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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


At the moment of going to Press the international 
| geinoral outlook is blacker than it has been at any time 
during the last quarter of a century. There are 
three wars on the horizon to which the epithets, certain, probable, 
and possible, are respectively applied by a number of well-in- 
formed people. They are the United States v. Spain, Turkey 
v. Bulgaria, Great Britain v. the Franco-Russian Alliance. The 
first of these is so fully discussed in the brilliant letter, if we may 
so call it, of our Washington correspondent that all we need say 
about it here is that the sympathies of the British people will be 
spontaneously and unreservedly on the side of the people of the 
United States should they ultimately succeed in screwing up their 
invertebrate Adininistration to snatch the American Armenia from 
the cruel clutches of Spain. Of the expected conflict between 
Turkey and Bulgaria, caused by the hideous behaviour of 
the former to her Christian subjects in Macedonia, there is not 
very much to be said except that Bulgaria would be clearly 
overmatched, but that the Powers have so strong an interest in 
preventing the war that they may succeed in doing so; otherwise, 
as the Concert is practically dissolved (with the recent withdrawal 
of Germany and the advertised withdrawal of Austria-Hungary 
from the task of “keeping order” in Crete), a Turco-Bulgarian 
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conflict might spread indefinitely, and produce the statesman’s 
nightmare—a general European conflagration. But however 
critical may be the state of affairs in the Near East, it has barely 
attracted notice in Great Britain. Public attention here has been 
chiefly concentrated upon the threatening developments in the Far 
East, where Russia and France are seen to be working hand in hand 
—Germany being a benevolent neutral—against a clearly pro- 
claimed British policy, the acceptance of which could injure no 
legitimate foreign interest, while it would safeguard the interests 
and aspirations of all nations who desire a fair field and no favour 
in the gigantic area and amid the teeming millions of the Chinese 
Empire. Our relations with Russia, though shrouded in a mys- 
terious reserve are, one may assume, more strained than at any 
time since 1885. But if the spirit that animated Mr. Gladstone’s 
famous Penjdeh speech inspires the decision of Her Majesty’s present 
advisers—and is not accompanied by any subsequent backdown— 
we believe that peace will be preserved. If there is vacillation, 
evasion of the real issue, or pusillanimity we shall slowly but 
surely drift into war. It is noticeable in any case that Russia 
occupies a much stronger position now than in 1885 when she 
was completely isolated. To-day she is backed by an ally as 
obsequious as she is formidable, for Russia can confidently count 
on the unwavering support of Francé whatever may be the 
principle or interest at stake. Indeed, it. would be no exaggeration 
to say that Russia directs French foreign policy, admirals the 
French Fleet, and generals the French Army. It is a ¢losély-knit 
working alliance which mutually strengthens the partners and 
has to be reckoned with by those who do business with the firm. - If 
you differ from Russia you differ from France, and if the quarrel 
is incapable of adjustment the outsider has to cope with their joint 
resources. Recent. negotiations have emphasized the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, and it is of the utmost advantage to Europe in 


general and to Great Britain in particular to know precisely how 


the partners stand towards one another and inferentially to the rest 
of the world. ° 


So as to avoid unnecessary verbiage, we use the 


THE word Russia in these pages in its. larger diplomatic: 


OPERATIONS OF : “ ml 
THE FirM., sense, 7.e., to include France. ‘Whether the word 


France includes Russia when French interests 
alone are at stake has not yet been indisputably ascertained. 
Diplomacy would probably be wise to regard them as one and 
indivisible for all scrious political purposes, ebove all as a fighting’ 

unit. Russia, eg., has no locus standi in West Africa, and her own 
interests are neither directly nor indirectly involved. They are 
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not connected by any conceivable chain of reasoning, unless we are 
to be told that the hinterland of Abyssinia stretches from the Red 
Sea to the Pacific, and that Russia’s academic interest in Abyssinia 
precludes her from viewing events in Boussa with indifference ! 
Stranger doctrines than this have been advanced, and nothing would 
nowadays be surprising where a colourable pretext is required for 
an anti-British policy. Russia, however, does not want a war any- 
where—she counts upon attaining her objects without it—and, 
least of all does she want a war over the West African Question, 
which is in a more perilous stage now than it has ever been before, 
for at any moment we may hear of a conflict in the Sokoto 
country, where the French officially deny having sent an expe- 
dition, and admit that such would be a violation of international 
obligations. At this very moment the accuracy of the French 
official statement is being verified locally, and a critical condition will 
be created should French and British forces meet in a place where, by 
the latest declaration of their own Government, the French would be 
trespassers. This is one among half-a-dozen possibilities of con- 
flict in Africa while the negotiations are deadlocked in Paris. If 
this dangerous dispute leads to war between France and Great 
Britain, for the latter cannot make any further concessions to the 
former without becoming as contemptible as China, will Russia 
espouse France’s cause? Are France and Russia one firm 
in Africa as well as in China and Turkey? Russia knows the 
French case in West Africa to be thoroughly bad, and has 
told her so, has urged her most strongly to settle at any 
price, and will go great lengths to prevent her ally from 
plunging into a war which, on paper, may be expected to 
cripple her sea-power. Still, the French Government feel that if 
they disregard the injunctions of Russia and the worst comes to 
the worst, Russia will be necessarily compelled to take up France’s 
quarrel and to fight by her side, and for the simple reason that 
Russia’s prestige, position, and policy are dependent upon the 
efficiency of France, and Russian interests would be just as much 
damaged by the defeat of her ally, whether the quarrel originated 
in a trivial and irrelevant matter in which that ally was con- 


fessedly in the wrong, or over a question which Russia regarded as 
affecting her own vital interests. 


We believe the solidarity of the Franco-Russian 
LIGHT AND 


Leapinc, rm to be the key to foreign affairs, and we 

should never omit it from our calculations. It 

explains the feverish anxiety of Germany to embroil us with either 

of the partners, and it accounts for the startling rapidity with 
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which the scene is shifted from one part of the planet to another 
as suits the momentary interests of the firm. If France is being 
unduly pressed over Boussa, M. Pavloff (the Russian representa- 
tive) makes a counter demonstration in Peking; if unpleasing 
assurances are sought as to Port Arthur, Sokoto suddenly becomes 
the hub of the universe. These kaleidoscopic changes flurry the 
British public, and are mainly responsible for those “ vacillations ” 
of the Press of which Mr. John Morley complains as “ an element 
of danger.” We submit that the inevitable “vacillations” of 
journalists who, in the absence of authoritative guidance, must 
necessarily guess as best they can, are no “element of danger,” 
provided that these “vacillations” are not reflected in the 
minds of our responsible statesmen. There certainly is no 
serious excuse for uncertainty in the mind of the Cabinet 
just now. They are supported by the greatest Parliamentary 
majority of the reign, while the Opposition is not only small but 
is more hopelessly disorganized and demoralized than at any 
period since the Revolutionary Wars. Moreover, our leaders, in 
particular Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, have, as regards the portentous developments in the Far 
East, proclaimed a British policy which all who run may read, and 
which the whole nation approves. As to how the doctrine of Open 
Doors and Equality of Opportunity strikes neutral and independent 
European opinion may be gathered from Professor Vambéry’s 
discriminating tribute, side by side with which may be placed Dr. 
Markoff’s candid and wellinformed expositionof Russian aims. This 
country desires to know, and is surely entitled to know, whether the 
British Government stands by the very popular policy it has 
declared, or whether it has withdrawn from it, what were the 
obstacles to it, what would have been the consequences of ad- 
hering to it, why warlike speeches were made if Ministers had 
no intention of “facing the music”? Whether, eg., the Russian- 
ization of Northern China is compatible with Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s tall talk at Bristol, whether Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will 
eat his words or resign ? There may be a perfectly good answer to all 
these questions, but for the present they disturb men’s minds, and 
the community earnestly desires light and leading from those 
who were so eloquent and self-confident two months ago. It 
may be that owing to the internal disintegration of China, con- 
cerning which there are ominous rumours, Great Britain has 
been compelled to reconsider her position. That would be 
perfectly intelligible, for we cannot make ourselves responsible 
for the integrity of a dissolving Empire. But what is our present 
policy if that of two months ago no longer holds the field? The 
resources of reticence are surely becoming strained, 
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We doubt whether the soapy assurances of M. 
—, Hanotaux, the French Foreign Minister, will long 
continue to impose on this nation. They are so 
totally at variance with his acts. He has lately got himself inter- 
viewed by eminent but nameless diplomatists, who quite acci- 
dentally, bien entendu, happened to record his unpremeditated 
observations in a note-book, which was forthwith passed on to 
M. de Blowitz, The Times correspondent in Paris, who, knowing 
good copy when he sees it, wired the interview to Printing House 
Square, whence it issued to the public. We thus got the soft 
sawder which M. Hanotaux considers to be good for our 
consumption. As to the Niger, we are asked to believe that 
France wants nothing but “a fair and friendly settlement,” 
which we suppose is the Diplomatic Synonym for the more 
explicit avowal of the semi-official Temps, viz. that France 
at the end of some years filibustering will uphold the noble 
doctrine of beati possidentes. The “irritating situation” is, of 
course, attributed to the “ English negotiators” in Paris who are 
frequently “ without instructions” and to the wicked machinations 
of the “ Niger Company (which), as it is ceding or is about to cede 
its territories to the English Government, exaggerates their value 
in order to get a higher price,” but “English statesmen 
do not buy a pig in a poke,” &c. One may indeed ask why, 
if these territories are of so little value, M. Hanotaux cares 
to endanger the peace of the world by keeping French 
troops in occupation of places which, according to the 
accepted hinterland doctrine, by international agreement as 
well as by prior treaty, are in the British sphere of influence? M. 
Hanotaux airily dismisses “ the Sokoto story” as a myth, for “we: 
have treaties and are in the habit of observing them.” According 
to the best information, however, “ the Sokoto story” is no myth, 
and if the French raiders have not moved on they have by this 
time come in contact with a British force. Even in referring to 
our Soudan expedition M. Hanotaux was brimming over with 
benevolence :— 

**Tt seems to me chiefly a question of pride for the English, They were forced 
some years ago to abandon Khartoum. In returning there now they are show- 
ing a tenacity which is greatly to their credit. As to whether they hope for 
great profit from it I cannot say. Opinions are much divided. Some think 
that the Soudan has for thousands of years been a thorn in the side of Egypt ; 
others that with modern methods Egypt will end by subjugating it despite 
the obstacle of the desert. As for me, I acknowledge that the expedition will 
deal a decisive blow at the Dervishes, who will burn their last cartridge at 


Omdurmann. The English are prepared for this, and are confident of routing 
them,” 


One may venture to wonder why Sir Herbert Kitchener’s masterly 
operations have been hampered throughout by French intrigue in 
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Egypt, and threatened with French intrigue in Abyssinia, and why 
French expeditions are pushed post haste from all parts of Africa 
towards the Nile (for the sole purpose of irritating Great Britain), 
if the recovery of the Soudan is the natural and praiseworthy 
undertaking described by the French Foreign Minister? With 
regard to China also M. Hanotaux expressed a series of dis- 
interested and milky opinions which bear no relation to the grasp- 
ing and curt demands of the French Minister in Peking. 


So far we have surmised and speculated. But the 
anxious reader wants to know what are the actual 
and verifiable facts. What, ¢g., is the position of the Chinese 
Question at the end of another month of negotiation, rumour, and 
denial? Let us briefly recapitulate the chief events of this period— 
leaving aside the groundless gossip. We recorded last month a 
significant reference to China from the speech on the Address 
delivered by the Premier, who has not so far incurred the 
suspicion of indulging in meaningless bluster :—* Not only have 
we not surrendered one iota of our Treaty rights, but we have no 
intention of surrendering them, and though I will not make use of 
those high-sounding words(war) which grate on thenoble earl’s nerves 
I will say that there is no effort which this country will not make 
rather than allow those rights to be destroyed.” This was univer- 
sally accepted as an admirable declaration of policy—in fact as “ the 
diapason of our diplomacy ” (to use a famous phrase of Disraeli’s) 
in the Far East. It was shortly followed by two important announce- 
ments. In the first place, we learnt that in spite of the machina- 
tions of Russia (including France), a loan for £16,000,000 had been 
arranged for between the Chinese Government and the Hong Kong 
Bank (British) together with the German Asiatic Bank. An 
Anglo-German loan is, we think, far preferable to a purely British 
loan, as being more in consonance with the principle of equality of 
opportunity. The loan is guaranteed by the Customs duties and 
the likin (internal dues), so far as it is not already pledged, and 
it has since been taken up in Berlin and London, though without 
eliciting any great enthusiasm in the British metropolis, where it is 
regarded in the nature of a “boomerang” if it is to result in the 
payment of the Chinese war indemnity to Japan, and in the con- 
sequent evacuation of Wei-Hai-Wei by the latter Power. A far more 
important announcement was subsequently made officially by the 
Foreign Office, viz., that the Chinese Government had consented to 
make the following concessions to foreign trade on the representa- 
tions of the British Minister (Sir Claude Macdonald), at 
Peking :— 

“The internal waterways of China will be opened to British and 


CONCESSIONS. 
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other steamers in the course of June next, so that, wherever the 
use of native boats is now permitted by treaty, foreigners shall be 
equally allowed to employ steamers or steam launches, whether 
owned by them or by Chinese. 

“In view of the great importance attached by Great Britain to 
the retention of the Yang-tsze region in Chinese possession, the 
Chinese Government have formally intimated to the British 
Governinent that there can be no question of territory in the 
valley or region of the Yang-tsze being mortgaged, leased, or ceded , 
to any Power. 

“The post of Inspector-General of Maritime Customs shall in 
the future, as in the past, be held by a British subject, so long as 
British trade with China at the ports continues to exceed that of 
any other Power. 

“ A port will be opened in Hu-nan within two years.” 

Captious critics at home, and Anglophobe newspapers abroad, 
have endeavoured to treat these most important and valuable con- 
cessions as creating “a sphere of influence” for Great Britain, and 
as marking a departure from our previously declared policy. We 
think there is a short and complete answer to such objectors. Let 
other nations obtain similar pledges from China in provinces in 
which they have interests, and undertake to throw these open to 
the world at large on equal terms with themselves—the post of 
Inspector-Genecral of Maritime Customs to be accorded to the 
nation doing the largest volume of trade with China. Great 
Britain would have no objection to such “spheres of influence.” 


Although Great Britain’s action safeguards the 
principle of equality of opportunity over markets 
containing a population estimated at 215,000,000. 
other European Powers were greatly agitated at this “ concession ” 
to our diplomacy, and thereby reveal what very different ideals 
they have in view. The enterprising and substantially accurate 
correspondent of Zhe Times in Peking ascertained that “the 
Chinese Government, having authorized a Chinese syndicate to 
construct, with foreign assistance, presumably American, a trunk 
line from Tien-tsin to Chinkiang through Shan-tung, the German 
Minister has intervened on the ground that Germany has been 
accorded the refusal of the right to construct any railway in 
Shan-tung. The proposal is, therefore, blocked.” While Reuter 
corroborated this with the news: “Germany has obtained the 
virtual monopoly of railways and mines in Shan-tung. It is 
reported that Great Britain raises objections to this monopoly.” 
Then followed persistent rumours, upon which our Foreign Office 
steadily but unsuccessfully sought to pour cold water, as to the 


A 
‘“* RUMOUR.” 
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action of Russia. The first was as follows (Times correspondent, 
Peking) :— 

‘* Russia has demanded that China shall surrender to her all sovereign rights 
over Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan for the same term of years and on the same 
conditions as were granted to Germany in the case of Kiao-chau ; also the right to 
construct a railway, under the same conditions as the Trans-Manchurian Rail- 
way, from Petuna to Kwang-chung-tzu, Mukden, and Port Arthur. The demands 
were presented immediately after the ratification of the loan, five days being 
granted for areply. In the event of non-compliance, Russia threatens to move 
troops into Manchuria. China will perforce yield, and that Russia’s assurances 


that the ports will be open to the ships and commerce of the world are decep- 
tive.” 


The British Government was unable to obtain any information in 
St. Petersburg as to the truth or untruth of this statement, upon 
which our Ambassador should have applied for his passports and 
our fleet should have made a naval demonstration at Port Arthur 
to show that this country refuses to be ignored by the despoilers 
of China, in view of our immense stake in those regions. The 
Times correspondent reiterated his statement, and a fortnight 
later gave the terms of an agreement between Russia and China, 
which Mr. Curzon affected to treat as a “rumour” that he could 
not “confirm.” Of its practical accuracy there can be no serious 
doubt, and it reflects very little credit on Mr. Curzon’s intelligence 
that he should remain so completely in the dark of what everyone 
outside the Foreign Office had long suspected. The “rumour” 
which Mr. Curzon was unable to “confirm” ran as follows :— 
“ China yesterday (23rd March) agreed to all the Russian demands. 
The concessions are as follows :— 

“1. A lease of Port Arthur for twenty-five years as a fortified 
naval base. 

“2. A lease of Ta-lien-wan for a similar term of years as an ice- 
free port and terminus of the Trans-Manchurian Railway, with the 
right of fortification. 

“3, The right for the Russians to construct a railway from Petuna 
to Ta-lien-wan and Port Arthur on the same terms as are laid 
down in the case of the Trans-Manchurian Railway. 

“China ‘saves her face’ by retaining nominal Sovereign rights, 
which, however, she is powerless to assert, lease being equivalent to 
cession.” 

The following day while the Foreign Office was still unable to 
enlighten the public, the same correspondent was able to amplify 
his information :— 


«At the Tsung-li-Yamén yesterday further conditions were agreed upon in 
regard tothe lease of Ta-lien-wan. Russia agrees that the port shall be open to 
the ships and commerce of the world with a Customs tariff similar to that of a 
Chinese treaty port, although its administration and collection will be the same as 
at any other Russian port. Russia, recognizing, as urged by China, that Ta-lien- 


Sin 
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wan issure to supplant Niuchwang as the chief port of Manchuria and thus cause 
a loss to the Imperial Customs revenue, undertakes to contribute to the Chinese 
Government the balance of the Customs collected at Ta-lien-wan after the pay- 
ment of expenses. Though this arrangement is obviously temporary, the Chinese 
are much flattered by the concession. The conditions generally are cleverly 
designed to conciliate trading nations while Russia consolidates her power and 
strengthens her base prior to the absorption of Manchuria.” 


While Mr. Curzon was engaged in “ verifying” this 

ae last “rumour” The Times sleuth-hound in Peking 

‘startled the world by producing a summary of the 

demands preferred to the Peking Government by France. Though 

not hall-marked with Mr. Curzon’s confirmation they bear the 

impress of reality, but the careful reader will notice that a short 

period is left open for negotiation, so there may be some modifi- 
cations in the final draft of Chinese “ concessions” to France :— 


‘“ The first is that China shall not alienate to another power any territory south 
of the Yang-tsze Valley—this being desired to check the proposed British 
extension on the mainland opposite Hong-Kong and the Burmese extension in 
Yun-nan. Secondly, the cession is asked to France, on the same terms as in the 
case of Kiao-chau were granted to Germany, of a port at Kwang-chau, in the 
Lei-chau peninsula, near Hainan, as a coaling-station. Thirdly, the concession 
is required of the right to construct a railway from Laokai to Yun-nan, with 
accompanying exclusive mining privileges ; and, fourthly, it is demanded that 
the director of the Imperial postal department shall be a Frenchman. Eight days 
are given for a reply.” 


In one of his numerous interviews M. Hanotaux is reported as 
apostrophizing China thus :—“ Heaven grant that we are not to 
witness the death of China! That would be a disaster which 
would shake the world. Here there is no question either of 
acquisition or of occupation. We should not seek in the Far East 
to augment our already vast colonial domain. We ought simply 
to seek to put it out of the reach of accidents. We should also 
above all, seek to prop up the Middle Empire, whose ruins would 
make so many ruins.” The French method of “propping up” China 
and perpetuating her life is to deliver an ultimatum and clap a 
pistol to her head. Superficially the French claims, apart from 
their peremptory character, and the effort to enclose Hong Kong— 
which only concerns, but does vitally concern, Great Britain,—read 
innocently enough, but they involve the application of the French 
system, #.¢., closed doors, to Southern China, and they specifically 
claim privileges for Frenchmen. Unless China is to be regarded 
as a crumbling mass of ruins—a standpoint M. Hanotaux dramati- 
cally repudiates—Great Britain should decline to allow foreign 
trade to be stifled in any part of China. Our treaty rights enable 
us to do this, and, in the words of Lord Salisbury, “not only have 
we not surrendered one iota of our treaty rights, but we have no 
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intention of surrendering them,” and “there is no effort this 
country will not make rather than allow those rights to be 
infringed.” 


Of the foregoing announcements although the 

Port ARTHUR efforts of France to play their West African trick 

towards Hong Kong attracted sufficient attention 

to secure its ultimate frustration, the bold advertisement of the 

Russian programme produced far the greater sensation. Sir 

William des Vceux, late Governor of Hong Kong, an able and 

moderate man, without a touch of Russophobia, expresses himself 
as follows :— 


“Tf I am right in believing that in order to safeguard our enormous interests 
in the Far East it is incumbent upon us to do our utmost to strengthen China 
as against her enemies, both internal and external, it is evident that we must 
regain the influence at Peking, which, within a period sti]l very recent, had been 
almost entirely lost. A stronger diplomacy, backed by increased determination 
at home, has in the last few months made a sensible advance in the desired 
direction. The success of British and German financiers, against the influence 
of Russia and France, in respect of the loan was an instance in point; and 
another was the promise in respect of the Yang-tsze Valley. For, whatever may 
be the intrinsic value of that promise, it had at least the advantage of exhibit- 
ing England as the sole defender of the integrity of Chinese territory. This 
alvantage would, however, be entirely lost if we were to permit the threatened 
acquisition of Port Arthur, constituting, as it would do, not only a standing menace 
to China, but a humiliation to its Government, the full extent of which can hardly 
be estimated here. In fact, this forced cession, by destroying our influence al- 
together, would deprive China of the last chance of recovering herself, and would 
thus be an irreparable blow to our interests,” 


Sir William des Vceux’s view was supported by a masterly letter in 
The Times signed “Far East.” The writer recalled the famous 
dictum of Lord Elgin, our first Minister in Peking :—* The Chinese 
Government yields nothing to reason and everything to fear.” He 
pointed out that from this point of view the French and Russian 
demands assume a gravity which cannot be exaggerated if the 
central Government is to be maintained as a going concern. He 
very reasonably adds :—“ With regard to th2 mere local question of 
Manchuria, for instance, it may be argued with some force that 
Russia cannot in fairness be restrained from carrying her great rail- 
way to the open sea and from acquiring an ice-free harbour as its 
terminus. Mr. Balfour himself has frankly committed the Govern- 
ment to this view, and it is one of those common-sense views which 
commend themselves to Englishmen.” But “there is a vast differ- 
ence between a concession of that nature, coupled, of course, with 
some substantial security for the preservation of our own com- 
mercial rights, and the creation at Port Arthur, 500 miles distant 
at present from the nearest Russian possessions, of a great naval 
place of arms with a splendid dock and fortifications that only 
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require new armament to make them practically impregnable.” 
This acute and well-informed writer points out that once possessed 
of Port Arthur, Russia would acquire “a strategical position which 
would inevitably revolutionize to our detriment the whole balance 
of power in the Western Pacific.” Nor is this all. “Port Arthur 
absolutely dominates the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, the ocean highway to 
Peking. Russia herself proclaimed wrbi et orbi less than three 
years ago that the Leao-tong peninsula in the hands of a foreign 
Power would be ‘a permanent danger to the independence of the 
Chinese Empire and to the peace of the Far East.’ Is 
that proposition likely to be less true because the foreign 
Power in question was then Japan and now is Russia?” 
With a final extract from “Far East’s” letter we must leave this 
question for the present, but we agree with him that “ British 


statesmanship must be prepared to safeguard the vast interests 
entrusted to its care.” 


‘* What other conclusions can China be expected to draw in matters of yet more 
serious moment if we acquiesce in such an assertion of Russian supremacy over 
Northern China as the permanent possession of Port Arthur will constitute, if we 
allow her capital, threatened as it already is on land, to be cut off from all 
possibility of help by sea? Will not the Central Government, -conscious that 
henceforth it can only hold Peking itself on suffcrance, become in the masterful 
hands of the Russian Minister a mere instrument for carrying out his behests and 
promoting throughout China the objects of Russian policy? Can it be supposed 
that one of the first objects of Russian policy will not be to secure for France the 
full measure of preponderance in the south to which, as Russia’s satellite, she may 
consider herself entitled to lay claim? Three years ago, when the Franco- 
Russian Alliance was not yet so closely knit, the Russian Minister never 
hesitated to back up at the Tsung-li-Yamen the French demands with regard to 
the Shan States in defiance of England’s treaty rights. Is it conceivable that 
Russia would not feel equally bound in honour to-day to back up her ally’s 
demands with regard to the southern provinces of China? Yet even those who 
question the actual importance of the Russian advance in the North, from the 
point of view of British interests in those regions, admit that in the neighbour- 
hood of Hong-kong and on our Burmese frontier, at any rate, there are British 
interests at stake which cannot at any price be surrendered.” 


Even the most fanatical worshipper of the House of 
Tur House Commons would not claim that its discussions illu- 

or COMMONS ° : . = ; : 
AND Cuina. minate the field of foreign affairs. For some incal- 
culable reason such topics are surrendered by the 
really able private Members to the bores and the cranks. One is 
always urging upon one’s friends in the House to abandon some of 
the trumpery questions in which they are immersed for the larger 
Imperial and international questions which are ten times more 
important, twenty times more fascinating, and practically neglected. 
There is a great public service to be performed and real distinction 
to be gained by any able young Member of Parliament who will 
make himself a master of foreign affairs. A smattering of two 
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modern languages, a modicum of autumn travelling, and a 
passable amount of tact are the only requisites. The House gave 
the world a further advertisement of its total inability to cope 
with foreign politics on Tuesday, March Ist, when the irre- 
pressible Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett proposed, and the inevitable 
Mr. Bowles seconded, a resolution declaring that it was of vital 
importance for British commerce and influence that the indepen- 
dence of Chinese territory should be maintained. The mover 
protested against Russia’s being allowed to overrun and control 
any considerable part of China, and advocated an alliance with 
Japan and Germany against Russia and France. The seconder, on 
the other hand, considered that Russia had already secured a 
predominant and autocratic influence in China, denounced the 
action of Germany at Kiao-Chau as piracy, and stated that Germany 
and Russia were in the same swim. Sir William Harcourt, again, 
was prepared to fall on the necks of both Russia and Germany, and 
improved the occasion by reading a homily upon international 
brotherly love, which he has done very little to promote at any 
period of his career. According to the report of the debate before 
us, these were the only unofficial speeches made on the greatest 
political problem that has arisen this century. Mr. Curzon (Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs) made a long speech in replying for 
the Government. He adopted and amplified the resolution, and 
hinted that, owing to the instability of the Chinese Government, 
it might become incumbent upon us to depart from our declared 
non-territorial policy, but our aim is to preserve the integrity and 
independence of China, to maintain our treaty rights, and to up- 
hold the principle of free commerce. Mr. Curzon seemed to be 
satisfied with the rather dubious, because irregular, assurances 
given by Russia and Germany of their observance of these con- 
ditions. Since this poverty-stricken debate took place, “a Chinese 
Committee” has been formed in the House of Commons. We 
venture to suggest to its members that they should urge upon the 
Government to obtain explicit and formal pledges from all Powers 
earmarking portions of China, that they recognize the treaty 
engagements of the Peking Government, that ports or territories 
open to one civilized nation shall be open to all, and that an ice- 
free commercial port is not a synonym for a fortified arsenal. 


The Russian Foreign Minister, Count Muravieff, 
has suffered a sharp attack of small-pox this 
winter, which, if the truth were known, has had no little influence 
upon foreign affairs. His illness is probably responsible for the 
curious wavering in Russia’s attitude on the Cretan Question, on 
the German occupation of Kiao-Chau, and towards Korea, On all 
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these three questions her policy has been as vacillating as though 
she enjoyed the boundless blessings of popular Government. She 
has opposed, proposed, withdrawn, and renewed, the candidature 
of Prince George of Greece for the Governorship of Crete; she 
has agreed to, resented, accepted, and utilized the German occu- 
pation of Kiao-Chau, a post she had previously earmarked for 
herself. In Korea, again, taking only the last few months, she 
has pushed her advantages to the utmost, and has sought to eject 
Mr. McLeavy Brown, the British Financial Adviser to the Korean 
Government. Owing to our protest she accepted his unwelcome 
presence, but insisted on forcing a superfluous Russian colleague, 
M. Alexieff, upon Mr. Brown and the King of Korea. Finally, 
having claimed a suzerainty of Korea menacing to Japanese in- 
terests and keenly resented by the spirited Japanese Government, 
the world was startled to learn in the middle of March that Russia 
had actually withdrawn M. Alexieff, and had fallen back upon an 
academic: attitude towards the Hermit Kingdom. There were 
probably Japanese protests, possibly a Japanese ultimatum. We 
believe, however, that Count Muraviefi’s attack of small-pox is 
largely responsible for the extraordinary infirmity of purpose 
exhibited by the Czar’s Government in this and other parts of the 
world. It is satisfactory to know that this able, if aggressive 
Minister is completely restored to health, and if he succeeds in over- 
riding the equally able but pacific Russian Finance Minister, M. de 
Witte, there will be a general “hum.” In any case the remark- 
able episodes that occurred during Count Muravieft’s incapacity and 
convalescence have finally destroyed that beautiful legend so sedu- 
lously propagated by the loyal subjects of the Czar, that their 
empire is free from the changes and chances which handicap the 
career of other nations. It is now becoming recognized that so far 
from dominating the bureaucracy, the young Czar is entirely at its 
mercy, and is systematically deceived as to what is going on. He 
exercises much less real influence than the Queen, which is a 
misfortune both for Russia and the world at large. 


While Count Muraviet’s virulent small-pox at- 

InrLuENzA. tracted little or no attention, Lord Salisbury’s 
mild attack of Russian ‘influenza and subsequent 

relapse, as the result of working when weakened by this treacherous 
disease, has excited universal interest. The British Premier has 
been reluctantly compelled to suspend the active direction of the 
Foreign Office, which is being temporarily undertaken by Mr. 
Balfour, who, it must be remembered, is also Leader of the House 
of Commons, and, consequently, one of the hardest worked men 
in the British Empire. Mr. Balfour—unlike other men in so 
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many ways—has always thriven on overwork. It is perhaps this 
well-known idiosyncracy which is responsible for the freely ex- 
pressed hope that the present arrangement may become permanent ; 
for it 1s not generally held that Lord Salisbury will again under- 
take the impossible task of combining the Premiership with the 
Foreign Secretaryship. And, though we are rich in political 
mediocrities, we seem just at present to be singularly destitute of 
statesmen of talent, and there are not too many politicians of 
promise. Mr. Balfour has a natural instinct and an acquired taste 
for foreign affairs. He might develop into an excellent Foreign 
Minister, especially with the Premier’s reservoir of experience to 
draw upon. Members of Parliament, however, are emphatic in 
the view that no human being could for any length of time 
both lead the House and conduct a Department. They also 
affirm that Mr. Balfour, much as he might wish it, could not be 
superseded in the leadership of the House by any other Minister ; 

that, he conld not fairly be asked to leave the House of Commons 
for;.the Lords, and, that even if he were withdrawn neither Mr. 

Goschen, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, nor Mr. Chamberlain would 
for various, reasons be suitable. It is said, e.g., that the Conserva- 
tive Party. would not accept or follow Mr. Chamberlain because he 
is .a.Liberat Unionist! As this involves the stultification of 
Unionism. by the implication that we are for all time to be 
governed by an antiquated set of labels and an exploded Compact 
which. Conservatives generally desire to abrogate, one cannot 
consider such an objection with any patience. It will not govern 
the question should such a contingency arise. But we are not 
there yet, and are still facing the formidable, if not insurmount- 
able obstacles between Mr. Balfour and the Foreign Secretary- 
ship. Failing him, and assuming the concentration of Lord 
Salisbury upon the Premiership, what are the possible alterna- 
tives? The man in the street would say Lord Rosebery or Lord 
Cromer, but then the man in the street has very little voice in such 
high matters, and is apt to be snubbed by the retort that “neither 
of them would look at it.” 


These personal aspects of politics present such 

A Prosiem, fascinating problems that we are tempted to a 
further speculation. It is common knowledge 

that on more than one occasion since the formation of the Unionist 
Alliance in 1886, Lord Salisbury has sought to intern himself in 
the Foreign Office, leaving the supremacy of the Premiership to 
the Duke of Devonshire, who has consistently, loyally, and wisely 
declined this attractive offer. There has latterly been a recru- 
descence of some such solution among political gossips, who, 
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assuming that Lord Salisbury abandons one office, believe he may 
elect to remain Foreign Secretary. If any steps are contemplated 
that would result in placing the Duke of Devonshire at the head 
of affairs, they should be abandoned at the earliest possible 
moment, for, if persisted in, they could only lead to serious 
political trouble. No English public man is more re- 
spected than the Liberal Unionist leader, and his work in 
protecting the country from the Home Rule craze will never be 
forgotten so long as this remains a United Kingdom. It would, 
however, be generally agreed that such a post as the Prime 
Ministership of the British Empire should never be conferred 
for past services, except in so far as they are an earnest of services 
to come. The Conservative Party are not governed by any petty 
prejudice against a Liberal Unionist, but there is a strong and 
general feeling that if, at any time, the Premiership is transferred 
from Lord Salisbury—an event that would be deeply deplored— 
it should pass, not to another Peer, but toa Commoner. It is now 
several years since the House of Commons has contained a 
Premier—Mr. Gladstone having been the last—and, in view of the, 
very wise movement among the Opposition to restore Lord Rose; 
bery to his rightful position in the councils of his Part y, the House 
of Commons ‘Would be asked to face, but would, refuse to face, a 
permanent disappearance of the Premier from. their midst, if, the 
Devonshire plan were adopted. | Commoner should succeed Peer 
as Peer may succeed Commoner: We devoutly hope that Lord 
Salisbury will not be moved to relinquish the Premiership. Should. 
he do:so, his only possible successor at the present juncture is the , 
Leader of the House of ‘Commons—Mr. Balfour. 


We think that on the whole the intelligence of the 
THE GovVERN- community is agreeably surprised’ by the military 
MENT AND THE 
‘ARMY. proposals of’ the’ Government. The utterances 
of authority ‘had béen so discduraging that 
we were almost prepared for a non possumus attitude to- 
wards the “agitators,” of whom the most effective has been 
Mr. Arnold Forster, to whom the Empire is undér weighty obliga- 
tions. The Under Secretary for War, Mr. Brodrick, sketched the 
new proposals to the House of Commons in a careful .speech.of 
considerable merit at the end of February. Positively in: ere 
portion of it he’poked fun at red tape, which must have made Lord 
Lansdowne’s hair stand on end. The vote for the coming year 
contemplates an addition to the army of 22,000 men, which, with 
last. year’s addition, makes the total increase 25,000.” The 
iminediate cést is £570,000 ‘and the future normal’ cost’ ‘will bo 
£400,000. We have at present 2 20,000 men serving with ‘the 
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colours, a reserve of 80,000, and if the 100,000 in the navy, and the 
Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry are thrown in Mr. Brodrick 
calculates that every year one man in four of those who attain the 
age of eighteen in the United Kingdom enters Her Majesty’s 
fighting services. Provision is to be made for three army corps for 
home defence, with five guns per 1,000 troops—thus involving 
a substantial addition to the field artillery, “A small war 
reserve” (5,000) composed of men in the first year of their 
¥eserve existence, who are to be specially retained by 
double pay, will be made available without interfering 
with the big reserve or draining the various units. The 
effect of Mr. Arnold Forster’s attacks upon the condition of our 
home battalions is revealed in the provisions to keep infantry 
battalions for the future at a minimum strength of 600, cavalry 
regiments at a minimum of 356, batteries at a minimum of 100 
men. To attract the extra twenty odd thousand men required to 
complete our present scheme the soldier’s pay is to be raised. He 
is apparently to get the clear shilling a day (in lieu of deferred pay) 
for which all friends of the army have so long clamoured, though 
official amowr propre intervenes to obscure this change from the 
general public, and our readers should note the criticisms in “ The 
Army as a Career” which is contributed to this number by a writer 
who has served in the ranks. Among other changes we note the 
effort to enlist men for three years, and pledges to decentralize, 
while Mr. Brodrick even talked of War Office reform. The pro- 
posals may be shortly; described as a serious effort to enable the 
short service and link battalion system, upon which the British 
Army is built, to do the’ work required of it. Mr. Arnold Forster, 
in a short speech, complimented the War Office on having adopted 
twenty-five changes which he and his friends had asked for five 
years ago. His chief complaints were that no effort is made to 
make the army a real career for the soldier, or to enlist boys of 
sixteen on boy’s pay. With this distinguished critic’s desire to 
bisect the army into a long service foreign army and a short 
service home army, we confess to being out of sympathy. 


The Irish Local Government Bill is precisely one 

_— eee of those measures that the House of Commons 
hails with heartfelt enthusiasm. Party politicians 

pronounce it to be statesmanlike, whereas its contents may turn 
oui to have been merely ingenious, and its promises! illusory. No 
effective centre of resistance to its principles, or even criticism of 
its details, has, so far, been organized by the loyal minority 
in Ireland, who, outside a few northern counties and a few 
favoured classes, will find themselves seriously harassed by the 
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Land League branches when promoted into County Councils. It 
is true that it does not provide Ireland with “the plant of an 
armed revolution” such as the Radicals sought to create, but 
when future political troubles arise the Nationalist leaders will 
control an abundance of new engines of oppression. Until 
then we have nothing worse to endure than the general humilia- 
tion of the Irish country gentleman, who has not the smallest 
chance of being taken on in the popular service as in England, and 
the wholesale dismissal, without compensation, of those who in 
humbler spheres have been carrying on Irish County Government. 
We in this island can view such unconsidered trifles with equanimity, 
and may enjoy the luxury of doing justice and even generosity to 
Ireland at other peoples’ expense. The victims have no serious 
voice in Parliament, for their natural mouthpieces, Mr. McCartney 
and Mr. St. John Brodrick, now sit on the Treasury Bench and are 
absorbed in heavy departmental work. Colonel Saunderson is not 
always the wisest of men, and the brilliant Mr. Carson has to give 
up to litigation talents of a high Parliamentary order. The 
Bill is consequently passing like butter through the House of 
Commons, and was read a second time on March 22nd amid a 
general chorus of congratulations, only broken by the green-eyed 
monster sitting on Radical Benches. Mr. Dillon declared it would 
effect a beneficent and far-reaching revolution in Irish Local 
Government and Irish social life, though he should “like to see 
the constabulary brought into touch with the popular institutions 
of the country,” and this is no doubt a “ reform” we may look for 
should the Opposition recover office. Mr. Rentoul, an Ulster 
Unionist who represents a division of Protestant farmers who are 
numerous enough to protect themselves under the Bill, declared 


that a very large proportion of the Unionist electors of Ireland 
approve it. 


Mr. John Redmond, who, though an irreconcilable 

Ma. a Irishman, is a much abler and larger minded man 
. than any other Nationalist, made one of the few 
promising remarks of the debate:—“ Their desire would be to 
work the Bill on fair and tolerant lines, and no man’s religion or 
politics should be allowed to be a bar, if he desired to give his 
services in this new position. Worked in this spirit, enormous 
benefit might ensue to Ireland in the fact that men and classes of 
men long estranged, men of different creeds who had had an 
almost impassable gulf between them all their lives, would be 
brought together for the first time in working this new scheme of 
local government. Under these circumstances he scarcely thought 


it was altogether rash to express the hope that the Bill might 
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mean the beginning of a process the end of which would be the 
creation of a really united Ireland, under which her national 
liberties would be easy of achievement.” Various English Members, 
who run no risks under the Bill, spoke in warm support of it. 
Colonel Saunderson, “speaking on the side of the cess-payers of 
Ireland,” pointed out that “it did not follow that, because they 
dealt out to Ireland exactly the same measure that they dealt out 
to Scotland and England and Wales, they were treating her with 
perfect equality, because the conditions of the countries were 


absolutely different.” He gave an apt account of the origin of 
the Bill:— 


‘* It was a measure not so much for satisfying the expressed demands of th® 
Irish people, if indeed they had been made, as a Bill brought in by the Govern- 
ment to satisfy the conscience of the British people. Local Government in 
Ireland had never been a question which excited any emotion among the Irish 
people. None of the leaders of the National Party had ever spoken in favour of 
Local Government ; they wanted something more than that. The Party to which 
he personally belonged had been perfectly indifferent on the subject, and his 
experiences of the grand juries in Ireland, as well as a knowledge of their 
feelings and opinions, differed from those mentioned by the hon. Member for East 
Down (Mr. Rentoul). He could not conceive the possibility of any grand juror 
(and he included himself) looking with absolute satisfaction at this or any other 
County Government Bill, because every grand juror in Ireland must know that, 
though in future County Government in Ireland might be more exciting than it 
was at present, it certainly would not be so cheap. This would be the inevitable 
consequence of giving Ireland County Government.” 


Coroner AS against Mr. Redmond’s prophecy, Colonel 
SAuNDERSON’s Saunderson made a forecast which it is interest- 


— ing to record for future reference :— 

‘** All the Unionists, all those who up to the present time had been connected 
with County Government and county management in Ireland, would undoubtedly 
disappear. County Boards composed of such gentlemen as they now saw on the 
Poor Law Boards would conduct county affairs, and he wanted to know how any 
Bill they could frame and pass in the British House of Commons could jrevent 
those gentlemen indulging in those eccentricities which had marked the history of 
Poor Law administration over aconsiderable part of Ireland. If they could con- 
fine, and make sure of confining, them to the business for which they were elected 
it would be a different thing. But their minds would soar to other things, and 
long and acrimonious debates would take place on matters far more interesting 
and important to them than County Government—on Home Rule, the financial 
relations between the two countries (Nationalist cheers and laughter), and the 
release of the political prisoners (Nationalist cheers). From that cheer the House 
would see that hon. Members opposite would embark willingly, when they were 
chairmen or members of County Councils, on these interesting political affairs, 
for dealing with which they would certainly not have been elected. That would 
not tend to carrying out county business in the best and cheapest way.” 


Colonel Saunderson, however, admitted that this Bill was the 
inevitable sequitur of the Unionist policy. Perhaps the most 


effective point in the debate was made by Mr. John Morley—one 
of the few discordant speakers—who quoted.“ the most sagacious 
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and profound view” uttered by Lord Salisbury in 1885. The pre- 
sent Premier, in the course of his famous Newport speech, said :— 
“Local authorities are more exposed to the temptation of the 
majority to be unjust to the minority when they obtain jurisdiction 
over a small area than is the case when the local authority derives 
its sanction from and extends its jurisdiction over a wider area. Ina 
large central authority ”—and depend upon it that in years to come 
you will remember these words—“ the wisdom of several parts of 
the country will correct the folly and mistakes of one. In a local 
authority that correction is to a much greater extent wanting, and 
it will be impossible to leave that out of sight in any such extension 
of local authority in Ireland.” The half-crazy Mr. Michael Davitt 
made his usual tirade against the Irish landlords, and vented a por- 
tion of his spleen upon Mr. Redmond for his more temperate tone. 
The closing remarks of the debate—provoked no doubt by Mr. 
Morley—came from Mr. Healy :—“ The Irish people have got from 
this Government ten thousand times a better Bill than ever they 
could have got from the Liberal Party.”"* Mr. Healy’s jubilation 
probably supplies a fair measure of the average Irish Unionist’s 
gloom. 


Dr. Temple, the Archbishop of Canterbury, has 
expressed eminently wise and far-sighted views 
on the proposal to provide Ireland with a Catholic 
University. We may hope that they will sink into the minds both 
of the clergy and the laity of the Church of England, though 
it is too much to hope that they will soften the Nonconformist 
conscience, which appears to be. as hard as nails on this 
question. The pulpit selected by the Archbishop for his 
pronouncement was the New York Journal, and the occasion— 
an interview. Dr. Temple expressed himself emphatically and 
without any arriére pensée, and if his diagnosis of British 
public opinion be correct, the Government would be very 
much better employed in creating a University, for which there is 
a profound desire in Ireland, rather than in expending themselves 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S 
PRONOUNCEMENT. 


* It is noteworthy that the recent round of amenities between Irish Nationalists 
and British Radicals was completed by Mr. Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P., at the 
meeting of the Party caucus at Leicester, when he said :—‘‘ Home Rule was still 
one of the principles of the Liberal Party, but at the present moment, as a 
practical question, it had gone clean out of the minds of the constituencies. If 
it was to be carried it could only be by missionary effort, and how could that be 
done with any degree of hope in the present state of the Irish Party? He did 
not think it was too much to ask of them that they should endeavour to make 
their sacrifice and cease scowling at one another like third-rate tragedians 
belonging to rival operatic companies, and that they 'should combine once more 
in the cause of the country they loved.” 


13* 
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over this Irish Local Government Bill, which excites considerable 
distrust and inconsiderable enthusiasm outside the ranks of 
professional politicians here and in Ireland :—“‘I am very much 
in earnest,’ said the Archbishop, ‘when I say that I would like to 
see a Roman Catholic University established by the Government 
in Ireland, and what I say for myself represents what almost every 
bishop of the Church of England thinks on this subject. We 
must not allow Ireland to separate from us. We insist on main- 
taining the union between the two peoples, and it is only just that 
we should recognize such differences-as exist and deal with them 
fairly. I think it is far better that the rising generation of Roman 
Catholics in Ireland should have the advantages of a higher 

education than that they should be compelled to deny themselves 
' a university course rather than do violence to their consciences. 
This is only justice. It is not only right, but it would be the means 
of taking the edge off Ireland’s poignant grievances.’ ” On the inter- 
viewer's expressing some surprise at the Archbishop’s announce- 
ment that the Anglican Church would almost unanimously support 
such a proposal, the Archbishop rejoined, “‘ Yes, yes, people only 
have to get close together to understand each other. I think that 
nothing better could happen than the establishment of this Roman 
Catholic University on the lines laid down by Mr. Balfour. That 
is to say, no religious test should be applied to any but the chairs 
of theology. Of course it would be a difficult matter to agree on 
the governing body of sucha University. The difficulty would be 
a very grave one, but not insuperable. Then there is a danger 
which I foresee. It|is that the university might drift too much 
under the power of the Roman Catholic bishops and priesthood. 
That is a very real and a very great danger, but we should be 
ready to face it.’” 


Somewhat long after its promise, but opportunely 
OF THE nevertheless, the statement of the Bimetallic 


THE STATEMENT 


BIMETALLIC 
LEAGUE. 


League appeared at the beginning of March. It is 
a very temperate and restrained account of recent 
monetary events, and is written with even more than usual gravity 
in face of the danger threatened to Indian and Imperial interests 
by purblind action in Calcutta and purblind apathy in London. 
No champion of the Indian Government—if indeed the Indian 
Government has any sincere champion of its monetary policy— 
could find much fault with the language of the Bimetallic League 
about the Indian Despatch ; it would seem to have been rather the 
object of the League, while pointing out the obvious shortcomings 
of the Despatch, to say as much as possible for the Government 
who wrote it. The two most striking and noteworthy features, 
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however, of the League’s statement are its remarks as to the ratio 
and its courageous indication of a policy for India. There is no 
new departure in regard to the ratio; the line taken is still “ what 
nations in Council may agree upon.” But nations were in Council 
last October, and the British Government, who had practically 
summoned the Council, appeared to endorse the view of the Indian 
Government that the true interests of India demanded a ratio less 
in favour of silver than the historical 154 to1. Hence the bi- 
metallists naturally ask: If the true interests of India demanded 
another ratio, why did you not, or why do you not now, suggest to 
the other Governments a modification of their proposals to suit the 
true interests of India ? 


The other feature—the clear advocacy of “mints 

Tits MINTS MUST open to silver in any event”—is most useful and 
SILVER. most laudable just now, when statesmen both in 
India and at home are all in the dark, afraid to go 

forward because there is no way, and afraid to go back because they 
have come so far from the old path. On all sides we hear loud 
dissatisfaction with the Indian monetary situation, but hardly any- 
where do we hear the voice of the able man saying what should be 
done. In the City of London there are probably not half a dozen 
men who want India to havea gold standard. They know at the 
Bank of England, and they know in Lombard Street, that a gold 
standard for India means a large initial reserve of gold, and that 
somehow or other we shall have to provide it, and that we are not 
in a position to provide it. The Economist, in this matter quite 
out of touch with the opinion of the City, sees only “grotesqueness” 
in the patent truth that our gold standard has no strength to 
Spare, owing to the volume of our credit transactions and banking 
system. Zhe Statist, outspoken enough in its criticism of the 
Indian Government and its condemnation of the gold standard 
for India, hesitates, nevertheless, to advocate definitely the re- 
opening of the mints to silver. The Times goes so far as to say 
that unless the process of establishing a gold standard be quickly 
accomplished, the mints will have to be reopened to silver. The 
Gold Standard Defence Association published a pamphlet giving 
an account of the Wolcott negotiations, in which they upbraided 
the Bimetallic League for not publishing their promised statement 
(just as the statement was going through its final drafts) and 
called the Indian Despatch “crushing.” But they are helplessly 
silent as to how the Indian Government is to get the gold 
standard so “crushingly” asked for. Even Sir Robert Giffen, 
while declaring his preference for mints open to silver, has not 
done much more than say that India must choose quickly between 
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silver and gold. On the eve of the impending discussion in Parlia- 
ment, it is helpful to have a clear voice from an organized and 
representative body of men, saying, “India cannot and ought not 
to have a gold standard, and her mints ought to be reopened to 
silver ; if possible, with an international agreement for bimetallism, 
which would create a par of exchange between silver and gold the 
world over; if not, then without it.” It is no use calling this last 
impossible; it is possible, however inconvenient. The gold course 
is impossible. Those who cannot face the silver course, fearing 
the low rupee, must face at last the policy which will make the 
Indian silver rupee free without lowering its gold value, namely, 
international bimetallism. 


Mr. Vicary Gibbs, a member of the distinguished 

Tue Tnp1an family to whom the cause of sound and honest 
SrA uueror money owes so much, moves a Resolution in the 
Commons. House of Commons on March the 29th, before this 
Review reaches its readers. This Resolution might 

have been cast in a bimetallic mould; but the first duty was to start 
a searching enquiry, and arrest the progress of mischief until out of 
this enquiry should come light ; and the Resolution therefore asks 
for a Select Committee, or a Royal Commission, to investigate the 
monetary situation of India and make recommendations. There 
are abundant signs that the country is beginning to see the gravity 
of the problem; though at the actual moment of writing there are 
rumours of a conspiracy among politicians, who by virtue of sitting 
on Front Benches conceive themselves to be statesmen, to burke 
an enquiry, or to suggest the solemn sham of a Departmental 
Committee, ée, that the accused should investigate the 
accusation. The question is, however, in a fair way to become a 
burning one here, as it has already become in India. We content 
ourselves now with noting a significant step in the development of 
the crisis. Sir James Westland has made his Budget statement 
without any currency proposals, and has followed it by a 
speech in which he announces that the Indian Government has 
communicated their views to the Home Government, and are 
confident that the Home Government will now take up the matter. 
We regard this as a confession on the part of the Indian Govern- 
ment that they cannot or dare not formulate a scheme for intro- 
ducing a gold standard, and must leave it to the Government 
here. At least, it seems to show that the Indian Government 
have realized what their gold standard means—a reserve of gold 
adequate to buy rupees, whenever the possessors of rupees wish to 
to sell them at Is. 4d., or a minimum a little below it. Let it be 
clearly understood that this is what the gold standard must 
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do, and must go on doing, if it is to be effective. It can 
only remain effective if those who hold or have bought 
rupees at 1s. 4d. know that they can sell them for that or 
very little less whenever they want to. Even if the Govern- 
ment announce not only a constant price for selling rupees, 
but also a constant price for buying them, no certainty is attained 
unless the Government’s power to buy be undoubted, or, if the 
public believe in the stability only of the former price and do not 
believe in the stability of the latter, the public will be “ all sellers,” 
and will avail itself, that is, only of the Government’s fixed buying 
price, and will thus take all the Government’s gold away and bring 
it none back. Hence the necessity for a really large and unquestion- 
able gold reserve. And here comes in the absurdity of the position. 
India has already to borrow a large sum of gold or sterling money 
in order to pay it away again in defrayal of her home-charges, and 
now proposes to borrow a much larger sum of actual gold, not for 
paying away, but for a reserve on which to start a gold standard. 
Not finding nearly enough buyers of her rupees at 1s. 4d. to raise 
her current home-charges, she announces a policy which requires 
for its legitimate fulfilment buyers of twice or thrice that amount 
of rupees at the same price. Comment is needless. 


How much longer is the Chancellor of the Ex- 

Hickeweacn Chequer going to be allowed to imperil this 
Ourrace, Government? His empty boasting of what he 

was prepared to do in the event of other nations 

seeking preferential positions in China—which they have been 
steadily acquiring ever since his threats—has already made Eng- 
land the laughing-stock of the world. He has now got the 
Ministry into a serious mess by his ill-tempered treatment of a 
great deputation from Lancashire and Yorkshire representing the 
cream of the working-classes. The deputation was to have 
been introduced by Mr. Tomlinson, M.P. (Conservative), and 
it consisted of Mr. Maudsley (Cotton Spinners), Mr. Wilkinson 
(Lancashire Weavers’), Mr. Mullen (Card-room hands)—all from 
Lancashire, while Yorkshire was present in the persons of Mr. 
Drew, Mr. Gee, and Mr. Turner, representing the great woollen and 
worsted industries. These are among the most influential and 
respected labour leaders in this country, and no group of men 
are more entitled to courteous reception at the hands of 
a Government in a professedly democratic country. The 
object of the intended interview was to urge the desirability 
of arranging an international agreement on the monetary question, 
which, we may say in passing, Mr. Maudsley and Mr. Drew, ey., 
have studied with far more zeal and honesty than either the 
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present or the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is related in 
The Times that when the party reached the Treasury Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach asked Mr. Tomlinson whether the deputation were 
responsible for a printed protest he had received charging the 
Government with breach of faith. On its being acknowledged 
that the deputation had issued this document (which was not 
addressed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but was an appeal 
to the working-classes, as the reader will see), Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach declined to receive them! It is not surprising to learn 
that this official outrage gave “considerable umbrage,” while 
The Daily Chronicle tells us:—‘The Lancashire and Yorkshire 
representatives whose names we have given are not easily dis- 
countenanced, but they were staggered by this astounding rebuff. 
The Chancellor had made an appointment, and now they were 
sent away with this smack in the face. So they have packed up 
their traps and gone home. Whatever we may think of the 
textile views on the double standard, there can be only one opinion 
as to Sir Michael’s standard of courtesy. The deputation had no 
Party complexion—indeed one strong Conservative was upon it.” 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is a notorious bully, but, like other 
bullies, he only requires tackling. We fancy it will be the interest 
of a good many Unionist Members of Parliament to bring him to 
book over this business. 


Our readers will be interested to read the protest 
yg which seems to have thrown the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer so completely off his balance, though not 
addressed to him. It has been signed on behalf of 1,000 trade and 
labour organizations, and the present writer has been informed 
that it represents a voting power of 1,000,000. According to The 
Daily Chronicle the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that “the 
same room would not be big enough to hold him and anybody 
identified with such a document.” For our part, we should prefer 
to be identified with the document rather than with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who, on the greatest of all economic questions, 
has been content to constitute himself the mouthpiece of a hand- 
ful of Lombard Street money-lenders, to whose passing interests 
he is prepared to sacrifice the permanent interests of the whole 
British Empire. The protest is written in vigorous Anglo-Saxon— 
such as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach occasionally employs upon plat- 
forms. In the eyes of a supporter of the present Government, 
the worst feature of this document is that—though an occasional 
phrase might have been modified—in substance, it is true :— 
‘* ADDRESS TO THE WAGE-EARNERS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


‘* It is admitted that the demonetization of silver, as international money, twenty 
years ago, by the mints of several leading nations being closed against its free 
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coinage for the public, has wrought havoe with the principal industries of this 
country. The House of Commons, by unanimous resolution of all parties, 
declared on March 17th, 1896, that this demonetization had ‘proved injurious 
to the best interests of this country,’ and the Government accepted the resolution 
and pledged themselves to ‘do all in their power’ (short of opening the British 
Mints for the coinage of silver) to arrange an agreement with Foreign nations 
so as to'secure a stable Par of Exchange between gold and silver moneys, and 
they specially promised as part of such agreement that they would re-open the 
Indian Mints to silver. 

‘In June last, the French and American Governments—believing that the 
British Government intended to keep their pledges—approached our Government 
and asked them to carry out their promises. These Foreign Governments did 
not ask that the British Mints should be open to silver, but suggested other 
contributions to the agreement, more especially the re-opening of the Indian 
Mints. 

‘In support of an International Agreement, various representations on behalf 
of the industries of the country were made to the Government, urging them to 
carry out their pledges. These included representation from over 400 Trade and 
Labour Associations, as well as from manufacturing and agricultural interests— 
the Labour Memorial being described by The Daily Chronicle as ‘ the most impor- 
tant Labour Petition ever presented to Government.’ 

‘*We learn, however, that the Government have refused to open the Indian 
Mints on any terms, and have not troubled to put forward any counter proposals, 
thus not ‘ doing all in their power,’ and thereby breaking their solemn pledges to 
the country, and treating with contempt the interests and demands of industry— 
upon which the wage-earners of the country exist. They have also thereby dis- 
graced this country in the eyes of the world by showing that no Foreign Power 
can depend upon the pledged words of a British Ministry. 

‘* The cause of this betrayal is not far to seek : the bankers of London peti- 
tioned against a settlement of the question, and the Government have abjectly 
obeyed the demands of this class interest—a class interest which all experience 
proves is the most selfish and tyrannical in the world. Nothing could show this 
more than the way in which the memorials were received and acknowledged by 
the Government. Those which were sent from Industry, including those sent 
from the Trades and Labour Associations, got a scanty and tardy acknowledg- 
ment, whereas the Chancellor of the Exchequer promptly acknowledged the 
wishes of the Bankers, declaring that their Memorial had received ‘the careful 
attention to which the number and influence of the signatories are entitled.’ ” 


The protest not unnaturally concludes with an appeal to “ fellow- 
workers” to punish the Government, and the Government un- 
doubtedly will be punished if they go on breaking their pledges to 
the Bimetallists. Moreover, perfidy should be punished. 


The Khalifa, towards the end of the month, 

pene Nt advanced a large force with the intention of 
attacking Berber. Military experts were rather 

surprised at this venture on his part. It is true the state of the 
Nile was in the most favourable condition for an offensive move- 
ment, the river being low and navigation and transport thereby 
impeded, while the Atbara river offers fords which enable it to be 
crossed easily. On the other hand, the Sirdar’s army had just been 
strengthened by four British battalions. Besides these, he has at 
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his disposal twelve or thirteen battalions of Egyptian infantry, of 
which six are Soudanese ; altogether he has some 14,000 troops, a 
force capable of dealing with double the number of Dervishes 
brought into the field. The column under Osman Digna and 
Mahmoud was reported to be 20,000 strong. The object of these 
chiefs was to cross the Atbara river and to advance on Berber. As 
soon as the advance was reported the Sirdar broke up his encamp- 
ment at Kenur, a place some twelve miles south of Berber, and 
marched to meet them at the Atbara fords. On the 22nd March some 
fighting took place between the Egyptian cavalry, under Colonel 
Broadwood, and a body of Dervish horsemen. The latter were 
armed with Remingtons, carbines,and spears. They were driven 
off with considerable loss and retired up the Atbara. A general 
engagement was anxiously desired on our side.’ It should be no 
difficult matter to deal with an undisciplined army that advances 
into the open and attempts to march on Berber with the whole 
river as far up as Shendy at the mercy of our five gunboats, and 
with no organized system of food supply or transport train! Such 
a force would have to occupy a length of many miles of desert 
country. It would be tired, thirsty, and hungry, and its lack of 
discipline would render it easily vulnerable. 


Whether an engagement takes place now or not 
hardly affects the question of an advance on 
Khartoum. It seems improbable that this will be attempted 
before the railway reaches the Atbara river. This will take 
another two months, after which commissariat arrangements 
require time to complete. The Anglo-Egyptian force consumes 
not less than forty tons of food and forage a day, the whole of 
which has to be brought up from Egypt. Allowing for needful 
preparation, the capture of Metemmeh can hardly take place 
before August. Omdurman and Khartoum would then fall in 
October. Had ‘the Sirdar not been financially starved he could 
have pushed on earlier, using camel portage, in default of the rail- 
way, above the fifth cataract, and thus have accelerated the capture 
of Khartoum by four months, in which case British troops would 
not then have been kept up the Nile all the four hottest and 
wettest, and therefore most unhealthy, months of the year. A gun- 
boat reconnaissance might have been made up to Fashoda, and 
possibly to Gondokoro, during the next high Nile. Fashoda 
would have thus been officially occupied by the end of the year. 
But penny wisdom and pound folly continue to impede Sir 
Herbert Kitchener. 


KHARTOUM. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND HER RIVALS IN ASIA. 


Tue sickly jealousy and the ill-concealed envy with which several 
of our Great Powers have for a long time regarded England’s 
prosperity of trade and mighty influence over the far distant 
regions of the globe, have at last come to a head on the coast- 
line of China. Human nature allows no one to readily acquiesce 
in the pre-eminence of another, and States, like individuals, cannot 
regard with pleasure the growth of their neighbour's predominance, 
either in material warfare, or in political importance. The rivalry 
between England and France has existed ever since the two 
countries were created; it has displayed itself in many larger 
and smaller questions down to the present day, and during the 
most recent period, owing to the Colonial policy of the Republic 
in Africa and Tongking has reached such a climax as to render a 
mutual understanding, and a peaceful agreement extremely difficult, 
In like manner, we see Russia stepping forward as a powerful 
opponent of England in two parts of the world: namely, in the 
first place in Africa, 1.¢., in Abyssinia, where the Northern Power, 
really out of mere kindness, has undertaken the réle of a disturber 
of the peace; and, on the other hand, in Asia, where the Russian 
Empire stands on native soil, across the whole breadth of the 
Continent, face to face with its rival, who has forced her way from 
the Southern seas to the North. The third member of the Triple 
Alliance is Germany, who has lately joined herself with the 
opponents of Britain; for in this case also it is first in the Dark 
Continent that pains have been taken to drive a wedge into the 
sphere of British influence; and now, by the seizure or lease 
of Kaio-Tschau, a desire has been displayed to have in Asia also 
a “ finger in the pie.” As we have said, no one can question the 
desire of these three Powers to gain an advantage in the economical 
struggle, which is the mark of the times, or their wish to diminish 
the commercial importance of their opponent, who has up to the 
present been everywhere successful, and has, throughout her 
career, displayed consistency, endurance, and ability. That is 
only natural. It is the old story of the struggle for existence, 
for welfare, and for importance, between the nations: a struggle 
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in which the opponents are not too particular as regards the ways 
and means, and in which no particular account is taken of the 
‘possible consequences of the overthrow of the victorious rival. 

If, then, national egoism and the desire to attain the coveted end 
restrain the heated combatants from reflection and consideration, 
relative to the common welfare of mankind, and to the prosperity 
of our civilization in distant lands, it is only natural that individual 
onlookers, who have no share in the struggle, and who are untouched 
by the special national interests, should occupy themselves with 
stricter disinterestedness in asking themselves the following ques- 
tions: Firstly, whether the conquest and overthrow of that factor 
in the spread of the better light of our modern culture, whose 
efforts have hitherto been successful, might not have a stagnating, 
or disastrous, effect; secondly, how far these fresh combatants 
who have appeared on the field of battle can succeed in shaking 
the position of the envied foe, or in rendering him entirely hors de 
combat in certain regions. 

It may be that to the casual reader these questions may seem 
irrelevant, but they cannot seem so to those who have studied 
the problem of the civilization of Asia for years, and to whom it 
cannot be a matter of indifference by which channel the light of 
the modern world is to be spread throughout the older half of 
the globe. In his consideration of this matter the enquirer will, at 
the first glance, perceive that general developments, reforms, and 
changes in the Asiatic Continent bear upon them a twofold, 2.e., a 
Russian and an English stamp; and that, too, in accordance with 
the extension of the domain of these two Great Powers. In the 
Northern half,e.g., from the Caspian Sea to the Pacific, where upon 
gigantic stretches of country small fragments of peoples are tumb- 
ling one upon the other, Russia, 7.¢., the Slavonian language and 
Slavonian culture, is predominant, whereas the Southern half of 
Asia, with trifling exceptions influenced by Great Britain, has made 
way for the introduction of the English language and English 
manners. As the light of the modern world is introduced 
to Caucasians, Turcomans, Kalmuks, Mongols, and others, clad 
in Russian guise, and as these people see the ideal of modern 
culture also in Muscovitism, in like manner, from the Persian 
Gulf over India, Southern China, and throughout Japan, 
England’s language and England’s moral code is predominant 
everywhere. Siamese and Japanese princes, visitors at our Courts, 
make use of the language of Shakespeare and Milton; the officers 
of the Japanese fleet, who visited Constantinople, and were invited 
to the Imperial table in Yildiz, had to have sitting by their side, not 
a French, but an English interpreter; in Southern China the so-called 
Pidjin English has become the principal means of intercourse ; 
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while even in Tonquin and Annam, which are French dependencies, 
the English language is in much more general use than the language 
of the French occupants. It is absolutely unavoidable that the 
broad current of the predominant Power's influence should sweep 
away the small islands of foreign dominion. Frenchmen will never 
feel themselves at home on Asiatic soil. Where the mighty genius 
of a Dupleix failed, the deeds of his less gifted successors cannot 
possibly succeed. 

Herewith we are involuntarily brought to the delicate question 
of the estimation of the abilities of the only serious factors in our 
European interference in Asia, and we will and cannot refrain from 
considering this question. It is not the first time that this has 
occurred to me; and other surely more competent opinions have 
been expressed. Russia and England alone need be taken into 
consideration, for Holland’s field of enterprize in Java is too limited, 
France is still a weakling, and Germany has only just now begun 
her action, or, rather wishes, to begin. The real test has, up to the 
present, been applied only to Russians and Britons, and the accom- 
plished results, the experiences gained, nay be grouped as follows : 
As far as the civilizing réle of the Russian in Asia is concerned, it 
is commonly known that, in consequence of his original Asiatic 
descent, he is a blood-relation of the Asiatic; to the latter he seems 
also less strange and less repellant, and therefore, of course, can 
better work as teacher than the Englishman, who has been brought 
up in the unadulterated culture of the West, and is saturated 
through and through with modern cosmopolitanism. Perhaps, in 
forms of government, in social intercourse, in manners, customs, or 
in superstitions, the Asiatic sees in the person of his Russian 
master no particular stranger, no being who seems quaint to him. 
In view of such mutual relations, it is easily perceptible that the 
pupil takes up from his master many novelties that please 
his fancy, precisely as the master himself, on his side, without 
being forced into the necessity of doing sd, is apt to allow himself 
to be influenced by his pupil; for example, among the Russians 
who have been for any length of time in Central Asia, very 
many, in no respect commendable, Tartar and other customs 
are to be remarked. The action is mutual, and in that the example 
of the proprietor and occupier of the land meets with greater 
reverence and more imitation, the Asiatic profits steadily 
from the half Europeanism of the Russian, which may lead 
him to a better future. The more well-to-do Tartar in Tashkend 
and elsewhere, prefers to furnish his dwelling in a European 
manner; also in food, beverages, and dress he wishes to resemble 
the proprietor of the land ; his children attend the Russian school ; 
in a word, he is already like the Russian, in as far as his religion, 
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to which he clings pertinaciously, his love of custom, and his 
Asiatic spirit of conservatism allow him. 

Had Russia made its only and principal aim the civilization of 
Asia, and the bettering of the more sensible conditions there found, 
the working of the Russian authorities during several centuries had 
produced much more brilliant results than those we see to-day before 
us in such places as Astrakhan, and everywhere where the Russian 
two-headed eagle spreads its wings. Unfortunately, however, the 
civilizing efforts of the Russians serve only as a means to obtain- 
ing the dominion over the conquered districts, and the final goal 
aimed at is, and remains, the Russifying of the subjugated peoples, 
i.¢., the appeasing of the ever hungry Slavonian Moloch, who has 
to-day attained gigantic proportions. Unconditional absorption, 
destruction of the foreign element, was ever the particular aim of 
the Russian conquest. Therefore is it that Tartars, and Cau- 
casians, in spite of the already ancient Russian guardianship, 
have, in few or no respects, been modernized. They have become 
obedient tax-payers, and peaceful subjects of the Czar, but in 
culture and freedom are not even so far advanced as their Russian 
fellow-citizens, upon whom, at least here and there, a glimmer 
of Western light shines. Only when the latter are already far 
advanced will it be possible for an improvement to take root also 
among the foreign elements of the Czar’s Empire, unless these same 
elements are not previously swallowed up by the great Russian 
monster. 

If we now turn our gaze from the Russian civilizer of Asia 
to his British rival, we shall find that the latter in his 
individual qualifications leaves much to be desired. Still, 
in genera] results, he is to be preferred to the former; for the 
tendency and spirit of his work of civilization, in spite of the 
meagreness and failings of the means at his command, have still 
attained a respectable, nay, even a splendid measure of success. 
The Englishman, as he appears in Asia, appears with the same 
attributes, advantages, and disadvantages, except for the foggy 
air, as in his island-home—outwardly reserved, cold, proud, and 
pretentious. Brought up amid such sights, such teachings and 
customs, as are diametrically opposed to the Asiatic’s point of 
view, it is not wonderful that, when face to face with Hindoos; 
Siamese, and Chinese, who bow in the dust before him, he regards 
himself as a higher being, approaches the latter never or seldom 
in a friendly manner, values always more highly obedience than 
sympathy, and, in fact, is more feared and honoured than loved. 
This sorry truth has been brought of late particularly into promi- 
nence, when the accelerated means of communication between the 
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Mother Country and her Asiatic possessions, renders impossible a 
continuous long term of internal and actual intercourse with the 
natives as it does a closer relation with them. 

A service of two or three years is followed by a furlough of six 
or eight months : and as the desire to see Europe grows, the feeling 
of aversion towards the strange country and climate ofthe de- 
pendent Asiatics increases. This was not ever the case. The 
Englishman spent decades under the hot sun of India, he got rid 
of many of the narrow and canting prejudices of his national 
character: and, in consequence, displayed a greater flexibility in his 
relations with the natives, and his influence was more advantageous 
than that of the younger generation of Anglo-Indians. Only under 
such circumstances was it possible to lay the foundation-stone of that 
edifice, which we admire to-day in Great Britain’s Indian Empire. 

Granted that in the individual characteristics of the British 
civilizer there is so much to censure and find fault with, yet, on 
the other hand, there is no denying the fact that the faults and 
foibles in the Englishman’s character are outweighed by a display 
of such excellences and traits of character as place him high above 
his Russian rival, and qualify him for that civilizing activity, the 
results of which we do right to admire to-day in every quarter of 
the globe. These national characteristics find their origin in cen- 
turies of culture, and manifest themselves above all in the free 
development of individualism, in restless activity, in self-reliance, 
and in a rare display of a sense of justice, what he calls in his 
language “ Fair-play.” It is quite natural that the Briton, endowed 
with such attributes, produces quite different results on Asiatic soil 
from those produced by the Russian, who, ground down by the 
stern guardianship of his absolutist government, has his field of 
action bounded by a despotic will, and is everywhere dependent 
upon the protection and aid of his officials. The Englishman 
who comes into Asia, bent upon some commercial or industrial 
enterprise, seldom seeks his Ambassador or Consul :—“I have 
nothing to do with that man,” are words I have often heard from 
the mouth of an Englishman: he seeks and finds his protector in 
his own energy and strength of will, and upon this defiant, un- 
shakable feeling of independence, rests the iron stability of his 
dealings. One would think the sleepy, indolent, lazy Asiatic 
fatalist had no appreciation of such characteristics; on the con- 
trary, they inspire fear, respect, and reverence, and actually form 
a solid rampart against which must break the heedlessness ‘and 
fatalism of the Orientals. Even in the case of the Hindoo, that 
prototype of Asiaticism, the national characteristics of the Briton, 
have had a brilliant success, Here we see the spectacle of a mere 
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handful of Europeans among 280,000,000 Asiatics, not merely 
holding them in, but actually leading them by gradual steps to 
follow the paths of European thought, order, and will: yea, more, 
a change in culture is discerned here, such as, up to the present 
day, has found no place in the history of the culture of mankind. 
The Universities, Colleges, and National Schools of India have 
turned hundreds of thousands of educated Asiatics into half- 
Europeans ; security of life and property, unknown even during the 
Golden Age under native princes, is now felt throughout the 
country. Justice knows no difference between class and class; 
roads, railways, and canals traverse the huge. Indian Empire, ool 
even liberalism, that plant quite unknown to Asiatic soil, begins 
to spread on each side, as is far from being the case in many 
regions of the Christian West. . 

These results are to be exclusively ascribed to the British national 
character, and he who compares such achievements with the 
corresponding Russian successes in Asia, will note that the superior 
pliability of the Russian favours the Russian system of territorial 
encroachment rather than the well-being, the culture, and the 
advancement of the Asiatic subject of the Czar. Asiatics thoroughly 
refined and learned, statesmen, judges, and journalists, such as 
are to be met with in India, have not yet issued from the 
society of Tartars subjected for more than three hundred years to 
Russian influence. We can number by hundreds Hindoos and 
Mussulmans of India who can hold their own, not merely with the 
Mohamedan of Russia, but also with Russians themselves, in 
Western culture; and when, in spite of all this, people among us in 
Europe speak of the fitness of Russia to civilize Asia, this can only be 
attributed, firstly, to our sad indifference to this weighty question ; 
secondly, however, to the fashion that has lately grown up among 
us of glorifying Muscovitism. 

Did one desire to extend this parallel between Russians and 
Englishmen also to the other nations of Europe, it will very soon be 
clear that, in comparison with German and Frenchman, the Briton 
easily maintains his part of facile princeps. Our views in this re- 
spect may seem, to the egoistic pride of the last-mentioned nations, 
not particularly flattering; yet the dry, unconcealable facts only 
strengthen our position. As far as France is concerned, we simply 
ask: Where has she distinguished herself as a civilizer or colonizer, 
in Asia or in Africa? In Algiers, where she has reigned for more 
than half a century, the Moslem population has profited little or 
nothing at all from its French masters. Here we seek in vain for 
that refining and reforming success, to which the English can point 
in India with just pride. Here is the same exuberance of 
fanaticism and ignorance as in the days of the Deys. Our culture 
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and manners have found no imitator, despite the fact that the rela- 
tion in numbers between Frenchmen and Arabs here is far more 
favourable to such a result than, for example, in India; for in Algiers 
about 300,000 Frenchmen sojourn amidst a native population of 
4,000,000, while in India 100,000 Englishmen may be the propor- 
tion to 288,000,000 natives. Still, despite the greater proportion of 
French masters, the result of their teaching is much smaller. It 
will also be a very long time, if in general it is at all possible, before 
French Mohammedans will attain such a brilliant success in the 
field of literature, administration, and politics as are to-day attained 
by Mussulmans and Hindoos in India, where the number of 
English-speaking and English-writing natives already exceeds a 
million, and where the latter, in their national Congresses, and in 
their numerous journals, discuss public affairs so clearly and frankly, 
and subject to a sharp and even fierce criticism the government 
and management of the foreign ruler. What we said about Algiers 
may be repeated as to Tunis; and as regards the civilizing success 
of the French in the territories in Africa but lately acquired, there 
is scarcely any suggestion of a change for the better, for France has 
so far scarcely obtained a firm footing, and is merely seeking 
for exclusive “ markets.” 

Now, as regards the position of the French in Tonkin, Annam, 
and Cambodia, the introduction of the inimical Western culture 
into these erstwhile Chinese provinces, wherein the Chinese world 
of culture has left deep traces, might afford, not merely the French, 
but to any other European Power, considerable difficulty. Still, 
when we take into consideration the fact that there are more than 
half a million Christians in Annam and Tonkin, whose conversion 
dates from the seventeenth century,and that among these there are 
very many versed in Latin, who could adopt our civilization far 
more easily than many other Asiatics, the French civilizer seems to 
have misused a great opportunity, for his work here shows itself 
quite as unproductive as in Africa, 

It is, of course, difficult to deny that the civilizing effect of a 
European people in the midst of a company of old and strange cul- 
tures depends, in many respects, upon the national characteristics 
rather than on the ethics and political maturity of the civilizer. 
Not in the higher grades of refinement, but in the individual inde- 
pendence and strength of will, brought to maturity by skilful 
development, lies the capability of producing a potent influence 
upon foreign elements; for, in reality, greatness and endurance 
can be attained, not by Governments, but only by peoples. The 
best proof of this is found in the Colonial policy of the German 
Empire, which is, as yet, certainly young. The Germans, the race 
of thinkers, without doubt, stand higher, as far as school education 
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is concerned, than Frenchmen and Englishmen. They have, for 
example, won considerable fame as teachers in the Southern and 
Eastern parts of Europe that touch their borders; but, up to 
the present, it has not been proved whether they have the ability 
to maintain an intercourse with wholly or half wild peoples, and, as 
tutors, to set them upon the road to a new and better order of 
things. It is almost a quarter of a century since Germany began 
to found colonies in Africa ; and on the territory acquired up to the 
present, representing some 920,920 square miles, with a population 
of 8,370,000 souls, there is not as yet the least trace of a happily 
grounded civilization of the subjects there; while, for example, 
England, in just the same time, has attained a respectable success 
in the Western and Southern regions of the Dark Continent. This 
must be clear to us at once if we compare the progress of Nigeria 
or Nyassaland with that in German East Africa. The German 
possessions in Africa, in reality, were outlets of trade to support 
the export industry of the Fatherland, and offer no impulse at 
all to the work of civilization, and before the German Michael 
turned his thoughts to Colonial politics, the more active and 
vigorous John Bull has already snapped up the best bits before 
his nose. Still, in spite of all, the civilizing capability of a 
people so highly educated as the Germans ought to have made a 
better impression ; and the impartial spectator must come to the 
conclusion that the experiences gained in Africa on the German 
side do not justify any great expectations of her field of action in 
Asia. 

If it be so, and I think it is, every person who watches European 
influence in Asia will agree with me that the stepping into the 
field against England, whether due to a combined plot or to in- 
dividual interests, of Russia, France, and Germany cannot appear 
particularly favourable to our educational mission in the Old World. 
None of the three nations I have mentioned possesses the degree 
of endurance, ability, and inspiration for the great work they would 
undertake in the same measure as England, and none of them 
would be fit to take the place of the latter should it so happen 
that the attempt to overthrow England’s influence succeeded. 
Naturally, the European Triple Alliance disowns any such intention 
in Eastern Asia. It is denied in interested circles that the motto 
Pereat Anglia has been inscribed on the standards ; there is only 
a desire to hedge in the commercial omnipotence and to weaken 
the supremacy of Britain’s preponderance on the sea; for it is hoped, 
that by lessening the sphere of action of English industry, to bar 
the way of the Briton, to diminish his welfare in his island home, 
and by such means to draw the teeth and tear out the claws of the 
British lion 
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Now, however, we shall see that the three combined enemies can 
effect very little openly against their rival, though he may soon 
stand utterly isolated ; for, as we have said, all three are wanting 
in those fundamental conditions which have helped the Briton to 
win supremacy, and will probably, in the future, also serve him as 
instruments in his commercial rule in Eastern Asia. If we pass 
under close scrutiny the spirit of commerce of the three Anglo- 
phobe combatants, it can be shown that the French merchant, for 
example, in spite of enormous enterprise and the boldest ventures, 
comes nowhere into prominence—except in North Africa and in 
the Levant. He is, and remains by preference,-as the spoilt child 
by the side of his mother La France; he feels no particular inclina- 
tion to intercourse with the distant stranger, and only prospers 
in a place where he can command. On the other hand, the Russian 
has ever displayed a peculiar desire to roam—a remnant of the 
Asiatic nomad feeling—and individual Russian merchants had, 
already in the last century, ventured into the most remote parts of 
neighbouring Asia little visited by other Europeans. Only these 
were retail dealers, hawkers, rather than great merchants, in the 
peculiar sense of the word, who, versed in the language and 
manners of the Asiatics, set up petty businesses, but never attained 
the higher grade of wholesale trade by dint of greater enterprises. 
The German, a complete stranger on Asiatic soil, has, apart from 
the enterprises of the Hansa, where only foreign agents acted as 
middlemen, made his appearance only quite recently in the Levant 
and in East Asia. It is well known that a first appearance has 
everywhere been attended with success. In Turkey the political 
and personal relations of the German Government and of German 
princes have served their country a good turn; and, in spite of the 
narrowness attached to every upstart, in intercourse with genuine 
Asiatics, the German is no discounted personality with Turks and 
Arabs. In India, China, and Japan the German enjoys in like 
manner a certain degree of reverence, although in his rela- 
tions in those parts with natives, on account of the use of the 
English language as a means of communication, he cannot 
even bring his German peculiarities particularly into promi- 
nence. 

As to whether now, in the course of time, the three nations we 
have mentioned will change their individual characters in such 
a measure as to be able to successfully compete with the Briton, it 
would be audacious to express an opinion. At present, the English- 
man occupies a decidedly advantageous position. He has com- 
pletely Anglicized East Asia, inclusive of the greater part of 
Southern Asia, in the strictest sense of the word. And as in 
West Asia, by the collective words “Frengi” and “Frengistan,” 
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Europe and Europeans are understood, in spite ot the fact that 
in origin these words mean France and Frenchmen, so from the 
South of Persia right across to Japan the name ot Englishmen 
is identified with that of the whole of Europe. In view of this fact 
the three Powers have a difficult position as against their rival. 
Above all, they have to struggle against the overwhelming 
superiority in numbers of Englishmen, who, as merchants, artisans, 
and clerks, have already established themselves in the already- 
mentioned regions of the Old World, and feel themselves quite at 
home there. In India this state of affairs is perfectly natural, 
and this possession of the British Crown was, so to say, the step- 
ping-stone for the further extension towards the East. In this 
manner Siam has become modernized on English lines. Starting 
from Hong-Kong, British influence has possessed itself of the whole 
of South China; and, in spite of the influence of the Catholic 
missions, the pupils of the Language College at Tung Wen-Kuan 
prefer to learn English, as the language most widely spread in the 
Far East. So we learn from the Japanese author, Hitomi Itschitaro, 
that in Japan instruction is given in six French and eight German 
schools, as opposed to ninety English schools of languages, and 
that in the latter there are 5,646 pupils enrolled. If we reckon in 
also those attending forty-two State schools, forty-nine special 
schools, forty-seven normal schools, and eighty-two second-grade 
schools, the whole number of English learning pupils comes 
to about 50,000. In correspondence with this, the number of 
Anglo-Saxons in Japan is also much greater than that of 
other Europeans, for in accordance with a statistical report 
made in the year 1895, the following number of foreigners 
was in Japan :— 


Englishmen 

Americans si int ro 

Germans ae — _ — fs as 493 
Frenchmen le ie _ ine i ies 391 


And it can cause no surprise when the author, Hitomi Itschitaro, 
in Vol. II., No.1, of the publication The Far Kast (an English 
translation of the Japanese monthly magazine, Kokumin-no-Tomo), 
gives expression to the opinion that Shakespeare occupies a pre- 
dominant place in Japanese literature. With this national repre- 
sentation English commerce also goes hand in hand; which 
commerce has, during the last two decades, taken firm root in 
Japan. In this question the following statistics taken from the 


Japanese report above mentioned might be of service. In the 
year 1877 :— | 
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EXPORTS. 


England (Wares of value) ai ... 6,298,219 Yen. 
America = a wea ... 5,219,886 ,, 
France ao aie .. 4,866,518 ,, 
Germany _,, ne ‘ns 55,948 ,, 


IMPORTS. 


England (Goods of value) aie «es 15,679,111 Yen. 
America oa a ae - 1,736,651 ,, 
France a a oe ... 98,031,037 ,, 
Germany ,, és aes oa 700,981 ,, 


After an interval of eighteen years, «.e., in 1895 :— 


EXPORTS. 


England (Goods of value) - ... ... 7,883,091 Yen. 
America a - a «.. 54,028,950 ,, 
France oe as ion ... 22,006,385 ,, 
Germany ,, ih a .. 93,840,013 ,, 


IMPORTS. 


England (Goods of value) wit .» 45,172,111 Yen. 
America ms os saa .. 9,276,360 ,, 
France ai a ia .. 5,180,135 ,, 
Germany _,, - iii -. 2,233,159 ,, 


These years prove clearly how disappearingly trivial the trade of 
the rest of Europe is side by side with the Imports and Exports 
of England and America. When we turn to similar statistics con- 
cerning Chinese trade, according to the Statesman’s Year-book of 
the year 1892— 


England with ... ia aa ... 41,443,633 Taels. 
Hong-Kong with ae bes «- 133,217,855 
India with is én wai ... 22,471,703 
America with ... Se a «. 25,705,870 
Europe (except Russia) with --. 24,889,675 
Russia with ... ans see «. 12,081,912 


took part in Chinese trade, the gigantic preponderance of the 
Anglo-Saxon race as compared with the whole of Europe stands 
quite clearly before our eyes. We find it quite intelligible that 
such a predominance in the material field is irritating, and pro- 
vokes opposition. Noone is pleased to see others growing over his 
head, and, least of all, where it is a question of the material welfare 
of a nation. The Triple Alliance against England in the Far East 
and in Asia generally seems to be quite justifiable; only to us, the 
neutral spectators, it will seem that the incongruity between thede- 
sires and prospectsof thesethree factorsissostriking that the chances 
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of open victory appear very small as yet, and that their ultimate 
success depends in reality only upon national and political reform, 
i.e, Russians, Frenchmen, and Germans will be on equal footing 
with, or in a more advantageous position than, their British rival 
on the field of Asiatic competition only when their national 
character has become as ripened by the sun of political freedom as 
that of the Englishmen and Americans. Earlier, however, in no 
case, despite the ambition of individual princes, and despite the 
dreams of world-empire indulged in by individual dynasties! To 
found the commerce of the world in the Far East cannot be the 
task of a Government ; rather it depends solely and entirely upon 
the energy, the courage, and far-sightedness of the bowrgeoisie of 
the countries interested. When Queen Elizabeth granted the Letters 
Patent to the first Indian Trade Company in 1600, shortly before 
her death, no one, even in his boldest dreams, would have imagined 
that, out of the so-called “John Company,” a mighty Empire of 
1,808,258 English square miles, with a population of almost 
288,000,000, would have arisen. That this has, notwithstanding, 
been the case, is to be ascribed to the remarkable energy, the iron 
will, and the constancy without parallel in the history of mankind, 
that constancy with which the British national spirit from small 
beginnings, and through continual struggles, has founded and main- 
tained so mighty a creation. If, with this remark in view, one 
looks aside at the growth of Russia, with the object of discovering 
analogous appearance, it should not be overlooked that in the pro- 
cess by which the Duchy of Moscow rose into the giant Empire of 
the Czar, the chief part has been played, not by the people, but by 
the State; the State which, even to-day, represents a creative 
Power, without which the Russian does and can undertake nothing. 
It is actually this divergence in the sources of power that differen- 
tiates the results of the creations of either side. We would look in 
vain in Russia’s efforts for the deep-rooted solidity of the English 
undertakings. Here there is still much that is hollow and empty ; 
the gigantic manifests itself only in outward form, all is calculated 
vo impose and to terrorize, and the captivating charm of the rich 
phantasy of the Russians could, finally, deceive only the inex- 
perienced or the superficial observer. 

When, thirty years ago, the Russians possessed themselves of 
Central Asia, the droning notes of a political and material improve- 
ment, that in the immediate future spread further, were to be heard. 
It was that the cotton produce of the Khanates would cripple 
similar industries in South America, Egypt, and India, and that 
Russian products would flood Asia and the world with cheap goods. 
A like sanguine feeling manifested itself with regard to the opening 
in 1886 of the Transcaspian Road, for which people in Russian 
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circles predicted a world-wide importance, although the traffic, 
after ten years, is still at all times very slight. To us the present 
policy, with respect to Manchuria and North China, does not seem 
either any more promising for a solid and extraordinary develop- 
ment of Russia’s economical and political greatness. Having regard 
to the want of population in the greater part of this district, it can 
only affect the far-distant future. Prince Uchtomski, who accom- 
panied the writer on his journey to Asia, may well lay stress on 
the relationship of the Russian with the Asiatic, consequently, also, 
with the Chinese, in manners and blood; still it will be a pretty 
long time before a Czar will sit upon the throne at Pekin. A rail- 
way from Manchuria to Port Arthur may and will guarantee to 
the Russians the long-desired opening to the Southern Seas. Still 
England need not turn grey-headed ; for the lot of the commercial 
and industrial world struggle lies not in Asia, but at home, 4.e., in 
the great power for work, and in the power of will, and in the free 
development of the European peoples concerned. Our remarks 
concerning Russia apply, in certain respects, to Germans and 
Frenchmen too. The acquisition of Kiao-Tschau will in any case 
prove itself useful to German trade as an emporium, coaling and 
provision station, and as a pied-d-terre ; yet it is still very ques- 
tionable if it is intended thereby to acquire a part of Northern 
China in the province of Schan-Tung, for this would indicate the 
first step towards the partition of China; at any rate a very far 
remote eventuality, which must be preceded by great international 
complications. As to the French aspirations in the heavenly 
flowery kingdom of the Middle, one might simply ask the question. 
France, by the annexation of the former dependencies of China, 
through her position in Annam, Tonkin, and Cambodia, has not 
raised as yet her trade in the Far East to any importance, and has 
been unable to inflict any very great damage on her English rival. 
Will, and can she, by virtue of her alliance with the other two 
opponents of Great Britain, succeed any better in this respect? I 
scarcely think so. In this whole contest of three against one, 
Russia will gain the most. The signal was given from St. Peters- 
burg, Russia is the moving spirit of the whole campaign, whom 
the blindly submissive and passive Republic follows everywhere. 
Now Germany also has been taken in tow, for her youthful monarch, 
thirsty for action, seizes every opportunity for realizing his ideal, 
even when the goal is shrouded in the mist of uncertainty, and is 
far from considering the cost of the undertaking. 

Conceived in this sense, the struggle conducted against England 
under the protecting wgis of Russia is quite explicable. It isa 
skilful flank movement in the interest of the world struggle that 
has broken out throughout the length and breadth of the Asiatic 
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Continent against the British rival, along a far-reaching line, the 
individual points of which have already been sufficiently well 
mapped out, and which is now to find its strategic completion in 
the final point in the Far East. As there can be no question at 
all of a retirement of the combatants, so the question, “quid 
nune ?” forces itself above everything into prominence. If the 
opponents will not step forward in open inimical action, clinging 
to the latest acquired points, all remains as it was. The German 
may feather his nest in Kiao-Tschau, the Russians make themselves 
at home in Port Arthur, and the French ogle with Yun-nan from 
their neighbouring station. No one will disturb them. However, 
should the Chinese Triple Alliance, whether in united or individual 
action, display open antagonism towards England, by making it their 
object to produce a forcible exclusion of English trade from cer- 
tain districts of the Chinese Empire, this may lead to complica- 
tions, the consequences of which can scarcely be overlooked. As 
universally known, the English occupation of Asiatic territory has, 
up to the present, nowhere inflicted any damage on foreign trade 
interests. In Indian harbour towns, as Hong-Kong, non-British 
trade can move quite undisturbed, and competes openly and freely 
with the trade of the owner of the country. This is proved by the 
statistical table of Indian Import and Export’ trade; France, 
for example, in 1896, exported from India wares to the value of 
8,660,680 rupees, and Germany to the value of 7,718,877 rupees; 
both countries have engaged in a corresponding Import trade. 
Of Russia this cannot be said. In her case prohibitive duties 
and other kinds of chicanery have made foreign trade 
absolutely impossible, and since the Russian conquest in Central 
Asia, foreign articles can only with difficulty, or not at all, compete 
with those of Russia. Whether by prohibitive duties, or by other 
means of hindrance, England will never submit to the retrench- 
ment of her trade in the Far East, and will shrink from no means 
of preserving it should it be menaced by the Triplice. Who would 
issue victorious from the struggle thus forced upon England, is very 
easy to guess, having regard to the maritime character of the theatre 
of war, and considering the energetic resistance of which mighty 
Albion is capable. Tous, the disinterested and impartial onlookers 
at this not very edifying spectacle, to us, I say, the possible 
' downfall of England, cannot be at all a matter of indifference, for 
we are concerned with the higher interests of Europe in Asia, and 
up to the present we have been accustomed to see in England the 
successful standard-bearer of our civilization. It is always ques- 
tionable whether the possible victors possess the capability and the 
will necessary for the completion of this task. To judge according 
to our own experience up to the present, it is a work the issue of 
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which is doubtful, for the simple reason that the government of 
the peoples concerned are not inspired by that spirit of freedom, 
which would alone enable the alien to spread light among the least 
advanced parts of mankind. The sad picture of the French 
Republic suggests no indications of successful development of 
Asiatic society, and, as concerns the two Empires, the grimaces of the 
everywhere grinning medizval tendencies are certainly less likely to 
supply our brushes with the materials for an encouraging picture in 
the future. With all her faults and failings England is still the 
truest representative of the aims and endeavours of the nineteenth 
century ; in the spirit of the English people the will and work of 
our modern cosmopolitanism finds its best expression; and, there- 
fore, the true friend of freedom and enlightenment were truly 
grieved if England came to any harm, and if this civilizing Power 
should be crippled in Asia. 


H. VAMBERY. 


THE POLICY OF RUSSIA. 


A suRvEY of the last three years of the present Tsar’s reign dis- 
closes the fact that there is no other department of her political life 
wherein Russia can show more splendid achievements than in her 
foreign policy. The results,of this last year, especially, show 
Russian diplomacy at its best. Through her foreign policy, not 
only has Russia maintained her rights to a foremost position in the 
European Concert, but she has played her cards so well that now 
the chief efforts of other European Powers seem spent in cajoling 
her into manifesting some friendly rapprochement with each one 
individually. 

These efforts show themselves especially in the frequent “ pil- 
grimages”—as they have been sarcastically called—of the 
Emperors of Germany and Austria and the President of the 
French Republic to St. Petersburg. The Russian bear, however, is 
coy, and it is a question whether any one of the so-called “ pil- 
grims” has ever brought any substantial, genuine “ relic” back for 
the edification of his people—whether in treaty or agreement. Let 
us hope, however, that their visits have yielded them several 
valuable object-lessons. Each in turn has received a hearty wel- 
come from the Russian people, and they have been able to see 
with their own eyes that Russia’s strength is not confined to her 
gigantic army, but lies rather in the mutual love which binds Tsar 
and people together. 

The Tsar is “ Father” of his people, both in a political and a 
religious sense. 

If, also, the “pilgrims” have been sufficiently skilled to see be- 
low the surface they have by this time learnt that Russia only 
pursues a definite and certain policy. She does not depend ona 
fickle vox populi which blows, like the wind, where it listeth, nor 
is she hampered by the vagaries of Party strife. The Tsar is the 
head of the nation ; he is at the helm of the statecraft ship; he is 
the father, and the nation are his children. King Majority is not 
known in Russia, and too many cooks, in politics, never spoil her 
broth. 

Thus it happens that the autocratic power wielded by the Tsar 
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and which is a sine qué non of Russia’s internal government, 
serves also as the most effective instrument for carrying out her 
foreign policy. 

Why was Alexander III. called the “ Peacemaker”? Aw fond, 
because he was an autocratic ruler.. Why was Russia able to show 
such progress when Alexander III. ascended the Throne? For 
the same reason: his predecessors were autocratic rulers. 

Why should autocracy be the best form of government ? 
Because through it alone can a settled line of policy be steadfastly 
adhered to. Russia has such a settled line of policy ; and she is 
the only nation that is able to make that boast. Compare only 
the political methods of other nations, where the work of one 
session is often retarded by the next, the good of one Party is 
regarded as an evil by the other Party, and so on. Progress by 
other nations is only attained in the zig-zag fashion of the ostrich ; 
Russia alone, and owing to the form of her Government, is able to 
go straight to the mark. 

There are some Russian patriots who think that Russia could 
gain even wider influence if she would break altogether with the 
European Concert and pursue her own objects unaided. In this 
view, however, we cannot entirely agree. 

Russia certainly, when she was much weaker than she is now, 
received so many kicks from that same European Concert that 
the very name remains as a sort of bugbear to some people. The 
“European Concert,” in fact, though it preaches universal 
benevolence and well-doing, only performs what it preaches when 
afraid to do otherwise. A weaker brother is looked upon as 
legitimate prey: none but the strong deserve the weak. It is a 
brotherhood whose members treat one another with mutual esteem 
and suspicion. 

Russia, however, is now strong enough to hold her own; but we 
have not yet forgotten the Berlin Congress, when Prince Bismarck 
and Lord Beaconsfield combined to rob us of that which we had 
so dearly bought with our blood and treasure. But after all we 
brought it partly on ourselves, for we were only treated so badly 
at the Berlin Congress because we were not so self-assertive as our 
brother Powers. Time has taught us the value of bluster: we 
must profit by it. The European Concert seems a sort of com- 
petition wherein the prize is to get your leadership acknowledged. 
Being a partner therein Russia knows all the aims and ambitions 
of her co-partners, and her only satisfaction is that she is now able 
to thwart them in any designs which they may meditate against 
herself. The Power that can afford to play the “waiting game” 
at the European Concert is the Power most to be dreaded. Russia 
plays that game, and as neither England nor Germany can under- 
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take anything in contravention ot the wishes of other Powers, 
and these other Powers are more or less controlled by Russia, it 
follows that everything tends towards the adoption of a general 
“blocking ” policy, which is just what Russia wants. 

Having now strengthened her position in the Near East, Russia 
can proceed to the Far East and find an outlet for her commerce in 
Eastern waters. She must have such an outlet, and as the Paris 
and Berlin Congresses so unjustly barred her from taking, as it 
were, the real “door of her own house ”—the entrance to the 
Black Sea—she must find that outlet elsewhere. Russia, with her 
vast wealth, which is only superficially known in Western Europe, 
needs outside fields for her enterprise ; the idée fie now in Russia 
is to gain open access to the seas—everything else will follow. We 
are not allowed to use the Dardanelles, so we must go somewhere 
else. Besides, in seeking an outlet in the Far East, we are bearing 
in mind another thing: that we shall thus obtain a satisfactory 
terminus for our Great Siberian Railway, and also complete an iron 
belt traversing all Eurasia. This is a matter of vital importance 
to us, and therefore it is not surprising that we should be de- 
spatching our most able men to the East to gain, by diplomacy, that 
which other Powers, through selfish jealousy, do not want us to 
gain. The diplomacy of to-day, however, has quite changed from 
that of former times; it is no longer a duel of shrewd wits, 
with slices of our neighbouring or other territories as the prize. 
Diplomatists nowadays have to consider the economical and 
Spiritual interests of their nations. Bon-mots have become 
obsolete, and the rapier-like wit and methods of a Talleyrand 
have, like crinolines, gone out of fashion. Our methods to-day 
are more ponderous, more calculating, and cold-blooded. A 
political question will open now with certain stereotyped formule 
which make diplomacy resemble chess: if our opponent moves 
his Kt. to K.B. 4, we reply Kt. to Q.B. 4, and so restore the 
equilibrium—or try to do so. 

Europe has just entered on a war of diplomacy with the East— 
it is not so much a war of skill as a war of differences. 

Under the modest cognomen of “The Chinese Loan” we have 
before us, in reality, the “Chinese Question ” in an acute form—or, 
better still, the Far Eastern or East Asiatic Question. 

The real importance of this question lies in the fact that it 
threatens to disturb the equilibrium of the Powers. It is not 
altogether new for diplomatists, and politicians have had casual 
acquaintance with the difficulty for some years. But there is this 
difference: we used to have only one Eastern Question, and our 
hands were full with that; but now, since the Treaty of Shimono- 
seki was signed, we have two. All eyes are now directed on the Far 
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East, and particular interest is being shown in that great Russian 
engineering enterprise to which the world will owe an unbroken 
railroad communication from one end of Eurasia to the other—from 
Calais to Port Arthur. Great thanks are due to Russian diplomacy 
if only for this boon. It is through the skilful diplomacy of the 
Minister of Finance, M. Witte, that concessions for the construc- 
tion and exploitation of this great railway have been granted by the 
Chinese to the Russo-Chinese Bank. Manchuria, Korea, and 
Mongolia are very little known in Europe; Chinese diplomacy has 
surrounded them with a barrier exceedingly difficult to penetrate ; 
but these conditions are about to change. Russia will see that 
these countries are opened up, and it is not too much to surmise 
that they are bound to play an important -réle in history in the 
near future. The whole East, to some people, is still enshrouded 
in a veil of mystery; what may be behind that veil is indeed 
known to a few, but to the many it is quite unknown. 

The question of the hour is, What is Russia going to do ? 

The English Press tries to show that Russia has only political 
interests at stake; that she wants to monopolize all China; that 
she has no commercial interest whatever, neither in China, Korea, 
nor Japan. In making these, and such like, mild assertions, the 
English Press quite forgets that the Russian frontier extends along 
the whole of Northern China up to Eastern Turkestan ; and that 
Russians have had dealings with Eastern nations for centuries past. 
More than 200 years ago, in fact, we find diplomatic and commer- 
cial relations existing between Russia and China. 

Besides, we Russians have always taken the greatest interest in 
the Chinese, and the greatest pains in studying them. Our 
diplomatists and merchants have always enjoyed peculiar facilities 
for travelling in China, and without being molested by the 
inhabitants. Our merchants enter into regular’ contracts with 
them, and are received everywhere in a friendly manner. One of 
the chief factors in this general friendliness is this: that Russians 
do not look down upon the Chinese. They treat them as their 
equals in every way, thus gaining their esteem and numerous 
opportunities for studying their national peculiarities at the same 
time. 

Through this knowledge of Chinese vie intime we are able to 
picture the people in a truer light than the one generally familiar 
amongst other Western nations. 

The Englishman, for instance, is told by eloquent missionaries 
that the Chinaman is only a poor benighted heathen ; that he does 
not even know the blessings of universal brotherhood, as enjoined 
by the Scriptures ; that he has no clear ideas of heaven ; and other - 
evils innumerable are recited. 
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The Chinese certainly do not know the blessings of Christianity, 
but they have a very keen eye on the weak points of professing 
Christians,and with reason. They do not, for instance, see that 
the Christian ideal of universal brotherhood is carried out in 
practice. In fact, they are driven to doubt the existence of 
“universal brotherhood” altogether, when they see that it only 
leads to conflicts and a display of bickerings between professedly 
Christian nations. A Chinaman also cannot conceive the idea of 
anyone loving his neighbour, whom he does not know, and with 
whom, perhaps, he has no kind of friendly sympathy—the idea 
expresses an absurdity to him. Neither can he see any reason or 
good sense in the idea that all men are equals. He at once says: 
“But how can I look upon a beggar or a criminal as my equal ? 
They have been evil, and the reward for evil-doing is with them.” 

This retort is perfectly reasonable, because it is no easy thing in 
China to become a beggar, as all relations must help each other. 
He must be a very bad man indeed whom relations refuse to help 
and a hopeless case like this would be ostracized and despised. 
In no other country is a man himself so directly responsible for 
his own actions as in China. 

The Chinaman is not a priori hostile to the foreigner. No 
cultured European, whoever and whatever he may be, need fear 
enmity from him. Indeed, it has frequently happened that a 
Chinaman has entered into friendly, and even intimate, relations 
with an European. But there is a racial borderline between the 
two, and whenever the European—even though it may be one 
esteemed as a cultured man by his fellows—begins to disclose his 
racial bias, whenever he shows his contempt for the Ching-Chang- 
Chopsticks, as he may call him, or whenever he forgets himself in 
drink, then the Celestial ceases to regard him as a fellow-man, but 
as something apart from himself and wholly noxious. Such men, 
he reasons, are the weeds of humanity, and he does the same 
by them as he does by those members of his own society who 
have forfeited their claims to honour and support by their mis- 
deeds—he tries to root them up. 

When we study the principles of Chinese life, and when we see 
how zealously they try to live up to these principles, then we must 
see that the race possesses all qualifications necessary to reach the 
highest degrees of mental, industrial, and political development. 
At the present time, and from an industrial point only, we can see 
how Chinese labour makes its way in Canada, the United States, 
Mexico, Central America, Peru, Brazil, Australia, the Philippines, 
and Singapore and Saigon. Steady, industrious, and generally 
free from vice, they only ask to be allowed to work and to be let 
alone, while the white worker’s idea seems to be firstly, the less 
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work the better, and secondly, complete. liberty to interfere in 
other people’s affairs. 

Gradually, and as soon as the Chinese become amenable to 
European culture, they are bound to prove an immense force in the 
world, both industrially, politically, and morally. ~It is difficult. to 
conceive even the possibility of their ever becoming Christians, if 
only for the reason that the missionaries of the different Christian 
denominations do not live in concord,.but are for ever quarrelling. 
This is quite contrary to the spirit of the Chinese, besides which 
we spoil our own game by it, for whom is the Chinaman to believe 
when the apostles of “ universal brotherhood and truth” call one 
another liars? Furthermore, the Chinese can see that the life of 
the Christians is not built upon firm foundations; that our ideals 
remain beautiful in theory and are seldom carried out; and that: 
our deeds nearly always contradict our words. Honesty, paternal 
reverence, faith, constancy, &c., are only toe often mere words. on 
the lips of Europeans. The Chinese also despise us and look upon 
us as a people who will stop at no dishonourable act so long as 
money is to be gained thereby : we would sell our fathers for money, 
say they, and the average European cannot understand what a 
depth of contempt is expressed by the Chinaman in this simple 
phrase. It is unfortunate for us, perhaps, that they should thus 
judge the European by his deeds and not by his words, but they 
do certainly judge us so, and for this reason only call us ,the “red 
devils from beyond the sea.” 

The Chinese as a race, are the most conservative people on the 
globe, as their history proves. They argue that their ways of life 
are the best possible ways, seeing that their chief concern lies in 
securing the happiness of the individual on earth and the welfare 
of the State. War is held in abhorrence by them, and they are 
more truly Christians in this respect, practically and not theoreti- 
cally, than the Christians themselves. The Chinaman is a man of 
no ideals ; that which he is taught to believe is right, he practises, 
and remains faithful to it. 

We can see that people of other nations, when they enter a 
foreign country, gradually assimilate their life, type, creed, and 
language to those peculiar to that country, and proportionally so to 
the length of their stay. On the other hand, once a Chinaman, 
always a Chinaman. 

In the course of their long history they have often lost their 
independence, but never yet have they proved faithless to their 
national traditions. China stands essentially the same at the 
present as she was in the past, but where are those twenty invading 
nations who conquered China one after the other? They have 
themselves unstable, become merged into the immutable Chinese 
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It is a triumph of passivity over activity. Rome could not resist 
the hordes of Alaric, because time had proved that the foundations 
of their empire were built on the sands; the empire of China is 
built on the rock, and has weathered as many storms as the 
present Eddystone lighthouse. Barbari¢c hordes have rushed over 
her—barbarians too, such'as Rome never saw—but nevertheless 
China stands to-day, and where are they? The social bacteria, 
which find and have found ample scope for developing their evil 
work on less healthy ,bodies, can find no hold on China, The 
country thrives, and its people multiplies in an extraordinary 
degree. They are overflowing into all contiguous countries, and it 
is not too much to say, in spite of all our native prejudice, that 
they are benefiting those countries indirectly by so doing. Who 
can foretell which countries they will inhabit by sheer passive in- 
sistency in, say, 200 or 300 years? And nothing will be able to 
stop them. For in spite of the spasmodic activity of Eurasia, in 
spite of her navies, armies, prohibitions, and general fuss and 
bother, China stands, and will stand. History prophesies so, for 
from the past we may judge the future. 

The artificial barriers, however, which the white man has always 
raised between himself and the yellow are, bound to be eventually 
broken down before the great power of the Chinese—a power 
which is more strong, as we have before hinted, because it is 
passive. 

And another thing is certain, the Chinese will always retain their 
racial characteristics, that is to say, they will not suffer material 
alteration through any future intercourse with foreigners. The 
Mongolian stock is absorbent, and just as the Norman Fitzgeralds, 
Bradys, &c., became more Keltic than Kelts themselves when they 
settled in Ireland, so it will happen with any foreigners settling in 
China in the future. 

What can be simpler than their life principles—so simple and 
yet so firm? “Honour thy father and thy mother,” are they 
taught, “that thy days may be long in the land.” But what a 
striking difference there is between the Chinese conception of this 
commandment and the Christian. Humanity, according to the 
Chinese, is dependent on the State, the State on the family, and 
the family on the individual. It is a system of mutual depen- 
dence, sound and solid—as firm to-day as it was a thousand years 
ago. Can Europe show anything the like ? 

Assyria, Parthia, Greece, Rome, were all destroyed, because their 
foundations were rotten, and not solely through outside might: 
they committed suicide. And the French nation of to-day is 
gradually decaying to its doom through the spreading rottenness of 
its social fabric. The stamina of a nation is in direct proportion 
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to the stability of its life principles. Our European nations all- 
lack the stability, or rather, they lack the “attributes of the. 
eternai, wnich characterize the Chinese, and we need not think, in 
our self-sufficient satisfaction, that we are going to eat up China 
like a piece of bread-and-cheese. We are to China what bulrushes 
are to the oak. 

If we go there, we go as English, French, Germans, Russians, 
all jealous of each other, but the probability is that we shall 
leave—if we ever do leave—as Chinese. So long as Jesuits, 
Protestants, Catholics, Greeks, and a hundred other branches of 
the Christian Church, who now represent European culture to the 
Chinese, continue to contradict one another with so much 
animosity, so long will they stand as general laughing-stocks for 
the Celestial. Cannot they come to some mutual understanding as 
regards the carrying-out of their missionary work? When doctors 
disagree, whom is the “poor, benighted, heathen-Chinee” to 
believe? Again, our missionaries often start commercial enter- 
prises on their own, or their Churches’ account, mix themselves up - 
with politics, and in this way also do an immense amount of harm 
to Christianity. The Chinese judge all things, all men and all . 
sects, by deeds, not by words; and when they notice that the same 
men who utter the sublime wisdom of the Testament, often act 
meanly, selfishly, and in direct opposition to their own teachings, 
the natural result follows—loss of dignity, prestige, and respect for 
Christianity ; the raising of derisive criticism by the Chinese. 
Professor Douglas calls the Chinese a “nation of pedants”; they - 
are so, to a certain extent, but they are very wide-awake to the . 
weaknesses of others for all that. When they see how Catholics 
work against Protestants, and the latter vilify the Pope both by 
word and picture, how can we expect to gain the respect of the 
Chinaman. He looks very sceptically upon the teachings of 
Christianity and loses faith in its main principles. Besides this, 
Christianity is in direct opposition to Chinese principles, especially 
as it leads to conflicts in their teachings of filial love, and pietas 
erga parentes, and respect is a sine-qud-non with him; if we do 
not gain his esteem first, we shall do nothing with him. Do not 
think that because he does not jeer and laugh at us openly, he is 
blind to our little weaknesses—the usual stoical demeanour of the 
Chinaman often misleads in this respect. He is a born gentleman 
so far as absence of outward demonstration goes: “Manners 
maketh man” is a mere empty phrase with us, but with the 
Chinaman it is a belief engrafted in his very being, and because 
Christian practice (we will leave aside any comparisons as to 
theoretical beauty) is on a less perfect level than Confucian, Taoist 
or Buddhistic practice, it fails. Every now and then we hcer 
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mighty trumpetings from Exeter Hall, and such places, proclaiming 
the speedy regeneration of China, dazzling sectarian supporters 
with figures and statistics, and exhorting the faithful who hold the 
purse-strings, to untie the same; but—be not deceived, O ye 
faithful! Let not the magniloquence of your favourite pastors 
carry you off your feet; but put on your horn spectacles, as any 
practical Dr. John Chinaman would do, and look to the deeds 
first.‘ It is not a case where wilful deceit is practiced—Heaven 
forbid that we should ever seem to accuse such worthy men on 
that score !—but one where enthusiasm appears to warp the judg- 
ment: They see “signs from heaven,” especially manifested on 
their behalf in every little matter-of-fact occurrence, and from 
being‘ deluded themselves they seek, in their innocence, to delude 
others. Besides which, the same enthusiasm leads most missionaries. 
to make proselytes, coiite qu'il cotite; and they readily accept as 
disciples people who are the outcasts of Chinese society. 

Now if the reader will carefully consider all that we have already 
said, we think he must come to the same conclusion as we have, 
4.¢., that European nations are far from being efficiently equipped, 
either mentally or morally, for successfully undertaking the parti- 
tion of China—nay, we will go even a step further, and say out- 
right that such a partition is quite impracticable. By dint of brute 
force we shall certainly be able to hold and maintain a few places 
on the coast—that is possible: but unless we garrisoned town and 
country throughout the interior, and carried out a war of extermi- 
nation which would deluge the whole East with blood: unless we 
can convert the Chinaman into the European—wood into iron—. 
we cannot hold China. 

The land may even be ruled temporarily by Europeans, but in: 
that case it would only mean that the old, old tele would be again 
repeated. China has been so ruled by foreign races before, but the 
Chinese people have always absorbed them in the end and they 
have melted away like clay-banks which dammed a stream. 
Western Europeans do not understand the Chinese, and so long as. 
we persist in measuring them by our own standard of civilization— 
a standard which is utterly false to Chinese feelings and customs— 
we never shall. 

Of all Europeans, there can be little doubt but that the Russians 
are alike by the peculiarities of their race formation, admixture of 
blood and education, best endowed by nature for rightly under- 
standing the Chinese. 

Destiny perhaps, or some other presiding genius, may have 
alloted this special task to Russia—to be a commentator, and 
elucidator, of China, and of Chinese wisdom, to the rest of the 
world. And it is a task which would deserve special honour for its. 
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fulfilment. Russia has always been the bulwark of European 
culture and of Christianity against the East. From ancient to 
more modern times we see that over and over again have countless 
hordes of Mongols, Tartars, and other Asiatics, swarmed into the 
vast steppes of Southern Russia, settling there, always resisted by 
the Russians and not penetrating further to the West, and always 
eventually they have been beaten back. 

Where would our boasted Western civilization be to-day if 
Russia had not acted as breakwater to the waves of Mongol | 
invasion ? 

The year 1224 A.D. saw almost the last of these irruptions, when 
the enormous armies of Chinghiz Khan burst into the South of 
Russia, And it was only the sudden death of Chinghiz Khan that 
stopped their triumphant march. In 1237 A.D., however, they 
returned under Batu, and on this occasion conquered the whole 
of Russia. It must be understood that, at this period, Russia was 
not a united nation—she was parcelled out amongst different, and 
frequently antagonistic, princes. The task of conquest, therefore, 
was not so enormous as it might appear to one ignorant of this 
fact; though their power was very much weakened before they 
could hail themselves as masters of the whole land. 

Here they settled, therefore, glutted with war, and finding every- 
thing their hearts desired—vast rich steppes for their cattle, and 
cities whose luxuries and riches offered heavens of delight to these 
rude, famine-tried warriors. For 300 years they ruled Russia; and 
it was only under Ivan the Terrible that Russia finally shook off 
their yoke. But the honour of really conquering the Mongol has 
rested with Ivan’s successors; and since his day Russia has followed 
continually in their track, firstly across Siberia, and then pene- 
trating into their country, never forgetting all these years their 
dreadful crimes and excesses committed while ruling our country. 

The Mongol dynasty was replaced in China by a kindred race, 
the Manchus. 

It was during this period that commercial relations were first 
entered into between China and Russia; which gave the Russians 
numerous opportunities for becoming acquainted with the subjects 
of our former rulers. Then, and from that time, we Russians have 
been more and more impressed with the fact that Asia would be a 
scene of strife for Europe in the future, and we resolved to guard 
ourselves against the danger by trying to make the Chinese our 
friends. We have nothing to teach the Chinese in moral and 
spiritual matters—we must therefore confine ourselves to intro- 
ducing into that vast empire the material advantages of Western 
civilization. We must do this not inimically, by force, but by all 
friendly means available. 

15* 
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Russia has always been a bulwark of Europe against the East, 
and to this fact Europe owes her present-day civilization. What 
Russia has already been in the past that will she also be in the 
future; and we Russians can foresee that in the years to come a far 
greater, because more insidious, danger from the Mongol race will 
menace Europe. One great Mongol race—the Japanese—has 
already donned the garb of Western civilization—a nation which is 
at the present time what the acorn is tothe oak. She will nourish 
herself on the fruits of Western thought, she will evolve her own 
power therefrom, and unless thwarted she will stifle Europeans in 
the East, and Russia, of course, first. Therefore we must try to 
awake Europe to a sense of the present danger. And in this ques- 
tion we must put aside all national jealousies and bickerings which 
might shatter our hopes for the founding of an European coalition 
against the “yellow race.” We must not forget that while petty 
jealousies in Europe—Germany against England; France against 
Germany—seem to forecast a division in our own strength, the 
struggle in the future will not be that of nation against nation, but 
of race against race, Mongolian versus Aryan. Having had the 
Mongols as rulers of our country we have been able to study the 
East and her people—not superficially, but through her languages, 
customs, and institutions. Therefore we know the East and appre- 
ciate the possibilities of her peoples in the future. 

Russia does not wish to partition China Proper ; on the contrary, 
desires to maintain her integrity, while wishing, at the same time, 
to develop her trade to material advantage. Russia wishes to 
develop China, and the Chinese know that. As we understand 
their modes of thought and sympathize with their views, so they 
understand the Russians, and will much more easily turn for 
assistance to Russia than to any other Power. To Europeans the 
Chinaman is a foreigner and a barbarian belonging to the coloured 
races ; to Russians he is a friend. He has not yet adapted himself 
to Western civilization, but surely he will not remain behind, and 
he will easily follow Russian advice and utilize all the achieve- 
ments of European civilization to his own advantage, and the 
more so because he regards the Russians as friends, and does not 
class them with other foreign devils. 

And we think that Russia’s policy is one which should commend 
itself to Europe, and should be supported by her, and especially by 
England. English and Russian interests in China are identical, 
and much trouble might be avoided if the two nations would 
recognize the fact that in this case Russia is the link between Asia 
and Europe. Through and by means of Russia everything can be 
done in the Far East. And we think it is only fair that England 
and other nations should not grudge Russia this position, but, on 
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the contrary, should help her. Russia is working here for civiliza- 
tion, not for herself, but for the whole of Europe. All the 
advantages derived from her successes in China will be shared by 
all nations, and as soon as Russia is strong enough to declare Free 
Trade, which is one of the ambitions of the present Minister of 
Finances,—only a question of time,—all artificial barriers will fall 
down. 

Those who have studied England as I have, see what a great 
influence England has.on Russian thought. Russia has studied 
the history and institutions of Western Europe, and will try and 
avoid those mistakes which have been made by Western nations, 
carefully absorbing the best of Western culture, but introducing it 
slowly so that a natural development can take place. All benefits 
of freedom will be granted to the Russians by their own Govern- 
ment, and the people will not have to fight for them. The Russian 
Tsar, “our father” as we call him, does everything for his people, 
and if he begins to work in China he has good reasons to do so. 
The Chinese are our neighbours, firstly ; and, secondly, the duty of 
dealing with the Chinese question willcertainly fall first of all upon us. 
We must try to make the East respect the West, and in such a case 
millions of people will be brought within the sphere of our civiliza- 
tion; but they can never be brought in by mere force. Anyhow, 
we must not forget that it will be impossible to conquer China by 
compulsion. Compulsion will never conquer China. China can 
only be conquered by a higher civilization than her own, a civiliza- 
tion which will be based, not on theory, but which will be carried 
out in practice. We hope Russia will not be hindered in her work 
of bringing China into the sphere of European civilization, but will 
be supported, by England. We also hope that the only two 
countries which have a real civilizing mission in this world will go 
hand in hand in agreement with each other in Asia, dividing their 
spheres of action, and not plotting and planning one against the other. 
There is plenty of room for both. But if they will not work 
together, all their separate means will only end in their own 
stultification, and with the result that they will have made the 
Chinese great at their own expense, and in order, finally, to be 
eaten up by them—first Russia, and then the rest of Europe. 
China will then, in point of fact, be actually “Tyan-Sya ”—the 
Universe, the kingdom under heaven, as they call it themselves. 


A. V. MarKorr. 
Royal Societies Club, 


St. James’ Street, 
London, S. W. 


RUSSIA’S SINEWS OF WAR. 


In the exciting game of bluff which the Great Powers of Europe 
are now playing against each other every advantage counts. Even 
legends are not to be disdained as a means of inspiring respect 
among one’s rivals. The Napoleonic legend had no small influence 
in its day on international politics. The Chinese legend, so 
cruelly exploded by the Japanese, enabled the Mandarin junta 
at Pekin to resist external pressure for half a century. Nearer 
home there is another mysterious empire which owes much 
to skilfully cultivated legends. From her entrance into European 
politics Russia has played with great success a Gargantuan réle. 
Her huge bulk has always served as an excuse for a Gargantuan 
appetite which had to be gratified somehow, no matter at whose 
expense. ‘To the rest of Europe it has always seemed natural that 
Russia should be stretching herself out in one direction or another. 
It seemed to be her destiny to be continually coveting the pro- 
perty of some unfortunate neighbour, and protesting that she 
would not be happy till she got it. When she had absorbed a 
big slice of Poland she discovered that Nature never intended her 
to be shut up in the Black Sea. But not finding it so easy as 
she expected to establish herself on the Mediterranean, she has 
postponed that ambition to the apparently easier one of exploiting 
the Northern Pacific coast. 

The Russian legend has changed its sphere but not its character. 
It still assumes that Russia is too great a Power to brook the 
slightest contradiction. Whatever she wants she must have be- 
cause, forsooth, she is not to be denied. She is so persistent 
that, sooner or later, she must succeed in whatever she undertakes. 
Least of all should any of her near neighbours thwart her, for she 
can make herself so disagreeable when she is offended. The Turks 
hold Constantinople only at her pleasure. Our Indian Empire 
hangs on a word from St. Petersburg, and the poor played-out 
Chinaman has nothing more to live for but Russian squeezing. 
Such are the legends which Russian vanity is fed on; not at home 
merely, but in foreign countries. The cult of Russian omnipotence 
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thas many foreign devotees, France, of course, is full of them, 
but they are not all on that side of the Channel. 

Formerly there was a slight flaw in the Russian legend. Eight 
-and a half millions of square miles sounded an immense territory. 
One hundred and twenty millions of souls subject to a single lord, 
-and three millions of armed men ready to lay down their lives for 
him, were spectacles to inspire the rest of the world with respect, 
if not with awe. But there was something wanting in the formid- 
able combination. It had to be admitted that Russia was not as 
rich in money as in men and acres. If she had capital commen- 
-gurate with her other resources she would, it was said, be irresistible. 
Latterly the great aim of the Russians has been to remedy the 
latter defect, and to raise themselves to as high a financial level as 
they occupy territorially. But their financial ambition has an 
ulterior aim. Bold finance is not cultivated in Russia so much for 
its own sake as for its military uses. It is valued as the best 
and, indeed, the only means of strengthening the sinews of 
war. 

The Ministers and military chiefs of Russia have studied the 
sinews of war question more systematically than those of any other 
Great Power, hardly excepting Germany. They have considered 
it in all its branches—the war-chest, national credit, and fiscal 
resources. If they have overlooked or under-estimated any aspect of 
it, it is the economic endurance of the Russian people. That, after 
all, is the limit of a country’s fighting power. However expert 
Government financiers may be, however high the public credit, and 
however easy it may be to borrow in quiet times, the war strain 
cannot go beyond the capacity of the people to bear the additional 
burdens of war, and to make the sacrifices it demands. Russia’s 
military financiers may have solved all the secondary problems to 
their own satisfaction, as they say they have, but if they be at 
fault on the fundamental point—the tax-bearing capacity of the 
nation—all the rest will be only a castle inthe air. The grander the 
structure of credit they build up for military use, the worse will be 
the collapse if the economic foundation it rests on is not equal to 
its weight. That is the true war problem in Russia. An ample 
war-chest has been provided for immediate requirements, and 
France might be counted on for at least one or two war loans, 
but when these have been expended what would there be to fall 
back on? What else, indeed, but mortgaged soil and Jew-ridden 
cultivators ? 

The so-called “new finance” in Russia, which dates. from the 
advent of M. Wyschnegradski, ten or eleven years ago, has worked 
on these three parallel lines—the formation of a gold reserve 
for war use, the consolidation of the public debt with a view to 
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raising the national credit, and the acquisition of financial support 
abroad. All three objects have been pursued with a splendid 
audacity and untiring zeal. As regards each of them tangible 
. results have been achieved; but whether or not they be worth the 
price that has been and is still being paid for them admits of 
discussion. Englishmen above all others have an interest in 
learning the plain practical truth about them, and an attempt to 
appraise them fairly may, under present circumstances, be 
opportune. 

As to the magnitude of the Russian gold reserve there can be 
no longer a question, and its importance as a war fund may seem 
equally indisputable. On the 3lst December, 1897, the gold in 
the State Bank and the Treasury amounted to 1,315 million roubles. 
It was so stated by the Finance Minister hiniself in his Budget 
report to the Emperor, consequently we have it on the highest 
official authority. At ten roubles to the pound sterling these 1,315 
million roubles are equal to 1314 millions sterling. If it were 
wholly reserved for war use, it would be the most gigantic war- 
chest ever formed, but it has a pacific use as well, and there we 
have the first of its several defects. It has to serve at the same 
time as a metallic guarantee for a paper currency almost as 
large as itself, and admitting of unlimited expansion. On the 
31st December, 1897, there were bank-notes outstanding against it 
to the amount of 999 million roubles, or almost one hundred 
millions sterling. These two functions—the military and the 
currency—must sooner or later clash with each other. Even in 
time of peace the fluctuations of foreign commerce and exchange 
may often threaten the gold reserve. The paper rouble which M. 
Witte has lifted by a tour de force to a gold level may not always 
be easy to keep there. It would not require a very violent 
political or commercial crisis to force out a large portion’ of the 
gold reserve, and thereby to jeopardize both the currency and the 
war-chest. 

This gigantic gold reserve labours under another internal weak- 
ness. It has two owners—the State Treasury and the State Bank. 
Since M. Witte reorganized the State Bank and made it little else 
than an annexe of the Treasury, that may not seem to matter much. 
In respect of superintendence the two institutions are virtually 
one, and M. Witte is master of them both; but, as regards the 
duties they have to perform, they can never be identified. A State 
treasury and a public bank must always have distinct spheres, and 
frequently they may have discordant interests. In the event of 
rivalry, which institution is to have the first claim on the gold 
reserve—the Government or the public? The odds are decidedly in 
. favour of the Government; very much indeed in its favour so long 
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-as M. Witte is Finance Minister. There has already been gossip in 
certain circles about secret transfers from the Bank account to that 
of the Treasury. Whatever may be the legal theory of their 
relations, the cardinal fact about them is that both are Government 
departments. 

As regards the second factor—national credit—we shall 
have to show how assiduously that has been exploited in the 
interests of a military policy. The leaders of the new finance 
have been most industrious borrowers, loan converters, and reor- 
ganizers. An official retrospect of the metallic debt operations 
of the past ten years shows in that period thirteen old issues wiped 
out and twenty-five new ones either created or taken over. Of 
the latter, sixteen are for railways taken over by the State, and two 
are for a Credit Foncier society in liquidation. All the old 
Government issues have been consolidated into three standard 
types—the Threes, Three-and-a-halfs, and Four per Cents. On 


the 1st of January last the respective amounts of these outstanding 
were :— 


RUSSIAN METALLIC LOANS, IsT JANUARY, 1898. 


Roubles. 
Four per Cents, cies on Ae bes ee 1,009,210,000 


Three-and-a-half per Cents is vio 99,422,000 
Three per Cents. __... ae Eee nee sat 263,956,000 


1,372,588,000 


The railway and miscellaneous issues make up another 760 million 
roubles, and the grand total on the lst January was 2,133,759,000 
roubles—say two hundred and fourteen millions sterling. 

The paper rouble issues have been as actively shuffled as the 
metallics; thirteen old issues having been converted or paid off 
and sixteen new ones having been created or taken over. Most 
of the latter are railway loans, the principal exception being the 
Four per Cent. Rentes, of which nearly two thousand million 
roubles were outstanding on the lst January last. The aggregate 
of the non-metallic loans now chargeable on the revenue is 
officially stated at 2,900,701,000 roubles, or two hundred and 
ninety millions sterling. Unfunded debt, including liabilities of 
the Bank of Russia, averages fifteen hundred million roubles, but 
that is nearly if not altogether off-set by the metallic reserves of 
the Treasury and the Bank. We have here, therefore, an interest- 
bearing debt of over five hundred millions sterling, nearly one half 
of it metallic, and the rest in paper. The annual charge provided for 
in the current year’s Budget exceeds twenty-two millions sterling, 

fully half as much again as that of Russia’s last war year (1877), 
and six or seven times as much as the cost of her debt at the period 
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of the Crimean War. The latter was, in fact, fought with paper— 
forced currency and Treasury notes. 

On paper, the Russian debt has been thoroughly well consolidated. 
It looks clear and simple to have only three or four large issues in 
place of twenty or thirty small ones. To the converting syndicates 
the consolidation has been a most agreeable and remunerative 
operation. But whether or not a better basis has been created for 
future borrowing—and that is the true object of military finance— 
will hardly be maintained by any impartial authority. From a 
market point of view, a grave error has been committed in narrowing 
the sphere and support open to Russian securities. The old bonds 
were held in London, Paris, Berlin, and Amsterdam. The new 
ones are concentrated in Paris, and in their day of trial the Paris 
Bourse will be their only mainstay. That of itself is a grave danger 
for Russia, and a vital defect in the sinew of war on which she must 
chiefly depend. Her gold reserve, big as it is, would soon be 
melted in a first-class campaign. Her paper money could not 
without risk of a collapse in foreign exchange be increased fast 
enough to meet the drain on the Treasury of fleets at sea and 
armies onland. Foreign money would be needed at an early stage 
in the contest, and only France could be expected to supply it. 
London has closed her account with the Russian Treasury, while 
Berlin and Amsterdam have reduced theirs to a tithe of what it 
used to be. 

France is now the principal creditor as well as the chief ally of 
Russia in Europe. Not only has she.three-fourths of the Govern- 
ment bonds held abroad, but she is stuffing herself full of Russian 
mining shares and other wild-cat scrip specially manufactured for 
her consumption. Frenchmen who can appreciate the risk to both 
countries involved in this Franco-Russian boom—as mad as the 
Kaffir circus in its worst days—are afraid to calculate the amount 
of French money locked up in it. The lowest estimate is eight 
milliards* of francs, and some of them run as high as eleven 
milliards. The day that sees Russia on the verge of war with 
another Great Power will give the Paris Bourse a far worse fright 
over its Russian securities than it is now having over its Spanish 
bonds. An actual outbreak of war would knock 25 per cent. at 
least off the market value of these securities—say two milliards off 
eight. There might not be much appetite for new loans after that. 

It is to be feared that France had rather hazy ideas of what 
she was committing herself to when she joyfully undertook to act 
the part of benevolent banker to the Russian Empire. Frenchmen 
do not appear to have examined their security very closely before 
they advanced their eight milliards on it. But they have had good 

*A milliard=£40,000,000 or $200,000,000. 
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opportunities since to complete their information. Russian finance 
is a favourite subject with them now, though not always an-agree- 
able one. It is hardly reassuring to them to discover, as they 
have done, that the Russian people are even more heavily burdened 
with debt than their Government is. Hopeless indebtedness is the 
normal condition of peasant and land-owner alike. Eighty million 
hectares of land—over two hundred million acres—are under 
mortgage, and the amount of the mortgages piled up on them 
is estimated at two hundred and forty millions sterling. 

A French paper, which professes to have derived its data from 
official sources, recently published the following inventory of 
Russian obligations, public and private, now on the market :— 


Francs. 

Funded debt... ron an int a. --- 16,275,169,872 
Uufunded debt pon see ...  1,380,366,669 
Mortgage bonds of private oungenion oa ...  3,915,522,786 
Obligations, railways he : os «-  2,193,981,739 
Do. industrial we ane ots ke 268,515,100 

Do. municipal = od aig ian 172,044,668 
24,205 ,600,834 


————- 


Equal to nine hundred and seventy millions sterling. The same 
French authority raises an alarm by no means premature about the 
Joint Stock gambling which has broken out in Russia. It has already 
produced a deluge of shares, capitalized at nearly four milliards of 
francs, or one hundred and sixty millions sterling. They range 
from banks and railways to distilleries and pawnshops, and the 
return we quote from classifies them thus :— 


Francs. 
Mines, oilworks, Kc. ... ae ots an --- 1,019,000,000 
Cotton and linen = oe ae “aa ... 753,500,000 
Credit Mobilier companies... ... as .-- 452,000,000 
Railways “os me ee es ate .. 294,103,984 
Sugar refineries ... Ast ims sis ies -- 239,500,000 
Chemicals me = — cia ‘oi or: 180,000,000 
Shipping companies... oe Se bite --- 132,500,000 
Credit Foncier ... — ca ia we pe 124,000,000 
Water, gas, tramways ed ai nes eos 118,000,000 
Insurances’ -... an ire oid sa Sad 117,000,000 
Spirit distilleries es = oes de sini 87,000,000 
Pawnshops a aa he a way - 22,000,000 
Tobacco factories sbi Bae pa iis is 9,500,000 
Sundries ... in oe pad oa oie ‘we 415,500,000 


3, 963,603,984 


French promoters trading on the Russomania of the day have 
introduced a choice selection of the above companies on the Paris 
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Bourse.. As they have only to be offered in order to find 
purchasers they are invariably started at a premium more or less 
fictitious, and before there can be any thought of dividends the 
premium often swells to 200 or 300 per cent. A concern called 
the Donbowia Balka, floated in Paris only a year ago, has its 500 
franc shares now quoted at 1,497. The Uhantiers de Nicolaieff, 
launched in May, 1897, commands 1,300 for its 500 franc shares. 
The Sud Russe, dating only from last November, was lately at a 
premium of 320, and the Volga Vichera, barely a month old, 
pretends to be 195 above par (500 francs). Both in Russia and 
France this gamble in manufactured scrip is beginning to excite 
uneasiness, and none too soon. 

The Franco-Russian alliance has, of course, a military object ; it 
could, under present circumstances, have no other, but the financial 
leaders of the two countries have most peculiar ideas of how the 
emergency they fear should be prepared for. Instead of husband- 
ing their resources, they:are “financing” them, which is quite 
another thing. Russia is using France as a milch cow, and France 
is using Russia as a sphere of exploitation. Should the alliance 
have to be put to the test of actual war, Paris and St. Petersburg 
are not unlikely to be disappointed in each other. The one will 
need far more than the other may deem it safe or convenient to 
lend, and before they get down to the real work of the alliance, 
what a wreckage of exploded bubbles there will be to clear 
away ! 

It has taken about eleven years to develop Franco-Russian finance 
into its now full-blown beauty. M. Witte has tried through it to 
do for the Russian Treasury what Peter the Great would fain have 
done for the Russia of his day—modernized it by a brilliant coup 
de main. He found-it very much behind the age—grovelling in 
chronic deficits and paper money. He claims to have transformed 
the deficits into surpluses, and to have raised the paper rouble to 
a gold basis. Certainly he has accumulated a gigantic gould 
reserve—one of the largest, if not the largest, in Europe. He has 
reorganized the Bank of Russia on the most elastic principles. 
He has converted all the old and out-of-date Government bonds 
into brand new Consolidateds, carrying a reduced interest. He has 
brought up and nationalized so many railways that now five-sevenths 
of the total mileage in the Empire is State property. In achieving 
these grand examples of the new finance, M. Witte has added 
proportionately to the public debt and to the annual liabilities of 
the Treasury, but the financial situation is thought to be none the 
worse for that. Rather has it improved, for nowadays no one can be a 
grand financier who has not scientifically exploited the national credit. 

Whatever Russia lacked in that respect, M. Witte has supplied 
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with lavish hand. She did not know what modern financing was 
until he and his predecessor, M. Wyschnegradski, taught her by 
practical example. To judge from their prosperity budgets and an 
apparently overflowing Treasury, they would seem to have effected 
a remarkable transformation. The financial flaw in the legend of 
Russian omnipotence is said to have yielded to their skilful manipu- 
lation. But whether the cure is to be temporary or permanent, 
there are still conflicting opinions. Four good harvests in succes- 
sion shower gold on an agricultural State like Russia, and “ end of 
the century ” financing can produce a beautiful glamour until the 
trick of itis found out. But Russia might commit a fatal error if she 
shaped her foreign policy on the assumption that the apparent 
increase in her financial strength, which M. Witte’s Budgets 
exhibit year after year in}more glowing colours, is genuine and 
enduring. We might also be deluding ourselves with groundless 
fears if we took it all too literally. 

In any future conflict between Great Britain and Russia, finance 
will be quite as important a factor as armaments. The issue will 
not be decided by the first shock of arms, but by the slow wearing 
financial strain to follow. It will be a question of staying power, 
and that will be a money, even more than a military, question. In 
her costly wars of recent times, Russia has not distinguished 
herself much financially, She was completely worn out by two 
years’ fighting in a small corner of the Crimea. Her short cam- 
paign against the Turks in 1877-78 so disorganized her finances 
that it took them fifteen years to recover. The Russians themselves 
are well aware of this vital defect in their military power, and they 
have of late years made strenuous efforts to remedy it. To that 
end both their foreign policy and their financial policy are being 
studiously directed. Assistance in strengthening Russian credit 
abroad and replenishing the Treasury at home, has for the past ten 
years been the price of Russian friendship. Prince Bismarck, 
much as he coveted the prize, seems to have thought the terms 
demanded too high. He would not throw open German savings 
to be exploited by the loan mongers and mortgage brokers of 
St. Petersburg. So little did he like these gentry that he had 
Russian securities tabooed in Berlin, and the Imperial Bank of 
Germany ceased to make advances on them. 

Russia vainly attempted to retaliate by closing her market 
against German exports. Her financiers met, however, with more 
sympathy in Paris. A Franco-Russian movement was started for 
drawing the two countries together in the mutually beneficial 
characters of banker and borrower. That was the germ of .what 
has now become a formal alliance between the republic of. the 
West and the autocrat of the East. On the Russian side it has 
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been a financial scheme from the beginning, and from that point of 
view it has served its purpose admirably. With the enthusiastic 
co-operation of French syndicates M. Witte has succeeded in 
borrowing several milliards of French savings and in applying them 
to the great advantage of his own Government. We do not say to 
the advantage of Russia, because there is little prospect of its ever 
benefiting the Russian people. So far they are losers rather than 
gainers by the brilliant schemes of their Finance Minister. Their 
taxes have had to be increased in order to meet the growing 
charges of the public debt, and, in the not impossible event of a 
break-down, it is they who will be crushed under the falling fabric 
of overblown credit and fictitious wealth. In this connection the 
Russian Government and the Russian people have unfortunately 
little in common. Their interests are not identical but different, 
and at times directly opposed to each other, as we shall see when 
the official Budget has to be compared with that of the peasant and 
the landowner. 

It is a noticeable coincidence that Franco-Russian finance dates 
back to about the time of the boycott of Russian securities in 
Berlin. Whether or not Prince Bismarck had a presentiment of 
its inevitable results they have certainly justified his opposition. 
The last Finance Minister of the old school was M. Bunge, who 
retired in 1887. He was not a man to indulge in illusions, much 
less to palm-them off on his Sovereign. The financial condition of 
the Empire had long been bad, and he did not try to conceal it 
either from himself or the world. In his final report to the 
Emperor he described the situation with a candour rarely heard in 
the Russian or any other Court. ‘‘ For several decades,” he said, 
“the Government has been obliged to have recourse to new loans 
in order to pay the interest on the old ones.” 

With the advent of M. Wyschnegradski a transformation took 
place almost as suddenly as in a pantomime. As if by enchant- 
ment, deficits which had risen sometimes to one hundred million 
roubles, gave place to surpluses of from forty to sixty millions a 
year. How it was done was M. Wyschnegradski’s secret. As a 
professional financier he was bound to have secrets; they were 
as necessary to him as to a professional magician. He was assisted 
in his occult operations by a variety of outside professionals who 
took a friendly interest in the loans which became as distinctive a 
feature of his system as hissurpluses. Among the parasitic finance 
houses of Berlin and Paris a “‘ Wyschnegradski group” formed 
itself with the benevolent object of battening on the Russian 
Treasury. In a few years 800 million roubles was added to the public 
debt, Then the success of the new finance began to excite envy 
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among the older bureaucrats at St. Petersburg. Growing opposition 
was offered to it in the Council of State, which ultimately proved 
too strong for M. Wyschnegradski. One day he received from the 
Emperor a curt invitation to resign. 

But his policy did not fall with him. It passed on to the abler 
hands of his friend and successor, M. Witte. There was an odd 
similarity in the origin of these two Ministers, both having come 
from the South Western Railway, which M. Witte has since 
converted into a State line. M. Wyschnegradski was for a long 
while President of the South Western Council of Administration, 
and M. Witte, who rose from a comparatively humble position in the 
company’s service, was his protégé. When the protégé succeeded 
the patron at the Ministry of Finance, their joint policy received a 
new. and more vigorous expansion. The Russians were shown 
that the game of high finance could be played as boldly in St. 
Petersburg as elsewhere. State enterprise invaded all the main 
channels of industry. It launched into railway building, spirit and 
tobacco monopolies, exchange operations, and trading in its own 
securities. To suit M. Witte’s advanced ideas, the State Bank 
was reorganized and made a department of the Treasury, the 
financial control, hitherto exercised by the Council of the Empire, 
was modified, and the Finance Minister became virtually inde- 
pendent and irresponsible. 

In order to justify these radical changes dazzling results had 
to be produced for public admiration. Favoured as he was by an 
opportune improvement in the economic condition of the Empire, 
due to four good harvests in ‘succession, M. Witte accomplished 
that feat without difficulty. He had to measure himself against 
an exceptionally low standard—the famine years 1891-92. Starting 
from them the revenue should, in any case, have made a sharp 
rally, and that not only happened but it received a new 
impulse. from the four bountiful years which immediately fol- 
lowed the famine, and did a great~deal to recoup the losses 
it had entailed. ‘These natural causes of improvement M. Witte 
reinforced by several others of his own invention, and the 
value of which is ss certain. He has raised customs and 
excise duties ; he has multiplied State monopolies, and nearly every 
important railway in the empire has been financed by him and his 
syndicates into the possession of the Treasury. In other words, 
they have been taken under his omnivorous protection. It is far 
from evident that they are likely to prove profitable investments 
for the State. Like the kindred experiments in Socialism indulged 
in by the London County Council, they seem to add to the public 
expenditure quite as fast as to the public income. Both tlege have 
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expanded vigorously under M. Witte’s control, as may be seen: 
below :— 


RuSsIAN REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1891-97 (IN ROUBLEs). 


— REVENUE. ExPENDITURE. 


ee: 890,515,476 925,355,708 
et” Sugtneigs fics WSS 964,687,095 952,575,764 
NR ate i Fe had 1,031,489,740 996,392,639 
ee gee 1, 145,352,364 1,045,512,088 
Te ee ee 1,244,362, 202 1, 129,439,236 
1896 (estimates) jos ae 1,239,471,695 1,231,088,414 
1897 a ar ee 1,318,366,495 1,284,858,862 


7,834,275,067 7,565,222,711 


In the rescript to the Finance Minister lately issued along with 
the Imperial ukase, ordering the expenditure of 90 million roubles 
on warships, the Emperor speaks of 600 million roubles having 
been saved out of the ordinary revenue during M. Witte’s adminis- 
tration. That does not agree with the foregoing figures, taken for 
the first five years from the reports of the Controller of the 
Empire, and for the other two years from M. Witte’s own Budget 
statements. These show surpluses of only 269 million roubles, or 
less than half the amount mentioned in the Imperial rescript. If 
asked where the other 330 millions was to be found, M. Witte 
would probably direct us to the extraordinary expenditure, or to 
the “free funds in the Imperial Treasury,” both very mercurial 
items. Their aggregates are duly entered in the accounts of each 
financial year, but without any clue being given to their erratic 
changes. Our latestinformation about the “free funds in the Imperial 
Treasury ” is derived from the Imperial rescript above referred to. 
It states that on the 1st January last they amounted approximately 
to 200 million roubles, of which 106 millions had been appropriated 
to the extraordinary expenditure of the current year. Only 
94 million roubles therefore remained unappropriated, and the 
90 millions now assigned to the building of warships practically 
exhausts it. 

The ‘free funds of the Imperial Treasury,” which seem to be 
drawn on for all special expenditure, are evidently distinct from 
the ordinary treasury balances. Their source is uncertain, but 
casual references to them in official reports indicate that they are 
to a considerable extent replenished from loans, sales of State 
property, and miscellaneous financing. The most significant fact 
in their recent history is their rapid diminution. At the beginning 
of 1896 their amount was given as 294 million roubles. A year 
later they had further shrunk to 246 millions. On the 1st January 
last they had fallen, according to the Imperial rescript, to 
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200 millions, and a year hence they will be virtually exhausted, 
unless in the interval fresh borrowing may have replenished them. 
We may be told that they have been well spent, and it is true that 
new railways and works of public utility form a large part of the 
extraordinary expenditure to which they have been devoted. But 
the moral of the present situation is none the less obvious, that 
the surpluses of the past seven years, whether they were 
600 million roubles as the Imperial rescript said, or only 
269 millions as the official accounts indicate, have for all future 
use vanished. If not actually spent they are no longer available 
for any new claims on the Treasury. 

That circumstance might not be so very serious if future years 
promised to maintain the supply of surpluses. But they do not, 
and even M. Witte, optimist as he is, has felt constrained to 
utter a timely warning on this point. In presenting to the 
Emperor the Budget for the current year, he “ cannot help express- 
ing his fears as to the possibility of a delay, or even a falling off 
in the payment of direct, and some indirect taxes.” Last year’s 
harvest “ must be considered unsatisfactory,” as though “it may 
be sufficient to feed the population it will not allow of the usual 
surplus for export.” Neither is the prospect for next year 
altogether encouraging, and the Finance Minister deems it high 
time to record his opinion that “the data” of the past four years, 
1893—96, “ must not in future be taken as quite normal, either 
in estimating harvests or in generally considering the economic 
condition of the population and the capacity of individual sources 
of revenue.” 

The question which the Finance Minister hints at with courtier- 
like delicacy is how a cycle of average years, not to say poor ones, 
may affect the revenue. The recent cycle of fat years increased 
it materially, but the excess has been all swallowed up by heavier 
expenditure. The fiscal condition of the Empire is, in other words, 
little better now than it was previous to the short run of prosperity in 
1893-96, and one or two more short harvests would make it worse 
than it was then, as the enlarged expenditure may be difficult to re- 
trench. Ifthe Russian Government were seriously thinking of going 
to war with Great Britain, or even with Japan, one thing is certain, 
that it could not hope to screw its ordinary revenue much higher than 
it is already. All economic authorities who have studied the actual} 
condition of the Russian people agree that theyare overtaxed already 
and could bear no additional burdens. The St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent of The Economist, himself a Russian, wrote thus in 
January last of the Budget for the current year: “There is not 
the least doubt, however, that the excessive Customs and Excise 


duties are imposing a burden on the people beyond their capacity to 
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bear. Ifthe revenue is growing, it is, unfortunately, not a sign of 
a better economic condition of the people, but it shows that Russian 
agriculturists are spending their capital. If we had reliable 
statistics as to the number of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs in 
Russia there is no doubt but they would show a decrease in our 
live stock, and that this is the reason why Russia exports so little 
meat, cheese, butter, &c.” 

Without something deeper rooted behind them, gold reserves, debt 
consolidations, Bourse jugglery, and all the ingenious devices of 
Franco-Russian finance will not go far in a grand campaign. They 
will be as short-lived in serious war as forced currency was in the 
Crimea. When they are exhausted, Russia will have to stake all on 
the sinew of war which underlies every other—the financial capacity 
of her owr people. If their margin of free income be large, they 
will have so much the more to sacrifice for the Empire; and if it 
be small, they will have so much the less. What the margin may be 
we can only guess from casual and indirect evidence. In estimating 
it, we have to remember that Russia, though she has launched of 
late very wildly into industrial ventures, is still but an agricultural 
country. She lives by the soil, and, sad to say, four acres out of 
every five are mortgaged. The fortunes of the Russian agriculturist 
rise and fall with the price of wheat. Just now, when wheat is 
abnormally high, they may be easy, but when wheat was low they 
were very hard. The rate at which mortgages increased during the 
period of low prices was sufficient proof of the agriculturai distress 
which prevailed even in the most fertile districts. A still more con- 
vincing proof was the rapid accumulation of taxes in arrear. 

After the famine of 1891-92, arrears of taxes rose to an enormous 
height, and it is ominous how slowly they afterwards diminished. 
The Controller’s report for the year 1895 gives the amount of 
arrears for each of the twenty provinces and the percentage they 
represented of the annual totals. In Orenburg they were 492 per 
cent., or nearly five years’ taxes, in Kazan 355 per cent., Oufa 321 
per cent., Samara 342 per cent., Nijni Novgorod 306 per cent., 
Simbirsk 210 per cent., Penza 206 per cent., and so on down to 
2 per cent. in Podolia. Only jive of the twenty provinces were less 
than one year in arrear. Evidently, when the famine overtook them 
they had little or no savings to help them through. Their ruin was 
as rapid and complete as that of our Indian ryots under a similar 
calamity. For years before the famine came, neither the moujiks 
nor the nobles had been making any money. After every harvest 
the most piteous memorials were being sent to the Czar, imploring 
relief from taxation or a reduction of interest on mortgages. 

One of these memorials—that of the nobility of Poltawe—caused 
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some commotion by its forcible statement of the agricultural 
‘dilemma. According to it, the Government of Poltawa contained 
1,050,000,000 dessatines (2? acres) of arable land, producing, on an 
average, 35 million pouds of cereals. Deducting 7 million pouds 
for seed, there was a surplus of 28 million pouds for sale. At the 
-average price of the day that brought in 11,200,000 roubles, out of 
which had to be paid the following charges :—Labour, 10,500,000 
roubles ; interest on mortgages, 2,750,000; land tax, 756,000; 
total, 14,006,000 roubles, or 2,800,000 roubles more than the value 
-of the crop. Presented in another way, the net return on the 
capital invested—nearly all borrowed money—had been, in 1881, 
43 per cent., and in 1891-93 it had fallen to 3°3 per cent. But 
all the time 5 per cent. had to be paid on the mortgages, even 
-on those obtained from the Government banks. Private mort- 
_gagees probably charged 6 or 7 per cent., which would be about 
‘double what the mortgagor could earn on the money. 

M. Flourens, during his visit to Russia in 1894,was painfully struck 
with what he called “‘ agriculture russe agonisante.” “ Russia,” he 
wrote, “is at this moment passing through an economic crisis of 
the greatest intensity, and her agricultural wealth is seriously 
impaired.” Immediately afterwards, a series of abundant harvests, 
followed by an important rise in the price of wheat, relieved the 
-agony for atime. But a return of low prices would bring it on 
-again in a worse form, perhaps, than before. It is fortunate that 
new sources of wealth are opening up in Russia. The petroleum 
industry of the Caspian, the goldmines of Siberia, the growth of 
-domestic manufactures, the extension of railways, and the invest- 
ment of foreign capital where it is prudent and not speculative, 
will in time render the empire less dependent on its wheat-fields. 
But the latter are still its mainstay, and will continue to be for 
many years to come. 

We have the highest respect for the new-born energy of the 
Russian people, and wish them well in all the pacific enterprises 
they are carrying out for the benefit of civilization. We do not 
grudge them the progress they are making, nor would we depreciate 
in any envious spirit the splendid destiny they have before them. 
‘They are welcome to the best they can do for themselves within 
their own borders, and also to a fair field in foreign competition. 
For ourselves, we have never asked more than that. It is our 
proud boast to have always been the least selfish of trading and 
colonizing Powers. We alone have admitted other nations to an 
equal share in our conquests on behalf of civilization. Consequently 
we represent, in this conflict, much more than ourselves. Weare the 
upholders of a principle and a system essential to human progress. 

: 16* 
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It is our duty not only to ourselves, but to every commercial State 
in the world, as distinguished from the great military States, to 
defend that principle. 

Russia is the Power against whom it has most need to be 
defended. From no fault of our own or any ill-will against the 
Russians we have frequently had to oppose her; for the simple 
reason that her foreign policy is the antipodes of ours, and that our 
commercial system cannot co-exist with hers. Wherever she gets 
@ footing on foreign soil, be it Chinese or Turkish, she must 
Russianize it, which means shutting us out as completely as she 
can, and along with us all other countries enjoying the benefit of 
the commercial freedom that accompanies the British flag. The 
issue now pending between the two foreign policies in China is the 
* most vital that has yet arisen. Within the next few months the 
future of the northern half of the Chinese empire has to be decided 
—whether it is to be Russianized, and more or less closed to all but 
Russian commerce, or to remain open under the protection of the 
country that first opened it and made it free to all the world. 

Why should we hesitate to maintain our established policy 
against Russian encroachments? Why should British diplomacy 
falter when it has the sympathy of every impartial State at its 
back? It cannot be suspected of under-estimating the moral 
power behind it, but it may easily over-estimate, as many people 
do, the financial power on the other side. The legendof Russian 
supremacy still flourishes to the great advantage of Russian 
diplomatists. It is now more dominant than ever, because the 
bad finance which was formerly its one weakness is supposed to 
have been permanently cured. Granting that it has been improved 
- in some respects, it is still far from being sound. As we have 
shown, its basis is too dangerously narrowed, and the advantage 
of linking it so closely and exclusively with French finance has 
yet to be proved. 

There is not more than one financial system on the Continent 
capable of withstanding for any length of time the shock of even a 
second-rate European war, and the financial systems which would 
most quickly collapse under it are those of France and Russia—the 
two countries which are most actively and systematically pursuing 
- a policy of provocation. 

W. R. Lawson. 
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A VoICE FROM THE RANKS. 


By the provisions of the lately issued Army Estimates the position 
and prospects of the soldier of to-day are naturally somewhat 
different to what they were before the new regulations came into 
force. The uninitiated civilian reader, however, will probably find 
it somewhat difficult to appreciate exactly in what particular 
respects lie these differences. The 238 pages of the said Estimates, 
and the twenty-one appendices attached thereto, all bristling with 
statistics, do not render the solution of this problem a very easy 
one, and after many weary hours spent in grappling with the 
columns in which the information he seeks is supposed to be con- 
tained, he will, in all probability, be just as unenlightened on the 
subject as he was before. 

As one who has been “ behind the scenes ”—having served, as ‘a 
private soldier and non-commissioned officer, for some vears in 
the ranks of an infantry battalion—I am, perhaps, peculiarly 
enabled to contrast the old order of things with the new. 

It is now some seven years since the blandishments of the 
recruiting sergeant were successfully instrumental in launching me 
on a military career. During this period I was in receipt of the 
“General Advantages of the Army,” not only in the “home 
stations,” but also in those portions of the Queen’s dominions 
officially referred to as “beyond the seas.” For the space of six 
out of the seven years of my military life I experienced the various 
aspects of “ soldiering” that occur under foreign suns, in those far- 
off garrisons where the presence of the Union Jack bears eloquent 
witness to England’s occupation thereof. 

Looking back on this eventful period of my life, several points 
in the question of “The Army as a Career” stand out con- 
spicuously. Whether a non-commissioned officer, or private 
soldier, is, on the whole, better off than a civilian of the same 
standing is the problem with which the intending recruit is con- 
fronted. 
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To approach the question from a financial point of view may, 
perhaps, savour somewhat of a spirit of sordidness, but it is one 
that eminently appeals to our business-like nation. Little wonder 
then that the Government placards give such publicity, in the 
largest of type and most striking of colours, to the “Scale of Pay 
and Pensions.” This is stated to be as follows :— 


Per diem. .d. Per diem. 
Private Pm ton * we Sergeant ove in 
Lance-Corporal _... ens wie Colour-Sergeant ... ve 
Corporal... os ee ne Quarter-Master Sergeant 
Lance-Sergeant ... ai wes Sergeant-Major & Bandmaster... 


The above table refers only to the infantry of the line; in the 
cavalry and departmental corps the rates are rather higher. Again, 
non-commissioned officers and men employed in the orderly-room 
and regimental offices, as clerks, &c., or in the band, receive a certain 
amount of “extra-duty pay.” Perhaps it would be as well if I 
were here to give in full the official description of the privileges. 
accruing to the position of “A Soldier of the Regular Forces” 
at the time of my initiation. Thus ran the document in 
question :— 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF THE ARMY. 


“In addition to money wages a soldier receives a ration of bread 
and meat, lodging, fuel, and light, and medical attendance for 
himself, and, if married, for his family; and, on first joining the 
army, is supplied with a complete outfit of clothing, and a free 
kit, containing such necessaries as brushes, combs, razors, &c.; and 
he is afterwards supplied periodically with the principle articles of 
his clothing without charge. He is required to keep up his under- 
clothing and necessaries at his own cost, and to pay for repairs to- 
his clothing while in wear, and for his groceries, vegetables, and 
washing, but not for his bedding.” 

At first sight, this certainly appeared a fairly liberal condition of 
things—it was not until later that the cloven hoof presented 
itself. Seven shillings a week, together with entire freedom from 
anxiety with regard to food, clothing, medical attendance, educa- 
tion, house rent, and rates and taxes, were certainly not picked up 
every day, nor, for that matter, can they be now. Little wonder 
then that, with a number of other embryo warriors, 1 yielded to. 
the honeyed words of Sergeant Hawke, and offered myself as a. 
candidate for the profession of arms, “for the term of seven years. 
with the colours and five years in the reserve.” 

The preliminaries were soon over, and, with the taking of the 
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“Oath of Allegiance,” my conversion, from a civilian to a soldier, 
was finally effected. 

A month later certain untoward suspicions that things were not 
exactly what they seemed slowly dawned upon me. Unwilling to 
harbour unfounded ideas in this direction, I waited a little time, 
and when I had completed half-a-year’s service I made another 
examination of the circular in question. 

The result thereof scarcely filled me with heartfelt admiration 
for the veracity of the compilers of the said “ General Advantages.” 
Perhaps, however, they took a more roseate view of the question 
than I, at this period, felt inclined to do. However, as time went 
on, I made occasional notes of particulars of discrepancies between 
the theory of the soldier’s life, according to this pamphlet, and the 
actual practice within my personal experience. It is from these 
notes that I now propose to make a few observations. 

Treating firstly, then, of the financial aspect of the soldier's 
position, I would point out that under no circumstances could the 
private soldier receive a shilling a day as his regimental pay. As 
a matter of fact, he cannot do so even now, as I will presently 
demonstrate. ‘True it is that he is credited with this sum; but 
there is another side to the ledger. This is the debit side. From 
his shilling had to be deducted, firstly, the cost of his “ groceries, 
vegetables, and washing.” In the infantry this amounts to 34d. 
per diem (and in some corps to 4d.). Thus, at one fell swoop, his 
“ shilling” became 83d. In the cavalry, and many other branches 
of the service, the “grocery stoppage ” was still higher. When, at 
a later stage in my career, I attained to the rank of lance-corporal, 
my pay did not increase in accordance with the scale defined on 
the authorized placard. It remained at precisely the same rate as 
that which I received as a raw recruit. This was owing to the fact 
that while the “establishment” of this rank was then twelve per 
battalion the number of such N.C.O.’s as “probationers” was 
about fifty. A year later, however, the “establishment” rising to 
thirty-two, brought me on the list of “paid” lance-corporals, and 
3d. per diem was added to my professional income. Many of my 
brother N.C.O.’s, who were junior to me, took a couple of years, and 
more, to climb into the first thirty-two places necessary to receive 
this extra pay. 

Precisely the same thing occurred on my further advancement 
to lance-sergeant. For more than three years I together with 
several] other probationary “lancers,” though duly wearing our 
three stripes and performing the duties of this office, received but 
the pay of corporals(1s. 8d.). In addition to this, as members of the 
sergeants’ mess, it was further depleted by a daily deduction of 7d. 
for messing alone. When our accounts for such items as subscrip- 
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tions, washing, and batmen had been settled, there was, as will be 
readily imagined, not very much left out of a month’s pay. 

_ Besides the “grocery stoppage” already referred to, there were 
{and still are) several other compulsory deductions made from the 
pay of soldiers of all ranks. These are for haircutting, washing, 
cricket club, library, and shooting. Anent these various items, the 
Recruiting Department maintains a discreet reserve. When the 
different charges have been deducted from a soldier’s pay his 
credit balance is considerably reduced. In proof of this I submit 
some specimen accounts. 


I. PRIVATE JOHN SMITH. 


Crepits (1897-98). Desits (1897). DeEsits (1893). 


£s. a. 
To 31 days’ pay ‘Lo 31 days’ mess- 
mus &. .- 12 @ meee... 
To.washing at ad. 
To cricket orfoot- 
ball subserip- 
tion ... 
To shooting club 
To haircutting... 
To marking clo- 
thing ... me 
To library 


oo coco 


ToraL Crepits £1 11 O/TorAL Desirs £0 9 113/ToTaL Desirs £0 2 2 


Monthly Credit Balance (1897) 
29 ” ” ( 1 898) 


Monthly Net Gain ... (1898) £0- 7 9 


II.. CoRPORAL WILLIAM JONES. 


Creprrs (1397-98). | Destrs (1897). | Desrts (1898). 
| 
| 


£ a. a.| S a. 4 £s. d. 
To 31 days’ pay As for Pt. Smith 0 9 114:As for Private 
\. ab Is. 8d. 211 8 Smith - O28 Q 


1 
“2 


ToTaL CREDITs £211 8/ToTaL Desits £0 9 113/ToTaL Debits £0 2 2 2 


£ 
Monthly Credit Balance (1897) 2 
” ” 9 (1898) 2 


Monthly Net Gain ... (1898) £0 7 9 
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III. SERGEANT THOMAS BROWNE. 


Crepits (1897-98). Desits (1897). Desits (1898). 


£s. d. £-s. d. £ «.-@. 
To 31 days’ pay To 31 days’ mess- 
at 2s. 4d. .. 312 4) ing at7d. -« © 3 Fi. us a: Nil. 
To mess subscrip- 
aon. ... ow oO - 
To cricket or foot- 
ball club 
To shooting club 
To haircutting ... 
To marking 
To batman* 
To washing* 
To library 


015 11 


ocoooocooco 


ToraL CREDITS £312 4/ToTAL DeBits £112 O|)ToTAL DEBITs £0 13 11 


Monthly Credit Balance (1897) 
’? 9? ? (1898) 


Thus it will be seen that, instead of the monthly pay of & private 
soldier, corporal, or sergeant being £1 11s, £2 11s. 8d. and 


£3 12s. 4d., respectively, the amounts actually drawn by them 
are, at the most, £1 1s. 3$d., £2 1s. 114d., and £2 0s. 7d. It will 
also be perceived that from a financial point of*-view-that of 
corporal is the best paid rank. 

Going a little further into these calculations I will show what, 
in seven years, a soldier’s compulsory deductions from his pay 
will amount to:— 


1897. 1898, 
(And 6 years (And 6 years 
previously.) following.) 


£ s. ; & 
Private Thomas Smith ...| 91 2 2: £31 18s. 9d. saved 
Corporal William Jones ...| 91 2 by abolition of Grocery 
Sergeant John Browne _...| 132 19 é Stoppage. 


* These two items are not compulsory. They are both matters of private 
arrangement, but as all non-commissioned officers of this rank are compelled, in 
virtue of their position, to have a batman, and to pay someone to do their washing, 
I have mentioned the terms usually paid in the infantry on these two accounts. 

+ By adding, as a credit, for 1897, the item of ‘deferred pay,” each of these 
three amounts will be lessened by £21. Under the new order of things, however, 
‘deferred pay” is to be no longer a part of our military system, and its place is 
to be taken by a ‘‘ gratuity.” This “gratuity” is to be calculated at the rate of 
£1 per annum, or £7 for seven years. Thus, the recruit of to-day is to receive a 
‘‘gratuity ” of £7, and exemption from the “‘ grocery stoppage ” of 3d. per diem, 
in place of the former ‘‘ deferred pay ” of £21 and the levying of this food tax. 
The net daily gain under the new system will be approximately 14d. to the 
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The civilian reader will, I think, ‘acknowledge that these de- 
ductions amount to a somewhat large proportion of the pay with 
which non-commissioned officers and men are credited. Whether 
it is a fair proportion or not is a matter for Pall Mall to 
determine. 

To the credit side of the foregoing accounts I have not added 
any items of “ good-conduct pay.” As pay in this respect cannot 
possibly be obtained by soldiers under two years’ service (and then 
only by privates and lance-corporals) it cannot obviously be in- 
cluded among the credits of the average soldier. It is issued 
at the rate of one penny per diem for each badge to all men 
below the rank of corporal whose professional conduct merits 
such mark of approbation. Lest my readers should be of opinion 
that, by excessive virtue, a soldier may amass speedy opulence, I 


must explain that good-conduct badges are awarded only under 
these: regulations :— 


After 2 years’ service, if clear of a ‘‘ regimental entry ” during 
this period os Fa jae 

6 if in uninterrupted receipt of 1d. G.C. 

pay for the preceding two years ... 2d. ... 

12 ae 

18* 4d. ... 

23* oe 

28* C6. . 


ld. and 1 Badge. 


As I have not included “ good-conduct pay” among the soldier's 
credits, so also have I refrained from including “stoppage for 
barrack damages” among his debits. This is a varying charge, 
and is levied among all ranks. About twopence per mensem 
would be a fair ayerage under this heading, although I have often 
been compelled to contribute, in this respect, as much as three- 
pence, and sometimes twice this amount. As far as possible, how- 
ever, “barrack damages” are nowadays brought home to indi- 
viduals instead of being indiscriminately, as was formerly the case, 
among the innocent and guilty alike. In my day, certainly, the 
sun shone on the just and on the unjust, and the stoppage for 
“ barrack damages” was a painfully familiar item in the monthly 


accounts of every non-commissioned officer and man in the 
battalion. 


In examining the foregoing tables it must be strictly remembered 


soldier. The difference between the old ‘‘ deferred pay ” and the new “‘ gratuity,” 
amounting to £14 in seven years, is to be applied to meet the cost of the contem- 
plated “free ration” issue. By this plan, the £31 18s. 9d. which I have 
mentioned in the above table will become £17 18s, 9d. 

* Under certain conditions, a soldier may receive his fourth G.C. badge in 
sixteen years, and similarly his fifth and sixth badges in twenty-one and twenty- 
six years respectively. 
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that they only hold good in the case of those months that elapse 
without the non-commissioned officer or man concerned incurring 
any deduction whatever in respect of the purchase of an article of 
kit, the repair of his uniform, or temporary detention in hospital. 
If his misdeeds have been such as to land him in prison (and 
soldiers are not “ plaster saints”) he will draw no pay for such 
period, as he is thus compulsorily absent from military duty. 
“Fines for drunkenness,” too, are responsible for a perceptible: 
alteration in a soldier's monthly credit balance. Again, route- 
marching and manceuvres very soon wear out his boots, and to: 
sole and heel them will make a large hole in a week’s pay. The 
regimental tailor’s shop also demands a certain percentage for 
repairing the uniform that the frequent field-days, guards, and 
“ fatigue duties” that he undergoes so constantly will injure. A 
soldier has to be always spic and span upon parade, and if his 
clothing shows visible signs of age or shabbiness, he is very 
promptly “put down” for a new garment—at his own expense. 

The supply of neither “ clothing ” nor necessaries is an adequate 
one, and a man is therefore compelled to keep up his stock 
by making frequent purchases through his accounts from the 
quarter-master’s stores. Although he certainly does annually 
receive, as a “ free issue,” a serge frock, two pairs of boot, one cap, 
and a pair of trousers (with an extra pair and a tunic in alternate 
years) from the time that he joins his battalion to the day, seven 
years or so later, when he leaves it, he receives but one set of brushes, 
two towels, two shirts, two pairs of socks, and one razor! And, 
if cleanliness be closely akin to Godliness, the soldier can scarcely 
be expected to live up to this precept on an allowance of but 
one piece of soap and a single tin of blacking during this period. 
Although this is, perhaps, but a trifling matter, yet it is one for 
which provision might have been made in the new Estimates. 
The Wantage Committee evidently recognized the importance of 
these matters, and if their recommendations had been acted upon 
there would now be no ground for complaint in this direction. 

If he have the ill-fortune to be compelled to go to hospital, he 
will be charged 7d. per diem as long as he remains there. This 
charge is made quite irrespective of the fact whether his admit- 
tance is occasioned by venereal disease contracted entirely by his 
own fault, or for cold or fever resulting from the performance of 
uilitary duty. For in this manner do the authorities liberally 
interpret the phrase “free medical attendance.” Red tape, how- 
ever, does occasionally so far expand as to either wholly, or 
partially, remit “hospital stoppages,” in case of the treatment 
being necessitated: by an accident which has occurred strictly 
on duty. 
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The all-absorbing food question is the next with which I will 
deal. 

There has lately been a vast flourish of trumpets in connection 
with the “great improvements in the soldier’s messing,” but I can 
only say that the said “improvements” have not yet very con- 
spicuously extended to the troops stationed abroad. Three months 
ago, when I returned to England from the Cape, the food was 
almost precisely the same as that provided seven years earlier, 
when I first joined the service. The daily issue remained exactly 
the same—#lb. of meat (“weighed with bone ”) and one lb. of 
bread. Besides being “ weighed with bone,’ the meat is also 
weighed with such an amount of fat and gristle that, by the time 
it leaves the cook-house for the barrack-room, each man’s 
allowance has dwindled to some six or seven ounces. Sugar, milk, 
butter, potatoes, with tea and coffee have (until the new regula- 
tions are in working order) to be provided by the daily “ grocery 
stoppage” to which each man’s pay is subjected. How far 3d. or 
34d. will go to procure these items my readers may imagine for 
themselves. 

Among the many duties which the soldier is called upon during 
the period of his “colour service” to perform are several which 
cannot under any possibility be considered as military. I refer 
to the constant employment on “fatigue duty” that he will 
undergo. Many a recruit of the better sort is considerably dis- 
gusted to find himself almost constantly engaged in such purely 
domestic and menial occupations as washing up cups and saucers 
in the officers’ and sergeants’ messes, sweeping out drains and 
latrines, scrubbing tables and forms, polishing stoves, and cleaning 
windows, &c. &c. As “orderly sergeant ” it has often been my lot 
to detail one man to perform two or three different “fatigues ” 
(each extending for a couple of hours or more) in a single day. 
Little wonder then that the soldier sometimes grumbles when his 
brief intervals of liberty between parades are thus encroached 
upon. The result of his grumbling is always the same—immediate 
confinement in the guard-room, followed by punishment for a 
breach of the military discipline that is founded on instant and 
unquestioning obedience. If the soldier’s life and training were 
designed to fit him for employment as a housemaid one could very 
well understand the benefit of such occupation, but this not being 
quite the case, its object is not entirely clear. 

. The prospect of promotion naturally concerns all soldiers who 
are worth anything at all. The drudgery and scanty pay that 
form the lot of the private are by these only regarded as a tem- 
porary evil. Very properly they look forward to the days when, 
with stripes on their arms and an increase of pay in their pockets, 
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they can escape from the uncongenial atmosphere of the barrack- 
room to the comparative comfort of the sergeants’ mess. 

How long it will take the average recruit to effect this change 
it is impossible to state definitely. In different regiments and 
battalions different regulations naturally prevail. In one corps 
two or three years may suffice to see a well-conducted man on his 
journey from recruit to sergeant; while in another three times 
this period will not bring him sufficiently far up the roll of cor- 
porals to be eligible for appointment to lance-sergeant. 

The fact is promotion depends on so many things—the candi- 
date’s standing in the eyes of his company officer and colour- 
sergeant, his educational ability, character (from a military point 
of view), and the number of casualties occurring among his 
seniors. Broadly speaking, however, 1 would certainly maintain 
that the flow of promotion is infinitely swifter in a battalion 
stationed at home than in one serving abroad. 

The reasons for this contention are as follows :— 

From the home battalions drafts are being constantly sent out 
to those on foreign service. Each draft is accompanied by a pro- 
portion of N.C.O.’s. On their arrival in Egypt, or India, or South 
Africa, as the case may be, they are transferred to the new batta- 
lion. The N.C.O.’s accompanying them have then to be placed on 
the roll of such, and absorbed as vacancies in their respective 
ranks occur. Thus there is in the foreign service battalions 
about twice the competition to gain admittance to the non-com- 
missioned ranks, and about half the opportunity to reach them. 
The junior N.C.0.’s who have been patiently bearing the heat and 
burden of the day there are naturally anything but pleased at 
the constant arrival from England of the numerous corporals and 
sergeants who jump over their heads in this unceremonious 
manner. As the establishment of N.C.O.’s is strictly limited the 
chances that the juniors in the battalions abroad will ever reach 
sergeant’s rank are obviously rather remote. 

The home service battalion, however, benefits immensely by this 
arrangement. When any of its N.C.O.’s are transferred to the 
sister battalions abroad the vacancies thus created are filled by 
the next on the promotion roll at home. Consequently, these 
N.C.O.’s are very much the junior in age and service, while senior 
in rank to numbers of the corporals and sergeants serving 
abroad. 

On account of the continual arrival of N.C.O.’s during the six 
years which I spent abroad an extraordinary state of things pre- 
vailed in my battalion. Corporals who originally came out when 
we first embarked, were frequently superseded by men who had 
not even enlisted when these had gained their stripes. Indeed, 
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one N.C.O. who joined us as a sergeant had considerably less ser- 
vice as a soldier than I had as a corporal. The lance-corporals in 
particular were very hardly dealt with in this matter. Those who 
received their first stripe on the same day as myself had, many of 
them, actually to wait from three to five years before receiving 
further promotion to corporal. I, myself, after almost four years’ 
service in the rank of corporal had not climbed sufficiently far up 
this roll to attain to the appointment of “paid” lance-sergeant. 
It was certainly somewhat galling to see sergeants and corporals 
of a couple of years’ service come out and supersede comparative 
veterans of five and six years’ service, but who, owing to the con- 
gested state of promotion, were still lance-corporals. At the time 
of my promotion to corporal I occupied the twenty-seventh place 
on the roll of this rank; two years later my position was the 
thirty-sixth, or nine places lower down the roll. 

No article on “ Army Reform” seems to be complete without a 
reference or two to the subject of “deferred pay.” Accordingly I 
will briefly state how far the issue of this money affects the soldier 
who has enlisted before the new order of things is enforced. 

At the end of each year “ deferred pay,” to the extent of 2d. for 
each day that the soldier may reckon towards pension, is credited 
to him. After seven years, when he is transferred to the reserve, 
this amounts to £21. If, however, he remains “ with the colours ” 
for a further period of five years, and thus becomes non-liable to 
join the reserve, his “ deferred pay ” is increased to £36. 

Despite the fact that “deferred. pay” is issued for “past ser- 
vices,” if a soldier thinks fit to procure his discharge from the 
army by purchase this money, which his past services have 
entitled him to, is calmly withheld. Thus, a soldier who pur- 
chases his discharge after seven years’ service’is required to forfeit 
£21 “deferred pay,” as well as to lay down another £18 “ purchase 
money.” By this arrangement his discharge will cost him £39. 
Similarly, £36 represents the cost of a discharge purchased with 
six years’ service. 

The effect of issuing “deferred pay” at all has been simply to 
induce as many men as possible to leave the colours at the earliest 
possible opportunity. £21 was.a golden and irresistible bait to 
many a man who had probably seldom had twenty-one pence in 
his pocket. By the new regulations “deferred pay” is to be 
abolished, and a gratuity of £1 for each completed year of service 
is to be substituted. The money thus saved is to be applied to 
providing soldiers with an increased supply of rations to obviate 
the necessity for the present objectionable “ grocery stoppage.” 

I must now bring this paper to a close. Space has scarcely 
permitted me to offer any suggestions for the remedy of the various 
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abuses on which I have touched. I will, however, conclude by 
mentioning a few directions in which reforms seem to be most 
urgently needed :— 

1. Trained soldiers to receive a higher rate of pay than recruits. 

g, An annual issue of “necessaries,” and a more liberal allow- 
ance of clothing. 

3. The promotion of N.C.O.’s to run through both battalions of 
a regiment, and when N.C.O.’s accompany drafts abroad, the 
returning troopship to bring back an equal number of N.C.O.’s to 
the home battalion. 

4. The stoppage for “ washing, marking, haircutting, and library ” 
to be totally abolished. 


5. “ Fatigue duties ” to be performed only by men under punish- 
ment. 

6. “ Hospital stoppages ” to be abolished, except where a soldier 
is under treatment for disease occasioned by his own misconduct. 

7. The cost of discharge by purchase to be reduced with each 
year’s service. 

8. Reservists to be permitted to rejoin the colours at any tine, 
without being required to refund their “ deferred pay.” 

9. A reservist’s liability to be “called up” to be in inverse ratio 
to his period of service in this force. 


Finally, in dealing with the momentous subject of “Army 
Reform,” I scarcely think that we can do better than take the 
advice of Hamlet—* Oh, reform it altogether !” 


T. ATKINS. 


THE “RELIGIOUS” NOVEL. 


Ir is perhaps obvious enough that our fiction, like our fabrics, is 
largely governed by fashion. For a space we were bidden to read 
tales of adventure; and, accordingly, the table of each subscriber 
to the circulating library groaned beneath historical romances and 
tales of buccaneers, framed after the Stevensonian model, but with 
how little of the Stevensonian genius! At another period the de- 
tective story was the literary mode of the moment, deluging the 
apathetic reader with story after story, in which the stupidest of 
criminals evaded the most astute of detectives through a hundred 
weary pages. Hardly yet have we escaped from the reek of the Kail- 
yard, and the taste for morbid introspective studies seems unsated 
still. But those of us who have dared to hope that in the dirty 
unrealities of realistic novels fashion had touched the lowest depth 
of literary degradation were speedily undeceived. For the latest 
literary vogue is worse, its poison is more insidious, its hold over 
the general public is immeasurably stronger, and its results to 
readers who have any. respect for sacred things are more nauseating 
than were those of any fashion that preceded it. That latest fashion 
in contemporary literature—if for the sake of a convenient title we 
misuse an epithet—may be described as the Religious Novel. Of 
its appalling popularity there can be no doubt, even if we are san- 
guine enough to believe that this popularity will be short-lived. 
However this may be, having regard to the general favour with 
which the Religious Novel—for reasons as obvious as they .are 
saddening—is viewed, it seems worth while to enter a protesi, 
which, if it must needs prove ineffectual, shall at least be out- 
spoken ; to make one last stand on behalf of the dignity of litera- 
ture (if so old-fashioned a phrase be permissible), and, still more, on 
behalf of decency and reverence. 

It is not difficult to trace the causes which have brought the 
Religious Novel into being. In these days, when not to have 
written a novel threatens to become a rare and enviable distinc- 
tion, there are but two ways by which an author can hope to bring 
his work into a prominence greater than that which falls to the lot 
of the average book. The first is that his story should be told with 
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exceptional skill, with that rare talent which can touch old themes 
into new life, which can present episodes of everyday existence 
with striking dramatic force, or with real pathos, or with genuine 
humour. And as that path to success can lie open only to writers of 
especial talent, it is a matter of course that the alternative method 
should be the commoner—the method, namely, of compelling the 
attention of the public by the startling subject of a novel, and by 
“going one better” than any previous writer in the direction of 
crude sensationalism. Put frankly, the ideal of such a writer is, 
within the scope of three hundred pages, to outrage as many con- 
ventions as possible. Thus, not so many years ago belief obtained 
that certain subjects lay outside the legitimate domain of the 
novelist. It was thought that what is euphemistically known as 
“the sex-problem ” was hardly a seemly basis for astory ; it wassup- 
posed that minute accounts of repulsive diseases found their proper 
place in the medical journals rather than in the pages of a novel. 
Presently, however, it occurred to authors hungering for fame (or 
at least for notoriety) wholly to set aside these limitations, and 
their success from a commercial point of view quickly emboldened 
a host of others to follow their example, each in turn striving to 
outvie all “realistic” predecessors in sheer repulsiveness. But in 
process of time this field became exhausted. “The force of 
‘naturalization’ could no farther go,” and it became necessary to 
find another subject hitherto considered outside the novelist’s pro- 
vince. What so suitable as religion for this purpose? Religion so 
far had been held sacred at least in this respect; up to this time no 
author had ventured to offer the public a caricature of the Church 
or a parody of a Biblical narrative under the form of a romance. 
How could a cheap effect be obtained more easily than by defying 
this old-fashioned notion of reverence, and by presenting under the 
guise of a Religious Novel a liberal dose of sensationalism and 
sensuality to a public with only too strong an appetite for such 
fare? Already we had been supplied with romances in which the 
hero fluctuated spasmodically between Agnosticism and Christi- 
anity, and in which religious questions had been debated at 
great length. This was, however, but a mild innovation compared 
to what followed. The more sacred the subject, the greater the 
reverence hitherto attached to it, the more eagerly was it pounced 
upon as a theme for a novel. One need scarcely name Miss Marie 
Corelli as the leader of this distinguished school of writers. Lest we 
should think that any subject could henceforth be considered too 
sacred for treatment by a novelist, she began by taking the most 
sacred in the world—the story of our Lord’s Passion—and retold 
it at length, in her own peculiar style, with the setting of an 
emotional romance. Emboldened by the immediate and striking 
VOL, XXXL. 17 
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success of this experiment, she sought for another “religious” theme, 
and speedily hit upon one which, from the mystery and awe hitherto 
attached to it, was particularly suitable for her purpose. The person- 
ality of the Spirit of Evilis, we know, treated with much reticence in 
the Bible, the allusions to the powers of darkness are made with the 
utmost solemnity; the mystery of evil is one, we are told, that, at 
least in this world, the human intellect will never be able to com- 
prehend. The inspired writers of Scripture seem to shrink from the 
topic; the nature of Satan’s power is a subject which they tremble 
to approach, except with the most distant awe. All of which facts, 
of course, should increase our. gratitude and respect for a novelist 
to whom such feelings are unknown, who makes Satan the hero 
of a nineteenth-century romance, who furnishes him with dress- 
clothes, and brings him, together with a French cook,to a fashionable 
London hotel. With what pride should we regard an age which has 
produced such a novel as The Sorrows of Satan! How gratified 
we should be by this exhibition of the taste of the public, which has 
bought that novel in countless editions ! 

Needless to say, the success of these two “religious” novels was 
the signal for many other writers to betake themselves to the same 
fruitful field. Before long the sufferings of the early Christian 
martyrs was made the subject of a melodrama, Another writer has 
provided us with a novel in which Lazarus is made to figure as 
hero. Finally, an elaborate burlesque on the Church of England 
has been put together by Mr. Hall Caine, and has reached a sale of 
50,000 copies in little more than a month. Speaking seriously, is 
it not time that those few of us who regard these works—quite apart 
from their glaring literary defects—as transgressing a!l bounds ot 
decency and good taste should enter a vigorous protest ? 

That such books as Barabbas, The Sorrows of Satan, and The 
Christian should be extremely popular is indeed lamentable, but 
it is not altogether surprising. Both Miss Corelli and Mr. Hall 
Caine take themselves with the utmost seriousness, and this is a 
quality which the public dearly loves to find in an author. Each 
regards a novel as a semi-inspired “message”—Miss Corelli's warmest 
admirer can never equal Miss Corelli in his opinion of her work; Mr. 
Hall Caine himself applies the epithet “colossal” to his farrago of 
absurd theories founded upon imaginary facts, Again, the accident 
that Mr. Hall Caine, with all his defects, writes adinirable English, 
while Miss Corelli’s style embodies well-nigh every fault known to 
the student of the language, affects in no appreciable degree their 
relative popularity with the bulk of the reading public, which is 
blissfully unconscious that such a quality as style exists. On the 
other hand, it loves a book which it fondly believes to be intellec- 
tuul—it loves “to think that it thinks” Boing illiterate to a 
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degree itself, it never doubts for a moment that the scraps of 
theosophy, the antiquated theories of psychology, the fragments of 
elementary science, which Miss Corelli sets with such infinite pomp 
before her readers, are not in truth the époch-making discoveries 
of a profound and original thinker. Once more, it is impossible to 
disguise the fact that it prefers its food highly spiced. In the 
pages of Vice Versa, Mr. Anstey remarks on the happy form of 
compromise known as “Sunday Reading,” and observes that a 
great many persons of the straiter sect will peruse a novel with 
great alacrity when it is published in instalments in a “ religious 
magazine,” although they would be shocked at the idea of reading 
it on Sunday when, later on, it comes to them from the library in 
volume form. And by aspecies of half-unconscious hypocrisy that is 
somewhat analogous, the same persons who would shrink with horror 
from a professedly “ advanced,” or “ realistic” book devour eagerly 
whole pages of “ suggestive” writing when presented to them under 
the guise of a “religious novel.” They relish immensely. passages 
which can scarcely be called “doubtful,” because, unfortunately, 
there can be no possible doubt about their meaning. Strongly- 
coloured descriptions of illicit love-making, lengthy music-hall 
episodes in which the sensuality is scarcely veiled, these are, it 
seems, to be the inseparable accompaniments of the “religious” 
novel, and, under the pretence of attacking vice, its writers con- 
trive to minister to the vicious appetite no less fully than does the 
frankest of French realists. So it is not altogether surprising that 
the religious novel sells in mammoth editions, that as many copies 
of The Christian should have been bought in a month as of Kid- 
mapped in ten years, while who shall compute the sale of Miss 
Corelli's works? And we may adduce yet another reason for the 
success of the religious novel, a reason that, if it seems at first sight 
paradoxical, has yet some truth in it—the fact that the general 
public has a genuine interest, albeit a vague and sentimental one, 
in the study of religious questions. It has enough to welcome a 
book that deals with these problems in the course of a story, but 
it has not enough to discriminate between the religious and sacri- 
legious, between vague feelings about religion and religious feeling, 
and it holds the author at worst as brutally frank when in truth 
he is frankly brutal. 

The last prominent “religious novel” at the moment of writing 
is, as has been mentioned, Mr. Hall Caine’s The Christian, and it 
is worth while to dwell with a little more detail upon this, the last, 
and in some respects the most pernicious of its class. To analyse at 
length one of Miss Corelli’s absurd and illiterate romances would 
be to pay it a quite undeserved attention. Doubtless she will con- 
tinue to pour forth other volumes of the same kind in quick 
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succession, but the number of readers who are willing to accept 
these works at their author’s estimation is likely to diminish before 
long. Perhaps even now a good many of her readers study her 
works in much the same spirit as they would read one of “ Ouida’s ” 
early productions, and find delightful amusement in her sketches 
of modern social life, which resemble the real thing with about the 
same accuracy as the life of the guardsmen in Under Two Flags 
corresponds with the real and prosaic existence of these gentlemen. 
But Mr. Hall Caine stands upon a different footing. He has pro- 
duced books which, despite a certain irritating pomposity of style 
and a total lack of humour, are yet infinitely superior to the 
average novel, and are written with much more than average skill 
and power. Moreover, in bringing his latest book before the 
public he was careful to assure the public of the absolute accuracy 
of the descriptions contained in it. We were told in the numerous 
“interviews” which heralded the appearance of The Christian 
that the proof-sheets had been submitted to various experts, who 
were able to supply that first-hand knowledge of the subjects 
treated in it which, with engaging frankness, the author implied 
that he himself lacked. It was once a tradition of literature (and 
even now there are some who do not regard it as quite obsolete) 
that a novelist should depict in his works only such scenes and 
characters and modes of life as he had become familiar with 
by long personal study and acquaintance. The new method, 
apparently, which certainly saves a great deal of trouble, is to rely 
entirely upon the imagination, and to entrust to a committee of 
experts the task of correcting the glaring misstatements which 
necessarily result when a writer describes in detail matters of 
which he is perfectly ignorant. 

In the present instance, however, the committee of experts have 
performed their rather thankless duty in a very unsatisfactory 
manner ; at least, if the pages of The Christian in their published 
form really give us a corrected portrait of the Church of England 
one shudders to think what Mr. Hall Caine’s first sketch of it must 
have been. Whether “the power to see ourselves as others see 
us” is in truth a desirable faculty may well be doubted, but the 
opportunity of seeing themselves as a novelist imagines them, 
now afforded to the clergy, will scarcely fill them with gratitude. 
We—if the writer may speak as a very humble member of the 
Anglican clergy—have long been accustomed to being caricatured, 
together with the ordinances of our Church, by the writers of 
irresponsible fiction. Sometimes one becomes rather tired of the 
persistent way in which novelists use “clergyman” and “ good- 
natured fool” as interchangeable terms. Sometimes when we are 
told how a vicar holds a confirmation, or a curate is ordained 
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priest before he is twenty-two, one is mildly surprised that the 
writer has not taken the very small amount of trouble necessary 
to prevent blunders of this kind. But, after all, no one takes these 
books very seriously, and they do not influence—nor are they 
intended to influence—the general public’s estimation of the 
Church in the slightest degree. But in the case of such a book as 
The Christian the case is very different. It professes to deal with 
serious topics in a serious way. It is put before us with over- 
whelming solemnity by its author as a careful and accurate tran- 
script of contemporary life. Moreover, a large proportion of Mr. 
Hall Caine’s readers have doubtless a simple faith which prevents 
their testing for themselves the accuracy of his assertions, There- 
fore, when he draws a grotesque and offensive caricature of the 
Church, and declares it to be a faithful portrait, when he makes a 
great show of being acquainted with ecclesiastical technicalities— 
and falls into blunder after blunder in so doing—and when, having 
professed to weigh the claims of the Church with impartial careful- 
ness, he solemnly pronounces them to be found wanting, there is 
a very real danger that a considerable number of the more ignorant 
readers of his book will fail to detect its absurdities, and will be 
led to accept the conclusions based upon them. And that is why 
the “religious” novel, in its latest development, deserves to be 
condemned in no halting terms. We would not doubt Mr. Hall 
Caine’s sincerity of purpose, it is quite obvious that he takes him- 
self with the utmost seriousness ; he may even believe that he has 
given us a faithful description of the Church of England’s work in 
London. But if he has not, for the sake of “ making a sensation,” 
deliberately given a gross travesty, rather than a faithful picture, 
the only possible alternative is that his “ colossal undertaking,” as 
he calls it, is a monument of colossal ignorance. 

It would be out of place to review the book at length, but having 
said so much, it may be well to recall some of the passages 
which justify our strictures. We may leave out of question the 
secular half of the narrative, and we need not trouble now about 
the good taste or otherwise of the incidents of the heroine’s life as 
a music-hall artiste. Possibly the details here may be accurate 
enough, though there may be some question as to the fitness of the 
way in which they are presented, and still more doubt whether in 
a novel they should have been presented at all. But let us limit 
ourselves to Mr. Hall Caine’s description of the average London 
church and the average London churchman. For we are precluded 
by the author’s own words from supposing that “All Saints’, 
Belgravia,” and its vicar “Canon Wealthy” (how subtle is the 
humour of this name !) are to be considered in any way exceptional ; 
“the Church has a good many Canon Wealthys in it,” he writes, 
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and it is because his hero finds that every London incumbent is of 
the same type that he seeks refuge in an Anglican monastery.* 
This “Canon Wealthy,” as readers of The Christian will remember, 
“bought a London parish. Then, by the help of an old actor who 
gave him lessons in elocution, he set up his Pentecost. . . . Ten 
years ago he was made an honorary Canon, and when he hears of 
an appointment to a bishopric he says in a tearful voice, ‘I don’t 
know what the dear Queen has got against me.” Later on in the 
book he is partially consoled by being made“ premier archdeacon,” 
whatever that may be. His income, we are incidentally informed, 
comes in part from shares in a music-hall. His only occupation, 
besides preaching a sermon now and then, consists in attending 
Society functions. He has no religious feeling of any kind. He is 
intensely annoyed when a curate of his travels third-class, and he 
lives himself in the greatest luxury. When the titled patron of a 
perpetual curacy asserts as a fact that the last of a crowd of appli- 
cants for the post was given sixpence and went away quite satisfied, 
the “ loudest laughter” comes frdm the Canon. As to his behaviour 
in the scene at the hospital board meeting, the least said the better, 
and there are other details of his conduct which decency forbids us 
to quote. It is well to pass on to the account of the typical 
London parish “in which there are no poor.” Yet he has a staff of 
seven curates, who apparently do nothing at all. The church of 
All Saints’ is truly magnificent: “ Vergers in yellow and buff, with 
knee-breeches, silk stockings, and powdered wigs,” show the con- 
gregation to their seats, and another “verger in blue” guards the 
Canon’s private vestry, into which the seven curates are not 
admitted. The “choir” (sic) consists of “two violins, a viola, 
clarinet, ’cello, double bass, the trumpets and drums, and, of course, 
the organ.” The fashionable congregation attends the service as a 
kind of theatrical performance—there is not, we are told, a particle 
of real religious feeling either in the clergy or the people. And this 
we are invited to accept as a faithful portrait of the average London 
church and the average London clergyman! Disgusted, as he 
may well be, with the character of his vicar and the nature of his 
surroundings, the hero, thirsting for hard work, decides that he 
cannot find it in any London parish. Spitalfields, Shoreditch, S. 


* In his recent defence of The Christian, Dean Farrar admits that if the 
author intended his clergymen to be representative of the whole body, no 
caricature could be more gross. But he is charitably convinced that this was 
not Mr. Hall Caine’s idea, and regrets that ‘“‘a couple of sentences” were not 
added to prove it. But in order to share Dean Farrar’s view, one has to ignore 
the whole drift and purport of the story. It is expressly implied that John 
Storm’s reason for joining the ‘‘ Bishopsgate Brotherhood” was simpiy because 
true religious feeling was unknown among the London parochial clergy, whose 
ranks he therefore felt compelled to leave. 
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Peter's, London Docks—there is apparently no work done in any o1 
these parishes; perhaps they too,in Mr. Hall Caine’s opinion, are in 
the hands of other “Canon Wealthys.” Finding it impossible to 
obtain real work in any London parish, the hero goes off to inter- 
view the Superior of an Anglican Brotherhood in Bishopsgate Street, 
having previously been told by the Prime Minister, with “ a bitter 
little laugh,” that the Church should be called the caterpillar 
rather than the pillar of the State—a really epoch-making witticism. 
Then the interview with the Father Superior furnishes us with a 
fine example of the artificial and mawkish pathos which is character- 
istic of the modern “religious” novel. Could any passage ring 
falser than the following ?— 

** At that the smile of an angel came into his old face, and he said with a sweet 
simplicity, ‘I love the park, Every morning the children play there, and then it 
is the holy Catholic Church to me, and I like to walk in it and to lay my hands 
on the heads of the little ones, and to ask a blessing for them, and to empty my- 
self. This morning as I was coming here I met a little boy carrying a bundle. 
* And what is your name, my little man?” I said. And he told me what it was. 
“ And how old are you?” I asked. ‘“ Twelve years,” heanswered. ‘* And what 
have you got in yourbundle?” ‘‘ Father’s dinner, sir,” he said. ‘* And what is 
your father, my son?” ‘ Acarpenter,” said the boy, And I thought if I had 
been living in Palestine nineteen hundred years ago I might have met another 
little Boy carrying the dinner of His father, who was also a carpenter, in a little 
bundle which Mary had made up for Him, So I felt in my pocket, and all I had 
was my fare home again, and I gave it to the little man as a thank-offering to God 
that he had suffered me to meet a sweet boy of twelve whose father was a car- 
penter.’” 

Whereupon the hero weeps, and the Father—who, of course, is 
only in Priest’s Orders—“ raises two fingers of his right hand” and 
gives him the Episcopal blessing. Shortly afterwards the hero 
retires into the monastery, where we have not the patience to follow 
him. The description of the life there is fully as absurd as the des- 
cription of “All Saints’, Belgravia”; the Anglican Brothers “ tell their 
rosaries,” say compline backwards,* and do other equally remark- 
able things. The Christian, it must be repeated, instead of giving us 
an accurate account of the social work of the Church, merely sets 
before us a ridiculous travesty of it, written in very questionable 
taste. Its blunders and confident assertions would be amusing were 
it not for the saddening reflection that they must have passed un- 
detected by a large number of the semi-educated public, many of 
whom doubtless have been led to believe that the average London 
clergyman is a worldly and unprincipled charlatan, and that the 
majority of London churchgoers attend service only as a pleasing 
theatrical spectacle. And as we peruse such a book as this, if we 


* On p. 116, we are given an account of the saying of compline in the 
monastery, and are told that the service ended with the words ‘‘ May the Lord 
Almighty grant us a quiet night and a perfect end.” As a matter of fact, these 
are the opening words of the service. 
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still believe that the authors who produce “ religious ” novels do so 
in any higher spirit than that of writing a sensational romance, if 
they really believe that the cause of religion is advanced by pro- 
ductions of this kind, we can only re-echo the oft-repeated cry, 
“Save us from our friends!” 

We have dwelt upon The Christian at some length as being the 
latest, and in some ways the most egregious, specimen of its class, 
but our protest is against the whole genus “religious novel” rather 
than against any one example of it. Supposing that the claim of 
accurate description asserted for The Christian were justifiable, 
supposing that its picture of the Church was wholly faithful in- 
stead of being grotesquely ubsurd, the book, we maintain, would 
still be one which should never have been written. ‘I'he legitimate 
domain of the novel is extensive enough—there is no class of life, 
no point of view, no element of comedy, or tragedy, or melodrama, 
with which it is not free to deal. The limits are far wider than 
those within which, fifty years ago, Thackeray and Dickens were 
well content to be bound; and yet they never suffered from lack of 
material for fresh stories. But certain and immovable limits there 
still should be; certain subjects should still be considered to be out- 
side the novelist’s pale, and religion surely is one of them. If our 
religion is something more than a vague sentiment or a hazy 
aspiration, if it is deep, if it is real, if it is sacred to us, the 
“religious” novel, in which Biblical narratives are eked out with 
mawkish sentiment and glaring vulgarity, in which Divine ordin- 
ances are caricatured, must needs seem nauseating and disgusting. 
If, again, we value the traditions of our literature, if we are anxious 
that its future should be not unworthy of its past, we cannot but 
deplore this lowering of the accepted standard of taste, we cannot 
but regret that well-known writers, for the sake of selling gigantic 
editions, should be ready to pander to depraved likings, and be 
prepared, for the sake of making a sensation, to fling all notions of 
decency and reverence to the winds. 

It remains to be seen what will be the next development of the 
“ religious ” novel, or how soon its vogue will give way to another. 
The readers who dislike it are in a hopeless minority at present ; just 
now its hold over the general bulk of the reading public seems 
stronger than ever, and any improvement in popular taste must 
needs be gradual. Protest in this matter is futile enough ; one can 
but hope for the day when the sentimental public will arrive at the 
not very recondite conclusion that a book professing to deal with 
great themes is not necessarily a great book, that the “ religious ” 
novel can be, in point of fact, grossly irreligious, and that true 
religion is a thing toto celo apart from pruriency posing as piety. 


AntuHony C. DEANE. 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, March 15th, 1898. 


Spanisq affairs, to the exclusion of almost everything else, have 
monopolized attention in the United States since my last letter 
was written. Minister de Lome’s excessively frank criticism of the 
President, and his admission of the desperate condition of his own 
country, might have resulted in more serious consequences had not 
the explosion of the battleship Maine, in the harbour of Havana, 
on the night of the fifteenth of last month, swept everything else 
out of sight and fixed public attention solely on the mass of twisted 
steel and iron resting on the mud of Havana Harbour. Apparently 
the people of this country could see nothing except the mockery of 
what was once a great fighting machine; which had so suddenly 
been transformed into the tomb of more than 250 brave men. The 
flash of that explosion in the fetid waters of Cuba’s capital, the 
blinding pillar of flame roaring its accompaniment to the shrieks 
of the dying, obscured the popular vision. Until the mystery was 
solved, until it was known whether the Maine was the victim of an 
unforeseen accident or had been sacrificed by Spanish treachery, no 
one could think of anything else. 

It is gratifying to know that while there has naturally been most 
intense excitement, it has been the expression of feeling of the 
well-balanced, calm Anglo-Saxon, and not the ebullition of frantic 
rage which characterizes the Latins. The Spanish Legation in this 
city has not been guarded; Spaniards in the large cities have not 
been insulted or placed in peril. The self-control displayed under 
the most trying circumstances has been admirable. Men in public 
and private have impressed upon the country the necessity of sus- 
pending judgment until the facts were known. Captain Sigsbee, 
the commander of the ill-fated vessel, a man who has before this 
proved his courage and “nerve” when instant decision and cool- 
ness alone stood between him and destruction, struck the chord 
when, within an hour of the disaster, he telegraphed the Secretary 
of the Navy not to send a fleet to Havana and urged the public to 
remain calm. This advice was repeated by the President, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and other political leaders. They all realized 
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the tremendous gravity of the situation and the danger of any rash 
or inconsiderate move. Everyone appreciated that the time for 
iingo vapourings had passed and the next play might be made with 
steel instead of words. This restraint was not due to excessive 
caution or cowardice, but a desire to be just; to ascertain exactly 
the causes of the destruction of the Maine, and act accordingly. 
The natural temptation to talk war, even if there were no intention 
of making it, was overcome. 

But while the course of the official. world has been thus far 
nicely poised as to elicit admiration, the same cannot be said of the 
Press, certain of the New York papers as usual being the chief 
offenders. Within a few hours of the explosion, when only the 
bare facts were known—that the Maine had been destroyed and 
more than two-thirds of her crew drowned and blown to pieces— 
these papers had their “ Extras” on the streets giving full accounts 
of the causes of the disaster. They have continued this course 
ever since. The public has been kept in a state of suspense and 
excitement by rumours which, published in one edition, have been 
denied or qualified in the next. Apparently there has been no 
attempt made to ascertain facts; in truth, they are the smallest 
things to be considered. The public has been educated to feed on 
sensations, its appetite has been whetted, and that it will take all the 
sensations they can dish up seems to be the principle governing the 
proprietors of these journals. Sensation is piled upon sensation, 
untruth upon untruth, imbecility upon ignorance, indecency upon 
wickedness, until the whole is a mass to disgust and sicken, and 
one wonders how long the public will meekly submit to this 
prostitution and degradation for the enrichment of a few un- 
scrupulous and conscienceless men. 


Personally, I have no sympathy with Spain—whose past is a 
glorious heritage of shame, and whose future can be only a 
remembrance of dishonoured opportunities—and little more with 
the Cubans. The Cuban has all the vices of the Spaniard and 
none of his virtues; the Spaniard by constant association and an 
inherent adaptability to sink in the scale of civilization has, in 
Cuba at least, brought himself to the level of the man he despises. 
Between the two there is little to choose, and yet Spain has rights 
which international obligations should cause to be respected. 
They have not been. While professing neutrality the United 
States has lent aid and encouragement to the insurgents. Almost 
without exception the Press of this country has treated Spain as 
if she were the outlaw among nations. She has been vilified, 
slandered, abused, derided. No story so outrageous but what it 
found ready publication. I marvel at it all that Spain has not let 
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the hot blood of passion carry her to her own destruction and light 
her funeral pyre with the bodies of some at least of her American 
traducers. 

Of the fiendish and unspeakable cruelties practised by Spain in 
her impotent efforts to throttle this revolution the world knows. 

THE NationaL Review a few months ago well termed Cuba an 
American Armenia, and all the revolting horrors of the Turk in 
Armenia have been more than met by the Spaniard in Cuba: this 
no one denies. If the United States, in the interests of humanity 
and civilization, had intervened the world would have applauded. 
It has not seen fit to do so. It has professed friendship for Spain ; 
it has officially told Cuba to find its own salvation without the help 
of the Great Republic. And then, safely entrenched in New York 
and elsewhere, papers have resorted to every means to drive Spain 
into war with the United States. That has always been the Cuban 
hope, and of their American sympathizers. They have realized it 
was idle to expect the United States to take the initiative, but it 
might be possible to so crowd Spain as to leave war as the only 
avenue of escape. To-day that hope seems very near realization. 

I have recently returned from a short visit to Cuba, undertaken 
to determine for myself, if possible, the exact conditions prevailing 
on the island and the causes which led to the destruction of the 
Maine. That Cuba is lost to Spain no disinterested and intelligent 
vbserver questions for one moment. Spain cannot subdue the 
rebellion. She can neither buy nor bury the insurgent chiefs. If 
the United States does not intervene the war may drag on for the 
next ten years. At the end of that time Spain will be exhausted ; 
Cuba, naturally, perhaps, the most fertile spot on the globe, will be 
a desert waste, and the handful of insurgents triumphant. Spanish 
corruption and not Spanish cowardice is responsible. Cuba has 
always been the place of loot for Spanish officialdom in time of 
peace; in time of war the opportunities for peculation are multi- 
plied a hundredfold. From the Palace to the lowest subaltern the 
tentacles of corruption spread and embrace Spain’s civil and 
military officials in their corroding grasp. 


In Havana, however, one sees little evidence of Spain’s lost 
grasp. There may be a mine under the surface, it may explode at 
any moment, but the fuse is carefully hidden and the charge is 
skilfully concealed. The day I arrived the New York papers con- 
tained long telegrams from Havana, printed under flaming “ heads,” 
announcing that all Americans had been warned by Consul-General 
Lee to immediately leave the island; that he was preparing to 
_ leave within twenty-four hours, and that the life of every American 
was in peril. General Lee had not given any such warning, and at 
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the time this letter is written is still in Havana. No American or 
Englishman was in danger. I walked and drove about all parts of 
the city day and night. No one offered me insult, on the con- 
trary everyone was studiously polite and accommodating. And 
yet, day after day, the papers teemed with accounts of the peril 
in which Americans stood and urged the President to send war 
ships to Havana. Not content with this, their Havana corre- 
spondents have endeavoured to create diplomatic entanglements. 
To escape the military censor the newspapers run tugs between 
Havana and Key West, Florida, where their despatches are wired 
to the North. These tugs have persistently violated port and 
health regulations, they have in many instances practically defied 
the Spanish officials, and yet the men responsible for the infrac- 
tions of the law claim that their American citizenship protects 
them, and that any attempt on the part of Spain to arrest them 
will be resented by the Washington Government. More than one 
of these men is anxious to be imprisoned so as to achieve greatness 
and give his paper an opportunity to still further inflame public 
sentiment. If war comes it will be because the United States 
forces it upon Spain. For one tithe of the insult and contumely 
heaped upon America, were the case reversed, the sword would 
have been drawn long ago by this country. 


Possibly before this appears in print the official report of the 
Court of Enquiry appointed to investigate the loss of the Maine will 
be made public, and therefore it seems unnecessary for me to specu- 
late regarding it. What the findings of the Court will be none can 
tell, but the general opinion, both in and out of the service, is that 
the Maine was blown up by a submarine mine, and the evidence 
adduced before the court, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
confirms that belief. Expert testimony concurs in agreeing that 
only an external explosion could have caused the disaster, and 
those deductions are based on certain apparently well established 
facts. Public opinion will not accept a Scotch verdict of not 
proven, or a charge of negligence or incompetence against the 
officers. If the court reports that the explosion was caused by a 
mine or torpedo, and does not specifically charge the Spanish 
Government with complicity in the plot, leaving the question open 
whether it was an authorized official act or the work of a fanatic 
it is believed President McKinley will be satisfied with a money 
indemnity. It will be extremely difficult to bring the guilt home, 
and it may be regarded as certain that Spain will disavow all 
responsibility. But neither disavowals nor indemnity will satisfy 
the country, and against his will the President may be forced into 
war. 
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If it comes it will find both sides ready. Spain has, of course, 
been on a war footing for the past two years; the United States 
is to-day better prepared for hostilities, especially on sea, than she 
has been at any time since the close of the War of the Rebellion. 
The American navy, while small, is of modern construction and 
equipped with all the latest appliances. It is claimed by American 
naval officers that ship for ship the vessels of the United States 
navy are the equal of any in the world, the British alone excepted. 
From what I have seen of the Spanish vessels in American waters, 
and the ships of the United States navy—and I am tolerably 
familiar with nearly all of them, having cruised on more than one 
—there can be no question as to the vast superiority of the 
American navy. The Republic outnumbers Spain in battleships 
and protected cruisers; her only marked inferiority is in torpedo 
destroyers. Spain has several of these useful vessels now on the 
way to Cuba; the United States has not a single destroyer afloat, 
and only half a dozen small torpedo boats. But after all there 
is a greater factor in the equation of war than battleships or 
cruisers, torpedo boats or projectiles. It is the men behind the 
guns; the brains behind the conning towers. As Anglo-Saxons I 
believe that we shall cling to the belief that the men who sprang 
from our loins are, man for man, better, more scientific than their 
opponents. Tradition, like blood, counts formuch. The traditions 
of the American navy are glorious. We Englishmen know how 
America can fight on the sea. A nation that gave to the world 
Paul Jones, Perry, and Farragut, need have no fear of meeting fate 
on the sea. Spain’s naval past is not one of untarnished victory. 

If Spain could make an offensive war ; if she would not have her 
hands full in protecting her Western possession, she might inflict 
considerable damage upon the American coast. Few of the ports 
are adequately protected. New York is the best fortified of them 
all, and yet New York could not make any very stubborn defence 
against an attacking squadron commanded by the right man. 
Boston, Portland, and Philadelphia are practically defenceless ; 
Washington could perhaps be successfully shelled and the capital 
held at the mercy of an invader, and most of the southern ports 
are protected simply because they are approached by shallow and 
winding channels which prevent the entrance of any but light 
draught vessels. 


If fighting comes—and its failure to come will be the unex- 
pected—the theatre of war will be Cuba, and not the United 
States. The plan of campaign, I am given to understand, is the 
bombardment of Havana, and the landing of troops on the island 
east of the capital, probably at Matanzas, as being most accessible 
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and convenient for military purposes. Between the blockading 
fleet and the army, with the insurgents to assist, Havana would be 
throttled in a grasp of steel. There are a few modern guns 
mounted in the fortifications of Havana, but the plans of the 
defences in possession of the Navy Department convince the 
Department that before the guns of the Massachusetts, Jowa, and 
Texas, supplemented by lighter ordnance of the cruisers, Havana 
would sufier the fate of Alexandria. Some resistance is to be 
expected from the Spanish fleet, but it must be heavily reinforced 
to throw much weight into the scale. To-day, Spain has only two 
protected cruisers in Havana Harbour—the Vizcaya and the 
Alimirante Oquendo—both of which are out-weighted by American 
vessels of the same class. A smaller cruiser, Alphonso XII, 
whose engines are worthless, and a vessel still smaller, the 
Lagaspi, constitute the fleet. Scattered along the coast are 
numerous light cruisers, the largest of which is not over 
3,000 tons, while the majority are practically nothing but gun- 
boats, valuable for patrol service, but, as military units, of no 
weight. The present fleet, it is understood here, is to be rein- 
forced, and probably Spain’s most effective weapons, or what 
would be in the hands of competent naval officers, are the torpedo 
boats. They constitute the great element of uncertainty. 

Giving Spain the benefit of everything military, opinion holds 
to Havana being quickly brought under the guns of the American 
fleet. The Spanish position will then be untenable, and Captain- 
General Blanco must either surrender or meet the land force. 
Judging from their failure to defeat the insurgents, it is a fair 
presumption that 15,000 or 20,000 American troops can vanquish 
the army which Blanco can place in the field. Spain’s effective 
force in Cuba, according to Conservative estimates, does not exceed 
50,000 men, all that are left of the 225,000 which have been sent 
to the island since the struggle commenced. The rest have either 
been invalided home or their bones lie in the numerous military 
cemeteries, monuments to Spanish corruption and mismanage- 
ment. Of these 50,000 half must be held in the “ pacified” 
provinces to hold the rebels in check, so that the military pro- 
blem presented to the United States is not so formidable as it 
might appear at first glance. 


In fact, it is not the military problem which causes the Adminis- 
tration to hesitate and halt; it is the political problem, the 
eternal politics which are the bane of all things American when 
great questions are to be decided. The President does not want 
war. Not because President McKinley is especially humane or 
peace-loving, not because he fears defeat or dreads disaster,— these 
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are not the motives now controlling him. He is pledged to restore 
prosperity ; he fears that war will interfere with business. The men 
who contributed most to his success two years ago, the men who 
furnished Mr. Hanna with the sinews of corruption, are opposed to 
war because war will “ disturb values,” or, in plain English, tumble 
down prices on the Stock Exchange. Furthermore they fear that 
war means a reopening of the silver question in its most acute 
form. If war is declared, the first thing would be the issuance of a 
war loan for which Europe would be asked to subscribe. In the 
present temper of European financiers, the President knows bonds 
must be specifically made payable in gold if they draw a low rate 
of interest, or if in “coin” or silver the interest must be much 
larger and the demand will be reduced. It is feared by the 
Administration the silver men will seize the opportunity to insist 
that the bonds be made payable either in “coin” or silver, thus 
undoing all that was accomplished by Mr. McKinley’s election. 
Lest I should be charged with making serious accusations which 
cannot be sustained, of purposely misinterpreting patriotic motives, 
let me say I know exactly whereof I speak. In proof: A few days 
ago, while the Naval Court of Enquiry was still engaged in taking 
testimony in the harbour of Havana, when nothing official could 
be known of the evidence, as, in addition to the matter being sub 
judice, every member of the Court and every witness examined 
was sworn to secrecy, information obtained by certain reputable 
newspapers through their correspondents in Havana pointed so 
irrefutably to the destruction of the Maine by a mine, that the 
publication of this statement showed the country the extreme 
gravity of the situation. If the Maine was blown up through 
design everyone admitted war must follow. The New York Stock 
Exchange became excited, and a small panic resulted. Mr. Hanna 
—whose intimacy with the President entitles him to be regarded 
as the mouthpiece of the Administration—promptly assured the 
professional gamblers of Wall Street that they were becoming 
unnecessarily alarmed. He submitted himself to an interview, in 
the course of which he said the Administration was convinced that 
Spain was not responsible for the destruction of the Maine, and 
the incident would not disturb the friendly relation which existed 
between the two Governments. Surely Mr. Hanna, a Senator, 
whose vote may decide the question of peace or war, has no right 
to form an opinion in advance of the evidence on which he may 
be called to act. For any man to prejudge a case is indecorous; 
for Mr. Hanna, the most intimate friend of the President, to 
endeavour to discredit the work of the Court of Enquiry is indecent. 
But Mr. Hanna did not labour in vain. His words had their 
effscs, and tho stock murket in a day or two “recovered its tone.” 
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Business was appeased, and prosperity commenced anew its 
Sisyphus-like task. 

The dread of war re-opening the silver question is not the writer’s 
imagination. That danger has been discussed by the Cabinet, it 
has been the subject of frequent consultations between the 
President and members of Congress. Perhaps the President’s fears 
are not entirely groundless. There are some silver men who believe 
that if bonds are to be issued, whether for war purposes or any 
other, they should be made payable in gold or silver, and they are 
disposed to force the issue even at the risk of being accused of 
being unpatriotic. Members of the Cabinet have frankly told me 
they hope to avert war as they fear it will disturb business. The 
present Cabinet is the most pacific in years. The only recognized 
jingo, General Alger, the Secretary of War, has been dangerously 
ill, and away from his Department for months. Every other mem- 
ber pipes the carol of peace. 


In addition to all this there is still another political phase of the 
question. The country is for war—the United States is generally 
for war although it rarely fights—but the politicians while afraid 
to go against the tide openly, are carefully weighing chances and 


considering how the most can be made out of the situation. If 
war is declared and results, as everyone anticipates, in an easy 
victory for the American arms, McKinley will be another “ War 
President,” with a place among the immortals and a second 
term assured. Patriotic though the Democrats are, this is too 
much to ask of their patriotism. On the other hand, if there 
should be any miscalculations, if victory costs ships and lives, the 
President who was so foolish as to go to war may pay the penalty 
by the loss of his power. There is much to be played for. 


It is easier to capture Cuba than to know what to do with it after 
the victory. The sentiment of the United States is against the 
possession because its people are unfitted for American citizenship, 
and the American form of government admits of no colonies or 
dependencies. If Cuba is absorbed it will become a territory, and 
in the course of a few years its people will be clamouring to be 
admitted into the Union as a State. At some time in the near 
future, when a Presidential election turns on a handful of votes, the 
State of Cuba may turn the scale. To guard against this, many 
men in and out of Congress would like to see an independent 
Republic under the protecting gis of the American flag set up in 
Cuba. It is not generally believed that the Cubans are capable of 
self-government, or that the new Republic-could live a year 
without a revolution. But the experiment might as well be tried 
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if only to demonstrate its failure. In the meantime the United 
States knows no other nation will interfere while the problem is 
being worked out. 


War and the talk of war has once more markedly emphasized the 
weakness of the American system of government, and the strain to 
which it is always subjected when an emergency arises. It again 
shows that a responsible Ministry holding power at the hands of 
the people can accomplish better results than when responsibility 
and action is divided between a President and Executive. In the 
present case Mr. Reed, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
is determined at almost any cost to maintain peace. So far his 
policy and that of the President has been in accord, but if the 
President obeys public clamour and determines on war, and the 
Speaker adheres to peace at any price, Mr. McKinley may find 
himself powerless, so great is the Speaker’s control over the Lower 
House of Congress. But an even more curious and striking illustra- 
tion of the lack of cohesiveness between the Government and Con- 
gress is shown in the remarkable and unexplained attitude suddenly 
assumed by Congressman Boutelle. That gentleman is Chairman 
of the Naval Committee, the Committee to whom, under the rules 
of the House, must be referred in the first instance all legislation 
affecting the navy. Mr. Boutelle is a Republican, so is Mr. Long, 
the Secretary of the Navy. The latter, a few days ago, wrote a letter 
to Mr. Boutelle asking the immediate enactment of suitable legisla- 
tion increasing the enlisted force of the navy by 1,500 men, this 
increase being absolutely necessary, as the Secretary explained, to 
man the ships now in commission and assembled at Key West. 
Mr. Boutelle, who does not pretend to any scientific knowledge of 
naval affairs, who does not know what the Department’s require- 
ments are, and who certainly is not competent to controvert the 
opinion of experts, for some reason or other coolly buried the 
Secretary’s letter, contemptuously remarking that the navy did 
not need 1,500 additional men, and there need be no haste in pro- 
viding them. Secretary Long is powerless, and vessels must 
remain short-handed and tied up at their anchorages until it 
pleases Mr. Boutelle to yield to the Secretary’s request. Govern- 
ment by Committee, as I have before had occasion to point out, 
has its disadvantages. 


I have devoted so much space to Cuban affairs that other sub- 
jects can only be briefly touched upon. The defeat of the Hawaiian 
Treaty of Annexation is now practically assured, and before this is 
printed a test vote will undoubtedly have been taken, which will 
demonstrate the impossibility of securing favourable action. In 
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that event the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations will 
abandon the Treaty, and attempt to secure the adoption of a joint 
resolution annexing Hawaii. There will be a prolonged fight over 
this measure, not only in the Senate but in the House, and while 
in the former body its eventual passage seems likely, a strong oppo- 
sition has already developed in the lower branch of the national 
legislature, and a majority may be recorded against it. The en- 
grossing nature of the Spanish situation has had the effect of 
diminishing public interest in the Hawaiian question. 


The financial condition of the country is slightly improving, and 
there is no doubt that the Republicans were glad of an opportunity 
to display the state of the Treasury by announcing that the 
50,000,000 dollar fund appropriated unanimously by both Houses 
for the national defence could be taken directly from the Treasury 
without resorting to taxation or loan. This amount will seriously 
interfere with the favourable statement which the Secretary of the 
Treasury had hoped to present to the country next June. 


A. Maurice Low. 


OUR DEFEAT AND SOME MORALS. 


THE result of the elections for the London County Council has 
surprised and disappointed the most active organizers on the 
Moderate side. I certainly have no intention of claiming a truer 
prescience than they possessed. In fact, I thought that my 
Party would return to the Council with a majority of from two to 
six elected members ; and if the comments I am about to make on 
the reasons which led to our defeat have any wisdom, it will be 
merely that commonplace kind of wisdom which is learnt after the 
event. Still, while this significant event is fresh in our recollection 
it may be well to define some of the lessons which it seems to 
teach. In the first place, this is clear: The London County 
Council is a much more popular institution than West-End 
opinion had supposed. The principal, and the most effective, 
weapon that the Progressives used in the course of these elections 
was the charge—certainly very difficult for us to repudiate—that 
the Government did intend seriously to attack the position and 
the powers of the Council. Every Moderate candidate agrees that 
his position would have been vastly better if no opportunity had 
been given to the Progressives of making this charge. It excited 
and rallied the Radicals in every part of London. It puzzled and 
disturbed thousands of neutral electors. It must have actually 
sapped the Moderate voting strength in every working-class 
division. It is vain to dwell on this matter. The facts are clear. 
The lesson is unmistakable. May it be hoped that those in high 
places will in the future understand that the general opinion of 
London on London questions is not to be gathered in West-End 
Clubs, and perhaps not even from political organizers, who are not 
generally interested in its municipal life or the working of its local 
institutions. 

Another cause which contributed to our defeat was the general 
impression that the Radicals succeeded in producing, that the 
Progressives were the really serious workers on the Council, and 
that the Moderates went there for political motives, and neglected 
the hard routine work of its Committees. This impression is 
exaggerated and misleading. But it would be foolish for us to 
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pretend that there was not some excuse for its propagation. In 
truth, there were too many Moderate members of the last Council 
who had been slack in their Committee work. And, amongst 
those who have indeed done good service, there is a prevalent 
inability to do justice to their own work, because, apparently, it 
is connected with a body which, unfortunately so many Conser- 
vatives will still disparage. After all, it is not unnatural that, 
ceteris paribus, many an elector should prefer to send to the 
Council a man who is enthusiastic about the magnitude and 
importance of its functions, and who eloquently dwells upon the 
assiduity with which he has devoted himself to their discharge, 
to the candidate who coldly criticizes the work of the Com- 
mittees of which he has been a member, and who persis- 
tently strives to discover flaws, rather than merits in our 
past performances. This exaggerated impression of the superior 
business capacity of the Progressive Party was confirmed in many 
constituencies by the character of the candidates whom the 
Moderates were called upon to support: In too many cases they 
were not local men. In too many cases they were obviously 
thinking more of politics than of sober municipal work. Now it 
should be thoroughly understood that this unfortunate fact is not 
the fault of the local Unionist Associations, and certainly not the 
fault of the central organizations or organizers. The advantage of 
securing as candidate a local man of business or administrative 
reputation is perfectly appreciated by all who are responsible for 
the conduct of these elections on our side. Every possible effort 
was made to induce such men to come forward. But, alas! with 
very few exceptions, they made their excuses, and the Party was 
compelled to fall back upon a political outsider. In fact, many of 
the conditions which in the rural counties of England give a 
greater popularity to Conservatives in local than in Parliamentary 
elections, are reversed in London. There, for the most part, what 
we may call for the moment the Moderates, can rely upon the can- 
didatures of gentlemen of local position and repute, who for years 
past have been working unostentatiously and well on all local 
bodies. And it is the Radicals who are obliged to import some 
garrulous politician from a neighbouring town to oppose them. 
Here, at present, the Progressives are able, on the whole, to put 
forward more men as candidates for the Council who are known to 
the constituency, and who have served their apprenticeship on the 
Vestry or the Board of Guardians than can the Moderates. 
Another fact that contributed to the success of the Progressives 
was this: circumstances had compelled them to be comparatively 
sober and unobtrusive on the Council during the last three years. 
Parties were so evenly balanced then, that it was only partially 
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true to regard the Progressives as the Government. Partly from 
prudence, partly from impotence, they had not frightened 
Londoners by any new schemes of municipal socialism. Mr. Sidney 
Webb, severely muzzled, had devoted his energies to the excellent 
work of the Technical Education Board. -The Labour Bench had 
not ruled the councils of the Party. The very success of the 
Moderate Party on the Council in checking the rise in the rates, in 
imposing limits to the activities of the Works Department, in ex- 
tending the effective control of the Finance Committee over the 
expenditure of other Committees, and in their remunerative trans- 
action with the Tramway Companies, deprived them at the poll of 
much electioneering capital. Itwas difficult tofrighten the electorate 
with old bogies that had not been seen for three years. The terrors 
of Mr. Sidney Webb’s famous threat of a rate of 20s. in the £ had 
become stale and unreal in the face of an actual fall in the County 
rate. In point of fact—thanks very much to the untiring industry 
and energy of Lord Onslow—the Moderate Party exercised great 
influence over the history of the late Council. And, as an actual 
result of this, London, last March, was not to be stirred into an 
indignant repudiation of Progressive hopes and schemes, which 
had not found effective expression for three years. And here, 
as one who was closely associated with Lord Onslow, but 
who did not always agree with his policy during this 
period, I must record my admiration for the wonderful zeal with 
which he devoted himself to the leadership of a composite Party. 
However disappointing the results of these elections may be to 
him, we were able on the last Council to effect some real reforms, 
and to do some substantial work for London, and that we were 
able to do this while in a nominal minority was very largely due 
to the way in which Lord Onslow kept his mixed followers to- 
gether, and inspired them with his fighting spirit. 

There were other more general causes—outside the range of 
County Council politics—at work, which told against us last month. 
The County Council elections of 1895, it must be remembered, were 
fought in the closing months of Lord Rosebery’s Government, 
while the sands were still being ploughed, and when the wave that 
swept together the huge Unionist majority of the following June 
had already begun to gather its strength. Now, without doubt, 
the pendulum has commenced its inevitable swing, and the appeal 
to the ratepayers of London to vote for Moderate candidates at a 
Municipal election, for the sake of Unionist principles, and of the 
Unionist cause, fell on ears comparatively deaf and irresponsive 
to such pleas. Then, most of us Unionist London Members were 
elected in 1895 by majorities of overwhelming size. It is natural 
that since then we, and our local associations, should have allowed 
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our organizations to rust. I must plead guilty in this respect. 
And I hope that one of the consequences of our defeat now will 
be to awake our Conservative Associations to renewed activity. 

Close observers of these recent contests have noted another fact. 
They declare that the collapse of the Engineers’ Strike stimulated 
the Trades Unionists of London to extraordinary exertions. Many 
had thought that this event would tell in our favour—that the 
defeated working-men would show their resentment at the failure 
of their leaders’ policy, and refrain from supporting them, and their 
Party, at the polls. Certainly, it would seem that, in fact, the very 
opposite of this took place. And it must be assumed that the 
Trades Unionists, smarting under one reverse, determined through 
these elections to do all they could to revenge themselves on what 
they conceive to be the Party of the capitalist. They worked hard ; 
they voted in shoals during the last hour of the polling. It will 
be interesting to see what rewards they will receive from the Party 
in which Lord Tweedmouth, Lord Carrington, and Lord Welby are 
recognized leaders. 

When all these circumstances are taken into consideration, and 
it is remembered that there was no appreciable difference between 
the total number of votes cast for the Progressive and for the 
Moderate candidates, the Moderate Party on the Council should 
enter upon this period of indubitable opposition without despon- 
dency. I think we ought to be able todo much useful work on 
the Council in the next three years. If we can only rid our Party 
there of all just cause for the reproach that it is the less hard- 
working of the two—if we display genuine enthusiasm for the legiti- 
mate functions of the Council—if we are fair and sympathetic to the 
more moderate and reasonable of our nominal opponents, I cannot 
see why gradually the rigid walls of existing Party division may 
not be lowered fand why, as the years go by, those who are seriously 
in earnest in-their municipal work, and who have no ulterior 
political aims in their discharge of it, may not cease to engage in 
diurnal warfare, simply because on totally different questions some 
of them are Unionists and some are Radicals. 

So much for the Council. What will be the effect of these elec- 
tions on the future of London’s Local Government. The London 
Unionist Members have unanimously passed a resolution urging 
the Government to proceed with the Bill, which is described in the 
Queen’s Speech as one “ for facilitating the creation of municipali- 
ties in London.” And in so doing they are reflecting the general 
feeling of London Unionists. Were the Government now to 
relinquish their avowed intention of developing the local govern- 
ment of London, Radicals would continue to declare that the real 
object of Ministers had been “to smash the County Council,” 
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and that, as the result of the recent elections had shown that this 
policy was unpopular, they had no other practical proposals to 
make. We believe that such declarations are wholly without 
foundation. But, under the circumstances, they would possess 
plausibility, and would undoubtedly be credited by Radicals. 
But beyond this consideration of political expediency, we have 
believed that the Government have a serious and practical 
constructive scheme for dignifying and reforming the local 
authorities in the Metropolis without in any way degrad- 
ing the County Council, or essentially impairing its power. Asa 
matter of fact the intentions of the authors of the Act of 1888 
have not, so far as London is concerned, been yet realized. The 
structure of its local government remains uncompleted. In intro- 
ducing that Local Government Bill Mr. Ritchie said: “ We do not 
put this forward as a complete settlement of the great problem of 
London government. We have our own proposals to make, and I 
hope we may be able at some future time to make them. They 
are on the lines, not of creating separate municipalities throughout 
London, but of amalgamating, within certain defined areas in 
London, the existing Vestries and District Boards, and construct- 
ing in London, District Councils—having in the various areas in 
the County, District Councils with large and important administra- 
tive functions.” That legislation with this object was required has 
always been recognized by the Radical Party. In 1890 Mr. Stans- 
feld actually moved an Amendment to the Address, which expressed 
regret “that the local government legislation of 1888 and 1889 
is still left defective, and that no intention is announced of 

carrying further in the Metropolis and district the organization 
and powers of local government.” In the debate which took place, 
Professor Stuart said: “The County Council may be compared to 
the top of a building with an insufficient structure below to support 
it, as long as the District Councils are not set up, and you will not 
provide in London the proper men to go to the County Council, 
and you will not provide men, proper men, locally to be Parlia- 
mentary representatives in London, unless you create true and real 
local life, which can only be done by reformed district govern- 
ment in London.” And, in his “ London Programme,” Mr. Sidney 
Webb wrote: “ The establishment of District Councils on democratic 
lines forms a prominent item in the London Programme”; and the 
District Councils “ will, no doubt, be given all the ordinary functions 
of a Municipal Corporation, except those reserved to the County 
Council.” It is true that the report of Mr. Courtney’s Royal 
Commission gave an expansion to the ideas which had previously 
prevailed of the nominal dignity with which the District Councils 
should be clothed. Its specitic recommendations that these bodies 
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should receive what are supposed to be “municipal ” titles, and 
that many of the existing local areas were fit to be presided over 
at once by a mayor and councillors, did no doubt give a somewhat 
new form to Mr. Ritchie’s proposals. But the difference is much 
more in form than in any solid facts. As a consequence of these 
recommendations there has sprung up in many parts of London the 
spontaneous local movement in favour of incorporation. Kensing- 
ton and Westminster were the first to present their petitions to the 
Privy Council, praying for Municipal Charters. It was decided 
that the Privy Council had no power to grant such Charters in 
London. Hence the necessity for legislation, and the announce- 
ment in the Queen’s Speech of a Bill “for facilitating the creation 
of municipalities in London.” If this Bill will provide for a simul- 
taneous transfer of certain agreed powers from the Council to the 
local authorities, and if it would also provide for their reform, it will 
carry out the original intentions of the Government in 1888, and, 
as has been shown, it will give effect to ideas which Radicals, as 
much as Conservatives, have at heart. No blow will be aimed at 
the County Council. On the contrary, a service will be rendered to 
it by transferring from it some portion—not large—of its least inter- 
esting work. On the other hand, in accordance with Mr. Courtney’s 
report, the first steps will be taken to “enhance the dignity and 


increase the powers” of the local authorities. The time is ripe for 
this development of London local institutions. It will be well if 
the Government tealize this, and proceed without delay with their 
promised legislation. 


C. A. WHITMORE. 


CONSTITUTION MAKING IN AUSTRALIA, 


Amone many of the interesting features of Australian Federa- 
tion there are some which have special importance as indications 
of the present state of political thought in Australia upon questions 
which are not involved exclusively in Federation. It may be 
useful, therefore, to compare the proposals in 1891 with those 
which have been under discussion in 1897 ; for, while the general 
plan of the two Bills is the same, there are certain significant 
differences. 

The first and most striking feature which marks off the year 
1897 from 1891 is the democratization of the Constitution. The 
Sydney Convention of 1891 was a body appointed by the Parlia- 
ments of the Colonies represented; and, as not having been 
elected by the people themselves, its conclusions lacked force, and 
its labours may be compared with those of a Royal Commission 
rather than with the deliberations of a National Assembly. The 
Convention of 1897 was called together, it is true, through the use of 
the Parliamentary machinery of the several States, since in no 
other way (save by the authority of the Imperial Parliament) 
could the necessary provision be made for giving it a legal 
existence; but the distinguishing feature of the Convention was 
that its members, except those from Western Australia, were 
elected upon the widest and most democratic franchise known in 
their respective States. Where, as in Victoria, the plural vote is 
still in existence for Parliamentary elections, the Federation 
Enabling Act introduced the principle of “one vote only” for the 
purpose of this election. ‘The substitution of election for nomina- 
tion cannot be said to have influenced the constitution of the 
Convention by securing the return of a class of men different from 
those who took part in the proceedings of 1891; hardly less than 
in the earlier Convention its members were Parliament men. But, 
being elected by the people, it naturally entrusts powers to the 
people which in 1891 were confided to the Parliaments of the 
several States. In this respect the most important provision is 
that by which a change in the character of the Senate is made 
corresponding exactly with the change in the Convention itself— 
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its members are to be elected by the people of the States instead 
of being nominated by the Parliament; and the principle of 
election was as inuch a matter of course in 1897 as nomination 
was in 1891. Democratization may mean centralization; and in 
their determination that both Houses of Parliament shall be 
elected on a democratic basis, the framers of the Bill of 1897 
provide that the qualification of electors shall be the same for both 
Houses, and that no elector shall vote more than once. With 
these limitations the Commonwealth Parliament is to determine 
the qualification of electors. And, while the Commonwealth is 
thus secured against “aristocratic” influences in any State, the 
democracy of the States is protected against the like influences in 
the Commonwealth Parliament, partly by the provision against 
plural voting already mentioned, and partly by a section which 
enacts that present electors for the Lower House in any State are 
not to be deprived of their vote by any legislation of the Common- 
wealth Parliament. In the Bil] of 1891 there was no provision 
for an uniform franchise for the Commonwealth, or for the 
restrictions now imposed ; and the matter was left to the States, 
as it is in the Constitution of the United States, the qualification 
of electors being in each State “that which is prescribed by the 
law of the State as the qualification of electors of the more 
numerous House of Parliament of the State” (§ 25). 

Another indication of the movement of opinion since 1891 
is to be found in the debates upon the representation of the 
States in the Senate. In 1891 equality of representation was 
assumed as a fundamental feature; but in 1897 there was a 
strong party against it in the Convention, and in the Victorian 
Parliament: the Parliament of New South Wales was almost 
unanimous against it; and amongst those who voted for it in 
the Convention were some who believed it indefensible in prin- 
ciple, who declared that it would be tolerable only by provisions 
adequately securing the ultimate prevalence of the national will 
(by which they meant the numerical majority), and who were only 
reconciled to it even upon these conditions because the smaller 
States would not consent to come in without it. At the Sydney 
Convention everything turned upon the Constitution and powers 
of the Senate. It has been said that those who would deny the 
Senate equal powers with the House of Representatives are led away 
by false analogies to the Second Chambers of the existing Colonies. 
The answer made is that the vote of the Senate, like that of the 
various Legislative Councils, may make the representatives of a 
minority of the people prevail over the representatives of a 
majority, and that while this is so the Senate power must be as 


jealously guarded as that of an Upper House pure and simple. 
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This being so, the power of the purse must remain with the House 
of Representatives in order that they may control the adminis- 
tration ; and, secondly, there must be some means whereby the veto 
of the minority upon legislation may be effectually controlled 
without a recurrence to extreme measures. In the end, the power 
of the Senate over many Bills is left as in 1891. The position 
taken in regard to the many schemes for settling “ deadlocks” was 
very interesting. Those who may be called National Democrats 
were in favour of a referendum pure and simple, the issue to be 
decided by the majority of voters. Then there were the Federal 
Democrats, who frankly accepted the principle of the referendum, but 
insisted upon the recognition of the Federal as distinguished from 
the National principle, so that the constituencies of both Houses 
should decide between them. Then there were those who objected 
to the referendum altogether, and were in favour of a resort to 
the old constitutional plan of dissolution, to be applied singly 
alternatively, successively, or concurrently to the Houses. Again, 
there were members who believed that machinery for the preven- 
tion of deadlocks destroys conciliation and precipitates crises; and 
these were opposed to the adoption of any “mechanical ” means at 
all. Finally, the practice of dissolution to be applied successively 
to the House of Representatives and the Senate, or concurrently 
to both Houses, was adopted, the elections to be followed if need be 
by a meeting of the Houses as one Chamber. Such a meeting, of 
course, gives the House of Representatives an advantage in that 
House has the larger number of members, and the plan gives point 
to a provision in the Bill, otherwise rather objectless, whereby “as 
nearly as practicable there shall be two members of the House of 
Representatives for every member of the Senate.” Of course, the 
settlement is a compromise of the various interests ; and it certainly 
cannot be inferred that the opinion of the Convention or of 
Australia is opposed to the referendum in legislation. In New 
South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, the Government of 
the day has introduced or supported Bills for the reference of 
dispute or legislation to the constituency of the Lower House, 
voting on the principle of one elector one vote. Generally, the 
proposal is that Bills passed in two successive Sessions by the 
Legislative Assembly, if rejected by the Council, “ may be sent to 
a referendum ” on the address of the Assembly. The referendum 
then is a means whereby laws may be made by the Queen, the 
Legislative Assembly, and the electors. It enlarges the power of 
Parliamentary legislation and is in no wise restrictive. Parliament 
may legislate as fully and completely as at present; there is no 
popular initiative; there is no requirement of submission of 
legislation of any kind to the electors. Even after a Bill has been 
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rejected by the electors, there is no impediment to the passing of 
the Bill in the next Session by Parliament itself, though the New 
South Wales and New Zealand schemes provide that a measure 
rejected by the electors shall not again be submitted to the electors 
for three years. The referendum as proposed in Australia therefore 
is different from the referendum in force elsewhere, it is regarded as 
a means of “coercing the Upper House,” and it is this fact which 
makes the institution so distasteful to Conservatives in the Colonies 
at a time when it is tending to attract Conservatives in England. 
The Upper Houses in the Colonies have hardly yet taken up 
the position of the House of Lords as the protectors of the people 
against representatives who had mistaken or disobeyed their 
mandate. Before the referendum is accepted, the Councils will 
probably insist upon an equal power of referring Bills to the 
electors, so as to prevent the constituencies being led away from the 
issue before them by attacks upon the Upper House. 

In the provisions concerning the adoption and amendment of 
the Constitution, the principle of direct participation by the 
people is accepted. The Commonwealth Constitution is to be 
submitted to the electors of the several Colonies; there must be a 
certain number of votes cast in its favour in each Colony to secure 
its acceptance by that Colony, but if these votes are cast, a bare 
majority is sufficient. But direct democracy is joined to Parlia- 
mentary action, for when the people of a Colony have accepted the 
measure, it rests with its Parliament to address the Queen. In 
regard to amendment, the course of Parliamentary initiative and 
popular approval is adopted—popular approval being substituted in 
the Bill of 1897 for the Constitutional Conventions provided for in 
1891. Popular approval is ascertained by the dual referendum. 

On the whole, it is clear that as yet the case for the referendum 
in Australia does not rest upon any distrust of Parliamentary 
Government; in a Convention of Parliament men, and in the 
Parliaments of the several Colonies, such a feeling would be un- 
natural. It is, I have said, based upon the need for providing a 
means for accelerating Parliamentary Legislation, now impeded by 
the action of an obstructive Upper House. But the existence of 
a rigid Federal Constitution, the fact that the Commonwealth 
Parliament is even in Federal matters restricted in quite an extra- 
ordinary degree, must familiarize the country with the system of a 
Constitution which is above the Parliament, and may lead to 
important changes in the political systems of the several Colonies 
in the nature of an increase of direct popular control. Such 
changes are likely to be favoured by the newspaper Press, a factor 
even more important in Australia than in most democratic com- 
munities Between Press and Parliament there is a good deal of 
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jealousy ; in some Colonies especially, the politician chafes under 
the domination of the journalist ; and the newspapers on their part, 
whether “ Liberal ” or “ Conservative,” have sufficient confidence in 
themselves to believe that a system of government by popular vote, 
directed by the Press, would be better than a system in which the 
honours have to be divided with the politician. 

It was said that one of the characteristics of the Constitution of 
1891 was centralization, by which was meant that certain matters of 
State concern were either prescribed in the Constitution or brought 
under the control of the Commonwealth. The most important 
evidence of this was the provision that all communications with the 
Home Government were to be through the Governor-General, an 
arrangement which Sir Samuel Griffith believed to be necessary to 
a “real Commonwealth in Australia.” It was represented as 
essential that Australia should, in all matters, speak with one voice, 
and the provision was supported as being a merely formal enact- 
ment for securing that end. But forms of this kind are very likely 
to become matters of substance ; and, indeed, the provision almost 
necessarily implied that the Governor-General and the Executive 
of the Commonwealth would have a voice in such matters of State 
concern as involved communication with the Imperial Government. 
The result might well have been that such “control” as the 
Imperial Government now exercises would be exercised by the 
Commonwealth ; and, in fact, there was recognizable an assumption 
that the States would assume a subordinate position in the 
Commonwealth. Of course, it is possible to treat the matter as a 
decentralizing rather than a centralizing feature, if functions hitherto 
exercised in London should be exercised at the Federal capital. 
But, probably, the opinion which treats the provision as a centraliz- 
ing one was correct, for the Colonial Office would be more likely 
to leave the Colony to itself than would a new fledged Power in 
Australia. And this is the view which has prevailed. The States 
are to be subordinate to the Commonwealth Government in matters 
of Federal concern; but in the management of those concerns 
which remain to them their independence of the Commonwealth 
is asserted by the retention of direct relations with the Home 
Government. On the other hand, where decentralization might 
come into conflict with the democratic principle the former has to 
give way; and, as we have seen, the qualification of electors is, in 
the Bill of 1897, no longer entrusted to the States. The quali- 
fication of members is prescribed by both Bills; but there is matter 
which the new Constitution leaves to the States. The old Bill 
expressly provided for the complete separation of the Parliamentary 
life of the Commonwealth and the States. This was a provision 
which might have worked most mischievously upon the political 
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life of a country, which, from its circumstances, is not too well 
furnished with capable politicians; and it has most wisely been 
abandoned. 

One subject for unqualified satisfaction is the attitude of the 
Convention and the Parliaments towards the Crown, one illustra- 
tion of which is to be found in the provision concerning com- 
munications. In 1891 there was shown not a little jealousy of 
the Imperial Government, partly due to the presence of men who 
had memories of old conflicts with the Colonial Office, and partly due 
to certain recent events. Much discussion turned upon the right of 
the Colonies to elect their own Governors. Sir George Grey pro- 
posed a clause enabling the Governor-General to be elected by the 
people; and, although he found but two supporters for his pro- 
position, the Convention went out of its way to insert a clause 
giving power to the several Colonies to make laws prescribing the 
mode of appointing their Governors. The appointment of State 
Governors was, in fact, a matter apart from Federation altogether, 
and the insertion of the provision was regarded as an invitation to 
the Colonies to introduce election. The question of appointment 
was not anew one. Only three years before had been the sharp 
conflict between the Queensland Government and the Colonial 
Office upon the appointment of Sir Henry Blake to Queensland, 
and New South Wales and South Australia had joined in the claim 
for “ consultation.” Lord Knutsford’s final answer was received in 
1889, and he declared that it was not expedient to make any 
change in the mode of appointing Australian Governors. The 
Colonies were sore upon the subject, and the Convention of 1891 
appeared to-offer an opportunity for settling the matter in the way 
they desired. 

In the Convention of 1897, the appointment of the Governor- 
General by the Crown was treated as a matter of course; while in 
the discussion on the appointment of State Governors, even those 
members who were in favour of retaining the provision of 1891 
disclaimed any desire to substitute election by the people for 
nomination by the Crown. 

But the appointment of Governors was not the only matter in 
which the Convention of 1891 showed jealousy of the Imperial 
Government. A long discussion took place as to the possibility of 
defining, and the means of defining, the exercise of the prerogatives 
of the Crown in the Commonwealth and securing the right of self- 
government. The question of the extent of Responsible Govern- 
ment, as a matter of law or of Constitutional Convention, is, of 
course, exactly that subject which from time to time has excited the 
ire of the Colonies against the Colonial Office; and in 1889 a 
decision was given by the Supreme Court of Victoria, which showed 
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on how slight a foundation of law the power of self-government 
rested. The case was that of the Chinese immigrants Ah Toy v. 
Musgrove. The majority of the Supreme Court held that the 
prerogatives of the Crown exercisable in the Colony belonged to 
the Governor only when they have been conferred upon him by his 
Commission or instructions, or by Act of Parliament ; in so far as 
they have not been expressly conferred, they remain in the Crown, 
and are exercisable upon the advice, not of the Colonial, but of the 
Imperial Ministry. The importance of this decision may be seen 
from the remarks of Mr. Justice Williams in the course of his 
judgment. He said: “I have been for years, in common with, I 
believe, very many others, under the delusion (as I must term it) 
that we enjoyed Responsible Government in the proper sense of the 
term. I awake to find, as far as my opinion goes, that we have 
merely an instalment of Responsible Government.” In the face of 
a decision such as this, there is little wonder that the question was 
raised at Sydney in 1891; and that Mr. Deakin demanded for the 
Colonies a legal right of self-government limited only by the needs of 
the unity of Empire. <A special subject upon which the Colonies 
felt aggrieved was the exercise of the prerogative of mercy by the 
Governor as a matter of personal discretion, apart from his Ministers 
altogether. The concession of this point by Lord Knutsford in 
1892, the issue at the same time of new instructions more in 
accord with the circumstances of a self-governing Colony than 
were the old ones, the Australian Colonies Duties Act, 1895, and 
the Judicial Committee Amendment Act, 1895, have had their 
part in allaying Colonial jealousy, and the result is that the 
Convention of 1897 was ready without debate to agree that the 
Governor-General should have “ such powers and functions of the 
Queen as Her Majesty may think fit to assign to him.” The proper 
expression of the prerogatives, however, will have to be faced when- 
ever the Imperial Government is called on to give the Governor- 
General his commission ; and the recent action of the Colonial 
Office in granting a fiat against the will of the Western Australian 
Government for the judicial determination of a claim against that 
Government is not likely to be acquiesced in by the Colonies, and 
did call forth a protest from the last Conference of the Premiers 
at Hobart. On the whole, we may say that on this question of 
the relations with the Imperial Government, the whole aspect of 
Federation has changed. A few years ago the movement for 
Federation was in no small degree due to a belief that an United 
Australia speaking to the Imperial Government with one voice 
would be stronger to resist those attacks upon self-government of 
which the Colonial Office has been always suspected. Now, this 
force has well-nigh spent itself; and we find the Colonies 
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looking forward to a preservation of their immediate relations 
with the Imperial Government as a safeguard of “State rights.” 
The character ot “Responsible Government” came under review 
by the Convention in another way. The term Responsible Govern- 
ment—probably first used in Lord Durham’s famous Canada 
report—has really two meanings. First, it indicates that the 
Colony which has it is a self-governing colony ; that it has at once 
the right and the duty of managing its local concerns without 
substantial interference by the Imperial Government; but, secondly, 
it indicates a particular form of self-government; that which is 
known in England and on the Continent as Party Government or 
Cabinet Government. Clearly this form is not essential to self- 
government; and many sound reasons have been advanced to 
show that it is not suitable to the circumstances of the Colonies. 
The difficulties arise from many causes, one of the most common 
lies in the character of the Upper House, which is likely to be in 
permanent opposition to “Democratic” Ministries, and which, 
wherever it is elective, claims to represent a “ select” constituency, 
to which it owes responsibility not less than does the Assembly to 
the larger electorate; an Upper House, therefore, counting itself 
especially the guardian of these very interests which the power of 
the purse, constitutionally supposed to rest in the Assembly, will 
attack. Then, as affecting the Lower House, there are amongst 
the electors no permanent party lines which count, and there is no 
party organization. Within the House there are numerous groups 
and corners; and, with the existence of these, it goes without 
saying that the Ministerial equilibrium is unstable, and Ministries 
are very much at the mercy of the House. For this condition of 
things, one Ministry after another has declared that remedy must 
be found—the country suffers from want of governance, the 
National interest is sacrificed to local or individual “claims.” 
One remedy that has been very generally resorted to is the 
removal of patronage from the sphere of political influence ; 
efforts have been made to put the construction of railways and 
public works in the same condition. But, with the constantly 
increasing action of the State, the task is one of increasing 
difficulty; and, of course, there is a point beyond which Parliament 
very properly will not allow any of these things to pass from its 
control. Another remedy is found in a tendency in the Govern- 
ment of the day to cease to lead the House in matters of legislation. 
The Government has a legislative programme, it introduces Bills to 
the House; but when once the measure is before the House, the 
House is allowed a very free hand upon it. Or the Ministry will 
hold a meeting of their own supporters, or of the whole House, 
and future action will be determined by the opinions and temper 
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disclosed in the caucus. This, of course, invokes a departure from 
the English plan of government, and is sufficiently out of harmony 
with “ Responsible Government” to be used as a ground for attack- 
ing a Ministry, but it is difficult to see how, in existing conditions, 
a Ministry can live, save by such means. A suggested remedy 
that has received a good deal of support is the election of Ministers 
by the House itself, with something like a fixed tenure of office. 
It is represented that, under this system, the Ministers will be 
chosen for their individual capacity, irrespective of Party ties ; that 
the House will not be accessible to “ claims,” as is a Party leader ; 
while the fact that it is the House which has elected, with the 
additional security of tenure to be given, will preserve the Ministry 
against intrigues. This is not the place to discuss the value of this 
scheme; but elective Ministries have received much attention, and 
form part of the Ministerial programme in South Australia and 
New Zealand. The example of Switzerland is pointed to; and it 
may be said in general that, at present Switzerland rather than the 
United States, is the Constitutional model to which advanced 
politicians in Australia are looking. 

Now, full of difficulty as is this matter of Cabinet Government 
in the separate Colonies, it is much more difficult in a Federation. 
Here are two Houses of Parliament, each representing different 
principles of organization, vital to the existence of the Society, and 
it has been urged that if the weakness of the Executive is one of 
the dangers of Party Government with responsibility to one House, 
responsibility to two Houses would break down the Executive 
machinery altogether. At an early stage in the debates at 
Adelaide it was pointed out that you cannot have Responsible 
Government with responsibility to two Houses. This was agreed ; 
but from this proposition very different conclusions were drawn. 
On the one hand, it was inferred that the Cabinet 
system must go; on the other, the conclusion drawn 
was that the responsibility must be to one House alone. 
As Sir Samuel Griffith, in his memorandum says: “In a 
Federal Legislature the powers and position of the Senate would 
be very different from that of any of the existing Australian 
Second Chambers. If it be accepted as a fundamental rule of 
the Federation that the laws shall not be altered without the 
consent of the majority of the Senate, why should not the same 
principle be applied to the no less important branch of State 
authority—the Executive Government?” The preservation of 
Responsible Government came to be associated with the estab- 
lishment of the supremacy of the House of Representatives, and, 
on this account, rather than on its own merits, received the 
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Convention upon the form of the Executive Government is 
somewhat illusory; for the question was being fought out in 
the debates on the Money Bills and on deadlocks. The Con- 
vention has even gone further than the existing Constitutions 
of the Colonies, in establishing Cabinet Government by law, for 
not merely does it make the Ministers eligible for a seat in Par- 
liament, but requires that if he is not a member, he shall find 
a seat within three months or vacate his office. The Ministry 
of the Commonwealth is then to be a Parliamentary Ministry— 
the American plan of a political Executive outside the Legis- 
lature is excluded by law. Still, there is room for great modifi- 
cations of the Cabinet system. The Senate would be not unlikely 
to insist upon consideration in the making and unmaking of 
Ministries. It might even be that the recognition of responsi- 
bility to both Houses would steady the political machine. Each 
Hoyse might be able to protect the Ministry from caprice or 
intrigues in the other; and it would be no small gain if Ministers 
could see that it was their duty, not less than that of the Crown, 
to preserve a good correspondence between the two branches of 
the Legislature. In considering the action of the Convention 
upon the ‘Cabinet system, as upon the referendum, we must 
remember that the issue was a complicated one, and must not 
take their determination as expressing the views of the country, 
or even of the members themselves, upon the issues, apart from 
the special circumstances. We must not jump at the conclusion 
that political opinion is unanimous in support of Cabinet Govern- 
‘ment, or is decidedly opposed to the referendum. Doubtless, 
however, the stability of Governments, of late, has made a revision 
of the Cabinet system less urgent than it seemed a few years 
aro. 

One or two minor matters remain. The financial strain, which 
Australia has suffered since 1891, has made the country jealous 
of the cost of government. The Governor-General’s salary is, 
subject to alteration by Parliament, to be £10,000 per annum ; 
in 1891, that sum was fixed as a minimum by the Constitution. 
The Administrator of the Government, if he be a salaried officer, 
is not during his administration to draw the salary of his office. 
The number of members of both Houses has been reduced, and 
the salary is reduced from £500 to £400 per annum. Elaborate 
provisions are in the Bill to secure purity of government, and the 
laymen of the Convention with some zest introduced unusual 
clauses, which, though general in their terms, are aimed at the 
lawyers. No lawyer in Parliament may accept a fee or honorarium 
for Government work, and, as settled at Adelaide, no member of 
Parliament may, until the lapse of six months after he has ceased 
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to be a member, accept a judgeship. Political appointments to 
the Bench in Australia have been rare, more rare than in England, 
and the zeal of the Convention might have led to the exclusion 
of valuable men from Parliament and from the Bench. At 
Sydney, however, the Convention relented, and the period of 
disqualification was struck out. 


W. Harrison Moore. 


SHOULD INEBRIATES BE IMPRISONED? 


Amon the measures conditionally promised in the Queen’s Speech 
last year was a Bill “for the establishment of reformatories for in- 
ebriates.” It was one of a number-which the Government proposed 
to bring forward “ if the time at their disposal sufficed for the pur- 
pose.” Their intention has since been reaffirmed, but the state of 
the public mind does not make its fulfilment very probable even 
during this Session. The hopes of legislation are apt to fade, and 
measures, which look accessible enough in the offing, so to speak, 
have a way of receding out of sight when they should be getting 
nearer. If that should happen to the Inebriates Bill, much 
disappointment will be felt in some quarters, but delay is not 
altogether a matter for regret. The question is not really so well 
understood or so thoroughly settled as has been assumed. It 
involves far too serious a principle to be rushed upon the 
public without ample consideration. As Sir Willoughby Wade 
said at a recent Church Congress, “the treatment of cases of 
habitual excess by legislation is beset with difficulties which its 
advocates inadequately appreciate.” That opinion deserves the 
more attention because it emanates from a distinguished member 
of the medical profession, which is often represented as generally 
or unanimously in favour of compulsory legislation. In a sense 
it may be, so far as the theory of the thing is concerned—and so 
probably is everyone else. Everybody sees that the present system 
of dealing with incorrigible drunkards is unsatisfactory, and that 
it would be much better if they could be put away out of the 
reach of temptation. But when it comes to the practical means 
for effecting that desirable end, the way is very far from clear. 
Ardent reformers have no doubts, as is their wont. They see the 
evil very plainly and possess unbounded confidence in the efficacy 
of their proposed remedy. That is a valuable quality for the happy 
possessor, but when translated into legislation it is apt to prove 
disappointing, if not mischievous. The results never come up to 
expectation. The advantages are always found to have been 
overrated, the drawbacks underrated. This is particularly and 
notoriously the case with that kind of social legislation which aims 
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at improving the habits of the people. None is advocated with 
so much confidence and attended by so much disappointment 
or mischief. Before the public commits itself to such a serious 
infringement of personal liberty as any measure for the compulsory 
imprisonment of inebriates, it should have a much clearer idea 
of the advantages to be gained and the difficulties to be encountered 
than it has at present. 

I wish to deal here with the former—that is to say, with the 
probable benefit to be expected from the establishment of State 
Homes for inebriates. The difficulties can be better discussed 
when the details of any measure that may be brought forward are 
actually before us. There is only one point that need be referred 
to here. It may be taken as certain that public opinion will not 
tolerate any procedure with regard to alleged inebriates which 
safeguards their liberty less carefully than that of lunatics. No 
other attitude is admissible, for, however obnoxious inebriates may 
be, they are less dangerous to themselves and other people than 
lunatics, and therefore society has a less incontestable right to 
place them under summary constraint. Now, it isnot always easy 
to bring a lunatic under the law, as may be seen from the constant 
occurrencs of tragedies committed by maniacs at large, and from 
the conduct of those ladies who haunt the Law Courts to the 
terror of Her Majesty’s judges. Certificates have to be signed by 
several independent persons stating specific proofs of insanity 
within the personal knowledge of each witness. These are some- 
times very hard to obtain, but it would obviously be extremely 
difficult, and often quite impossible, to obtain such independent 
evidence proving inebriety. It is notoriously difficult to prove a 
single act of simple drunkenness. In the ordinary five-shilling 
police-court case the opinion of a constable is taken, but when it 
became a question of a year’s imprisonment there would be a very 
different tale. Illness, fits, sunstroke, what-not, would be pleaded, 
and expert witnesses would be brought to support it. How in- 
comparably more difficult to prove inebriety! You cannot call 
in an independent medical man to certify inebriety on a single 
occasion as you can with lunacy. Long acquaintance with the 
patient’s habits would be neccessary, such as only the friends 
and relatives possess; and their testimony, which is not allowed 
to suffice for lunacy, could not be allowed to suffice in the other 
case. The plan of making so many convictions for drunkenness 
prove inebriety would not work; for the inebriate must have the 
right of appeal to a jury no less than the lunatic, and the only 
result would be that everyone would shrink from convicting for 
drunkenness, Remember, that when a drunkard is sober he can 
answer for himself as well as anyone else in court, and that, coupled 
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with the medical difficulty of proving drunkenness, would make 
the conviction of such a client, well defended, almost impossible. 
If a jury could pronounce Mrs. —— sane, then there is hardly an 
inebriate in existence whom they would convict. In short, the 
condition of inebriety is far too ill-defined, too hazy, and too little 
susceptible of demonstration to stand the searching test of a court 
of law. And if it is objected that such tests are quite unnecessary, 
I would reply that, in view of the abuses to which laxity would 
open the door, it is more necessary to protect an alleged inebriate 
with all possible care than an alleged lunatic, for this reason: a 
lunatic’s sentence (if I may use the term) is indefinite. A certifi- 
cate only runs for a fortnight, and at any time subsequently he 
may—and does—regain his freedom on regaining his senses, 
which is a matter of observation and susceptible of proof. But the 
inebriate is to be sentenced to a fixed term, which all experts are 
agreed should not be Jess than one or two years, or even more, if 
it is to do any real good. I shall return to this question of the 
period of detention again; but, supposing it to be only six 
months, that is a sufficiently serious matter. The prisoner has to 
serve his time out. He cannot prove that he has recovered, 
because he is sane and sober from the outset. And it would surely 
be a terrible thing if the law were so framed as to permit the in- 
carceration of anybody, even for six months, without due care. A 
few drugs adroitly administered, and an obnoxious person goes to 
the “reformatory” for a lengthy period without the chance of 
release. He or she is an “ inebriate,” and cannot prove the con- 
trary as a pretended lunatic can. The doctor, in perfect good 
faith, smiles at the denial, for all inebriates firmly believe them- 
selves cured in every interval of sobriety. In short, proof of 
inebriety cannot be lightly [accepted by the law because subsequent 
disproof is quite impossible. The example of other countries is 
little to the point, for two reasons: in the first place, we have no 
knowledge of how compulsory legislation works there, and in the 
second, other countries are not England. 

I have referred to this initial difficulty attending compulsory 
incarceration in order to clear the ground. In practice it might 
be found less formidable than I have represented, but it is 
sufficiently serious to show that effective legislation is not the 
simple matter it appears to the ardent reformer. And there are 
many others which he has equally overlooked. On the other hand, 
what are the probable benefits to be expected? Are they such 
as to outweigh the drawbacks ? 

On this head I venture to think that at least equal misconception 
prevails. It is necessarily to a great extent a matter of opinion 
and dependent on speculation, but some light may be thrown upon 
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it by the experience derived from the voluntary Inebriate Homes 
already existing. 

These establishments—known to the initiated as “dip-shops,” 
from the word dipsomania—were placed on a legal footing by the 
Act of 1879, which provides that a licence to keep an Inebriate 
Home may be granted by the local bench of magistrates to anyone 
making application. From the last report of the Government 
Inspector, it appears that up to the present twelve such homes 
have been opened since 1879. Two of them were only started last 
year, and the number of patients for which they are licensed is not 
stated, but the remaining ten receive between them 151 patients 
in all, of whom &5 are male and 66 female. As several of the 
homes are rarely or never full, the number under treatment at any 
time falls short of the very modest total of 151. As this cannot, 
on the most optimistic estimate, represent more than a fraction of 
the persons needing treatment and able to pay for it, the inference 
may be fairly drawn that the majority of inebriates are not as yet 
anxious to avail themselves of the advantages of retreat.* That 
may be and is used as an argument for their compulsory committal, 
but it is a somewhat dangerous one to use, for it goes to show that 
they will resist compulsion if possible, and being committed against 
their own wish will not be in a condition to profit by the discipline. 
This is a very important consideration to which I shall return 
presently. It is strengthened by the fact that, small as is the 
number of persons now applying for treatment, the majority even 
of these willing patients prefer to enter for very short—and quite 
useless—terms, and that upon a private footing which gives their 
keeper no legal hold over them. 

Perhaps I ought to explain that patients may enter a home 
either on a private footing or on a legal one—“under the Acts,” 
as the phrase usually runs. In the former case no formalities are 
required, and inmates are still their own masters. In the latter, 
certain documents must be signed. The applicant must sign a 
request for admission, for a stated period, before two justices of the 
peace or a stipendiary magistrate, and two other persons—friends 
or relatives—must sign a statutory declaration that the applicant 
is a habitual drunkard within the meaning of the Act. A patient 
so entered is liable to prosecution and penalties for breaking 
bounds, obtaining liquor, or otherwise violating the rules of. the 
establishment. These formalities, which are of course intended to 
safeguard the liberty of patients, are said to act as a deterrent on 
account of the publicity involved, about which inebriates are often 
very sensitive ; but it may be doubted if the real motive for avoid- 


* The annual report of one home states that ‘in nine cases out of ten the 
friends are unable to persuade the inebriate.” 
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ing them is not rather the dislike of submitting to legal restraint. 
At any rate, the majority do not submit themselves to it, and those 
who do generally consent only to short terms. Out of the whole 
number of 407 patients treated at the Dalrymple Home, Rickmans- 
worth, since its opening, only 67 entered for twelve months under 
the Acts, against 107 who entered as private patients for three 
months, which is a mere make-believe. And the experience of 
Rickmansworth is more favourable than that of most other 
homes. 

From these facts I draw the conclusion that out of the com- 
paratively small number of inebriates who are sufficiently desirous 
of reform to undergo the discipline of a retreat, only a much 
smaller number enter upon the experiment with a sincere deter- 
mination to do their best. In point of fact, a good many are there 
mainly because their relations, on whom they are dependent, can- 
not put up with them any longer, and insist upon their trying the 
experiment. They have a sort of feeble wish to rehabilitate them- 
selves, but it is as nothing against the habit of gratifying the 
desire of the moment, fixed by a lifetime of steady self-indulgence. 
What do they do? In the first place, they regard their period of 
enforced abstinence with intense loathing, as a martyrdom. That 
is their standing frame of mind. Then they not infrequently kick 
over the traces. I do not wish to suggest any charge against the 
management of existing “dip-shops.” Some are better and some 
are worse conducted, but they are all, or almost all, commercial 
speculations, and adequate surveillance is very expensive. Besides, 
servants can be bribed. It may be more difficult to obtain liquor 
in one place than another, but it is possible in all, at any rate in 
the male homes. In one which enjoys, and I believe deservedly, 
a very high reputation, and is always recommended by the most 
eminent specialists in alcoholism, I know that liquor has been 
systematically obtained by a confederate outside slinging a bottle 
over the wall in a basket ; and I myself possess a bottle of whisky 
which was procured and presented to me by a patient in another 
home. It stands in my cupboard alongside acompanion curiosity 
in the shape of a bottle of potheen presented to me by an Irish 
priest in the far west of Ireland. I can see him now—the best 
fellow in the world—running down the steps of his house, his 
coat-tails flying, and the bottle in his hand as a parting gift. It 
would be difficult to say which trophy contains the more vil- 
lainous liquid, but while the clerical one stands for pure hospi- 
tality and patriotic pride, my friend in the dip-shop produced his 
in order to prove how easily he could obtain the forbidden fruit 
and how courageously he abstained from it himself—which I am 
afraid he did not. No such proofwas needed. Ifa man makes up 
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his mind to get liquor, and can command either money or credit, 
there is no place outside a gaol in which he cannot gratify his 
desire. I do not say that this is done in all homes, or that it is 
done all the time in any, but it 7s done, and sometimes a regular 
outbreak of drunkenness results. 

My belief is that it would occur oftener if more patients were 
committed for a long period. They can get through a short spell 
fairly well by thinking over past delights, and promising them- 
selves a delicious recompense—just one—for their present pangs 
when the sentence is up. If they had a longer time to serve, more 
would break out. The tone and atmosphere of the place are dead 
against good resolves. It is nobody’s fault, but an inherent defect 
in the system, and an extremely serious one. Here are a lot of 
persons addicted to a particular vice—very often with concomitant 
vices—and they are all herded together, cut off from the rest of 
mankind, solely on account of that vice. What is their conversa- 
tion about? Well, what is the conversation of criminals about in 
a similar situation? Invariably about crime—the crimes they 
have committed and the crimes they are going to commit. So the 
conversation in a dip-shop is all about drink, the drinks of the 
past and the drinks of the future. That is to say in the male 
homes ; of the female ones I have no personal knowledge, though 
from what I know of women generally, and inebriates in parti- 
cular, I should expect it to be still more true of them, as they are 
much more loquacious and confidential. But of the male homes 
I can speak, having known several patients who have been in 
several homes, and having mixed in their society. The conversa- 
tion is of drink and women and other dip-shops, and it is not 
edifying. What else can be expected? Some at least, and 
generally the majority, are youngish men who have led idle, self- 
indulgent lives, devoted to amusement. They are cut off from 
their usual occupations and have no other interests to fall back 
upon. They lead a pathetically joyless existence, intensified by the 
consciousness that the world regards them as a species of social 
outcast, and they inevitably seek consolation in the demoralizing 
contemplation of those who are worse than themselves. The sense 
of degradation is made supportable by the spectacle of an equal or 
a lower degradation, which tends insensibly downwards. A few 
days spent in this atmosphere seem like a nightmare: months 
~ of it must reduce to despair. The moral influence is exactly the 
opposite to that which inebriates require. The thing they need is 
the gradual restoration of their self-respect by the companionship 
of people who are not inebriates and whose example stimulates 
upwards. This is the tundamental dilemma of the problem, which 
has been entirely overlooked. The physical benefit of restraint in 
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a home is neutralized by the moral evil of its associations. The 
more reckless and degraded spirits set the tone, which tends to 
weaken the best resolutions. To use the words of a patient, “ You 
go in more or less of a gentleman and you come out a roaring, 
seething cad.” A man may be ashamed of himself when he enters, 
but his companions soon reassure him. There will be someone to 
keep him in countenance in his worst moments. He finds himself 
the member of a sort of fraternity—the noble Order of Dips. Its 
lodges are the various dip-shops, which are freely discussed by the 
brethren, just as doss-houses and other haunts are discussed by 
tramps. Some inmates spend their time going in and out from 
one home to another, and the recruit soon learns all about them, 
the strictness of the management, the comfort, the food supplied, 
the character of the “doctor,” and so forth. At the same time he 
hears of notable dips and their exploits in the way of drinking. 
In short, he gets to know the ropes and lives in an atmosphere of 
dipsomania. 

What is the result? Let me again quote the words of a patient : 
“Tf he be weak, then any resolution he may have formed as to 
turning himself out a permanent cure is cast to the four winds.” 
And most inebriates are weak, or they would not be inebriates. 
The upshot is that, whatever their original intentions may have 
been, the majority become callous to their condition, and only look 
forward to the hour of release. As the same anthority puts it, 
“Their enforced abstinence from stimulants only whets their 
appetite, and when they have finished the period for which they 
entered they embark on a terrific burst, which ends in their con- 
dition being worse than when they entered the home.” I am 
afraid there is only too much truth in this account, which further 
depicts the proceedings of the average patient on leaving at the 
completion of his term: “It is more than probable that he stops 
on his way home at the nearest pub to drink success to himself 
and perdition to all retreats and those connected with them.” 
They do not all cherish this idiotic frame of mind, or indulge in 
these idiotic proceedings. A certain number derive temporary 
benefit at any rate, and some, it is hoped, are permanently cured, 
but, of course, no one can say with any certainty, because relapses 
may occur at any time. If, however, even a percentage of cases 
derive substantial benefit, that is no doubt a sufficient justification 
for the existence and encouragement of the present homes, which 
are self-supporting or maintained by private charity. But when 
the State is asked to provide public institutions at the public cost, 
the whole question stands on a different footing. ‘The Govern- 
ment, as Lord Salisbury said the other day, is a trustee and cannot 
afford to indulge in philanthropic investments unless there is a 
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reasonable prospect of getting a fair return for the money. The 
question is, therefore, not whether a few chosen brands can be 
plucked from the burning, but whether the aggregate benefit to 
the community is likely to justify the outlay. 

Now, if the results of restraint are such as I have 
described in the majority of cases, when the subjects are so far 
desirous of reformation as at least to submit themselves voluntarily 
to the discipline, what can be expected of the refractory ones who 
only submit under compulsion? It is true that they would be got 
out of the way for a time, to the great relief of their friends; but 
the establishment of State Homes could hardly be justified on those 
grounds. For inebriates are not a danger to the general com- 
munity, as criminals are—they are only a curse to themselves and 
those immediately in contact with them. I take it that reforma- 
tion is the object in view, and I ask, what chance is there of any 
result worth mentioning? It will be argued that the disappoint- 
ing results in voluntary homes are largely due to the short terms 
of detention, and that if the minimum period were twelve months 
there would be more successes. There might be, but there would 
also be another result-—namely, fewer patients. I entirely agree 
that the longer the period of enforced abstinence the more com- 
plete the physical regeneration. That is a conclusion based upon 
experience, in which I believe everyone agrees. Patients who 
enter for twelve months turn out far better than those who enter 
for only three or six; but to argue that compulsory restraint for 
twelve months would necessarily bring the three and six months’ 
cases up to the same standard of success is to ignore one half of 
the whole question. Twelve months’ cases do better, not merely 
because they are under restraint for twelve months, but also 
because they are better disposed to profit by it. The fact that 
they have voluntarily submitted to the longer period proves that 
they are more truly alive to their condition and more firmly re- 
solved to make a serious effort. The compulsory twelve months 
would be in no such frame of mind. On the contrary, they 
would be more exasperated and more refractory than if their 
sentence were shorter. Is it not so with other involuntary 
prisoners ? 

This point brings me to the fundamental misconception which 
tends to obscure the whole question at present. We have so 
developed the physical side of the problem that we forget the moral 
one, and even that there isa moral one. I quite agree that inebriety 
or dipsomania is a disease with a certain physical basis, though 
what that is nobody knows. We only know that whatever may be 
the nature of the disease it must be treated by total abstinence. 
Otherwise there can be no cure. In establishing that principle 
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medical science has done great service. But to lose sight of the 
other side, to regard inebriety as merely a physical disease, and to 
suppose that physical treatment alone will do lasting good, is to 
make a great mistake, and a very common one. Perhaps nobody 
would admit taking that view in so many words, but it underlies the 
reasoning of those who expect much from compulsory abstinence. 
Thetheory is that inebriates arethe victims of aphysical malady which 
takes the form of an “irresistible craving,” and renders them power- 
less to withstand temptation ; and that when the poison is eliminated 
the craving will be gone with it. There is some truth in it, but 
only half the truth. The original malady is not physical but moral, 
and it remains after the other has been removed. It is aggravated 
by the physical condition and lessened by the latter’s improvement, 
I allow, but as it existed before, so it continues after. This is what 
seems to be overlooked. We are the slaves of phrases, and “ irre- 
sistible craving” is one of them. It coversa multitude of fallacies, 
for those who use it do not see that either there is no such thing 
or else it involves the denial of all moral responsibility. Every 
desire which any individual fails to resist, is to that individual an 
irresistible craving, and in no other sense is the drunkard’s craving 
irresistible. He does not resist it because he does not want to 
with sufficient energy. He would like to be free from the dis- 
advantages of being a drunkard, but he does not want to stop 
drinking. If he did he would stop. When he has a sufficiently 
strong motive he does stop. Let me give two or three examples, 
some of them classical ones. Dr. Johnson found at one time in his 
life that if he began to drink he invariably went on until he got 
drunk, and being a man of great self-respect he promptly ceased 
drinking at all. He had the “irresistible craving” of the physical 
malady ; only he resisted it because he possessed the moral strength 
to do so. De Quincey emancipated himself from the opium in- 
ebriety, which is far more difficult to cure than the alcoholic, not 
by his moral strength, but simply and solely because the results of 
taking opium became more painful than abstention, painful as 
that was. His case is an admirable lesson in the real principles 
involved. The “irresistible craving” became resistible in the pre- 
sence of a stronger motive. I can parallel these classical examples - 
from my own knowledge. A confirmed dipsomaniac who had 
tried pretty nearly everything was at last given up by his wife and 
everybody else; when lo! his pride came to his assistance. He 
said to himself, “ Everybody has given me up. Well, hang it! I 
won't give myself up.” And without any further assistance he turned 
over a new leaf and abstained for a long time. In the second case, 
an Irish priest in the first stage of deliriwm tremens, and abso- 
lutely mad for drink, became quite manageable on learning that 
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the bishop had been sent for. His irresistible craving—and it was 
the extremest form—was resisted at once with the assistance of 
fear. I could give more examples from an intimate experience of 
inebriates, but perhaps these will suffice to illustrate the point. 

I maintain, therefore, that a physical craving which is absolutely 
irresistible does not exist. Irresistibility has always a moral ele- 
ment, and any theory which does not take that into account only 
leads to error. This seems to me to be the case with the Inebriate 
Home theory, as ordinarily held. I agree with it so far as this— 
that the inebriate’s power of self-control is impaired and can only 
be restored by abstinence; but the theory goes further and assumes 
that abstinence also gives the desire to use the repaired self-con- 
trol. That is the mistake. Self-control and desire to reform are 
different things. Abstinence gives the one but not the other. 
The utmost that treatment in a home can do—and I am sure 
every doctor who has conducted one will agree here—is to give a 
patient a fresh start, and, if any lasting benefit is to result, the 
treatment must be preceded and accompanied by a strong and 
earnest desire to amend. Otherwise the patient merely begins 
again with the same moral defect that originally led to the down- 
fall, intensified, it may be, by demoralizing companionship. In 
that case the issue is a foregone conclusion. Physical treatment 
does not mean a moral cure, and in every case inebriety is pri- 
marily a moral malady. Drunkards make all sorts of excuses, 
which impose upon soft-hearted people and theorists, but the 
habit can. only be acquired by a course of conscious self-indul- 
gence. It may be broken off, but if the self-indulgence which led 
to it remains, then the same thing infallibly happens again. The 
craving still remains irresistible. In truth, it is fallacious to speak 
of “curing” inebriety. The inebriate must cure himself, and all 
that can be done for him is to assist his endeavour by making self- 
indulgence difficult. 

What chance, then, is there of curing those who are so little 
anxious to reform that they will not voluntarily submit to re- 
straint ? And what difference will it make whether they are in- 
carcerated for six months or six years? Just about the same 
difference that it makes to other hardened offenders. The fear 
of recommittal may make them somewhat more wary, but they 
set about gratifying their instincts from the first moment of re- 
lease. By analogy drunkards will do just the same. The be- 
haviour of the majority of voluntary patients conclusively proves 
it. Ihave no doubt that if State Homes were established some 
poor people who have no place to go to now would consent to be 
committed, and for them there would be a chance of permanent 
benefit. Sir John Bridge mentioned a case in giving evidence 
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before the Royal Commission on the Liquor Laws. He had sent 
a woman to gaol for six months by consent, and the result was 
that she was restored to her position. Ifit is thought worth while 
to establish public reformatories for such cases, well and good ; but 
they would be veryfew,and compulsory powers would not be required. 
I do not understand, however, that any measure of that kind is 
contemplated. The essence of the system asked for is compulsion, 
in order to get hold of those who now refuse consent. My conten- 
tion is, that for this very reason they are virtually hopeless. 

And there is another ground for thinking that State Homes 
would probably prove very disappointing to those who advocate 
them. Their idea, I take it, is that the habitual drunkards who 
cause such a vast amount of misery and suffering would then 
be effectually dealt with. But I am afraid that hope rests upon 
a prevalent confusion with regard to the “habitual drunkard ”— 
a phrase not less misleading than “irresistible craving.” It should 
mean a person who gets habitually drunk, but it is taken to mean 
an inebriate or dipsomaniac—that is a person who has lost self- 
control. Now, in the upper classes, with whom medical specialists 
in inebriety have to do, the person who gets habitually drunk 
is always an inebriate: in the lower classes it is not so. The 
working man—I do not speak of social wrecks—who gets drunk 
every Saturday, who squanders the bulk of his wages in the public- 
house, brutally ill-uses his wife and children, or lets them go to 
the workhouse, is seldom an inebriate or dipsomaniac—at least 
in England. The difference is that the one does not intend to 
make a beast of himself; the other does. He acts deliberately 
and makes no secret of it. He exhibits neither the physical 
degeneration nor the enfeebled will characteristic of the true 
inebriate. The reason is partly that he drinks little but beer, 
which seldom induces dipsomania, and partly that he works off the 
effect of drinking by manual labour. He does not come within 
the definition of “inebriate” in the Act of Parliament, because he 
is quite capable of managing his own affairs and is very often an 
exceptionally skilful workman: nor would he be caught by the 
provision respecting repeated convictions, because he habitually 
takes care to stop short of incapacity to get safely home. The 
town clerk of Bristol, in giving evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission a short time ago, made a statement which excited some 
surprise and incredulity. He said they had only six or seven 
men in Bristol who were habitual drunkards, meaning men 
repeatedly convicted of drunkenness. He was quite right, for the 
reasons I have given. But they have scores of men who get 
habitually drunk. The women of the same class are different. 
Those who get habitually drunk are inebriates, because they drink 
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spirits. Observation confirms the records of the police-courts, 
where repeated convictions are much more common among women 
than among men. A compulsory Act might be framed which 
would get hold of these cases, and terrible cases they are. Un- 
fortunately, they are the most hopeless of all inebriates. One 
of the existing homes has made a rule to accept no women over 
fifty, because it is found useless; but the great majority of the 
female police-court inebriates are middle-aged or elderly women. 
The inference is that State Homes would not touch the bulk of 
the male drunkards, and would fail to improve the bulk of the 
female. 
A. SHADWELL. 


~ 


FRONT BENCH INVERTEBRATES. 


THERE is no country in the world in which the cult of peace has 
been carried further than in England. Our national policy is 
conducted upon the principle that peace is the first interest of our 
Empire. Our national life proceeds upon the assumption that the 
comfort of the individual must not be sacrificed to the good of 
the State or the race. The teaching of peace societies has gained 
such a strong hold that there is an intense aversion to militarism 
and discipline. Everything which appeals to the patriotism or 
national sentiment of the child is studiously banished from our 
system of education. The British boy or girl is not taught to 
salute the flag, is not drilled, is not educated in character. The 
idea that the individual should draw as much as possible from the 
nation and contribute nothing is sedulously propagated. We have 
no national feast-day, and when attempts are made to introduce 
something corresponding to the American “4th of July,” or the 
French “ Féte Nationale,” there are not wanting sentimentalists to 
warn us of the wickedness of reviving glorious memories and 
offending “friendly” and “susceptible” neighbours. 

The danger of the theory which is controlling our national life 
and policy is that it is absolutely divorced from facts. The honest 
“ peace-at-any-price” man must own that peace, as he understands 
it, nowhere exists in this world of ours. The sentimentalist, if he 
clears his mind of cant, will see that though neighbours may be 
“susceptible” they are not “friendly.” In the Europe of to-day 
there is a state of veiled conflict, not of peace. Nation vies with 
nation in the training of men to arms and in the building of ships 
for war. There is no sign that we are approaching the Utopia 
where the lion will lie down with the lamb. Forces as inexorable, 
as terrible, as merciless as the forces of Nature are at work, shaping 
the destinies of Europe, and only the blind can refuse to recognize 
this fact. The existence of each nation depends not on a vague 
scheme of international morality, but on its armed strength. It is 
of no avail to be in the right if you have not the foresight, will, and 
power, requisite to uphold the right. Nor is it evil that this should 
be. Moral cowardice, short-sightedness, weakness of will, are not 
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qualities which deserve to survive in the struggle for life. The 
statesmanship which encourages these qualities is doing the devil’s 
work, and is menacing not only the national honour but also the 
national existence. 

Some weakness of character there must be in a nation which for 
years suffered its army and navy to go to ruin—which even to-day, 
in an hour pregnant with conflict, possesses only the shadow of an 
army. The history of our Admiralty between the years 1830-1854 
is a history of such amazing incompetence, abject treachery to the 
nation on the part of distinguished naval officers, shameless in- 
gratitude to the heroes who had conquered for us the command of 
the sea, that. I cannot help wondering whether at the bottom 
England deserved to win against Napoleon, whether, had the third 
Napoleon raised his hand, we should not have been beaten to the 
ground. No naval officer that I can discover resigned his place 
in protest during this dreary epoch of shame. Accident alone 
saved us from a crushing defeat by Louis Philippe’s navy in 1840, 
as accident has so often saved us since, though the danger has 
never since been quite so extreme. As for the War Office—what 
is it to-day ? 

The theory upon which our foreign policy is conducted being 
hopelessly wrong, what is the result? It may be said in passing 
that there is no surer way of ruining a nation than by a fatuous 
foreign policy. Napoleon III. was as well-meaning as the modern 
Front Bencher, and like him was anxious to encompass the 
good of his country, and there is evidence to prove that he 
hated the use of force. But he had to deal with men who 
were in closer touch with facts, and who had calculated the 
means as well as considered the end. At every turn he was out- 
manceuvred and bafiled; he was forced into miserable surrenders ; 
and if France never sank quite so low as England has sunk in the 
past six months, he led her into a bloody and disastrous war which 
proved fatal to him and his dynasty. He hoped to find allies in 
the hour of danger; but, naturally, when his chance of victory was 
seen to be small, could find none. He had disregarded the warning 
of his best officers as to the weakness of the French army. Igno- 
rance was beaten by knowledge, weak will by strength of purpose, 
desire for peace by the readiness of his opponent to stake all upon 
the battlefield. The weakness of his external policy reacted on his 
internal policy, depressing the energy and lowering the moral tone 
of France. 

“T can conceive nothing that would more bring into jeopardy 
the peaceful relations of this country than that an idea should 
prevail amongst foreign nations that we are so firmly attached to 
peace that we dare not make war, and that, therefore, any aggres- 
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sion may be safely ventured against British subjects,” said Lord 
Palmerston in 1849. To love peace is one thing; to proclaim too 
loudly that you love it is quite another. Exactly what Palmerston 
foresaw has happened to us. Under Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, 
and the present Cabinet, Europe and the world have become so accus- 
tomed to British surrenders whenever a conflict arises with another 
nation, and that nation threatens the use of force, that a settled 
conviction has grown up of our incapacity to resist pressure. With 
each new surrender this conviction becomes stronger. Where a 
little firmness ten years ago would have sufficed, an obstinate stand 
is useless to day. Promises are readily made to us by every Power, 
and as readily forgotten. It has ceased to. be dangerous to break 
faith with England. 

Our difficulty is how to convince our antagonists that we are 
in earnest. Inasmuch as Englishmen are by no means convinced 
of the determination of Ministers, it is not to be wondered at that 
Frenchmen are incredulous when we assert that we shall fight for 
Bussa. A state of what one would suppose was grave tension exists 
with France. She is now in armed possession of British territory, 
openly defying us to eject her. Warlike speeches by British 
Ministers, and warlike articles in our newspapers, move her not 
one jot. Did not Lord Salisbury assure a deputation that all was 
for the very best in West Africa? At the present minute is not 
the Queen of England resident in French territory? Did not the 
Prince of Wales, at the height of the Bussa crisis, visit Paris, 
lay stones at Cannes, and talk of “the cordial relations between 
France and Great Britain?” A terrible responsibility weighs upon 
the advisers of our Royal Family who have allowed such light- 
hearted words and acts to pass. Either to-morrow, or the day after 
to-morrow, Englishmen will pay for them in blood and tears. It is 
now, I repeat, absolutely impossible to convince France that we 
mean what we say. We must either surrender or fight. Surrender 
—with the certainty of fresh and worse aggressions ; fight—when 
judgment and decision might have obtained all that we want with- 
out bloodshed. The fiction of a friendly France has been carried 
too far. There is something depressing in a frame of mind which 
does not resent her acts of barely veiled hostility. 

By adopting the principle that “trifles are not worth fighting 
for,” we simply invite our neighbours to squeeze us. We have said 
that we will not go to war for Madagascar, for Tunis, for certain 
places in West Africa, for Siam, for Newfoundland, for our trade 
rights so ostentatiously disregarded by France and Russia. We 
overlook the fact that though each of these items separately may 
be a matter of small account, collectively they represent a formid- 
able aggregate. Was Pericles then wrong who told the Athenian 
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people what British Ministers should tell the British people 
to-day ?— 


‘**T call upon those whom my words may convince to maintain an attitude of 
determination, even if we should not escape disaster. . . . I would have 
none of you imagine that he will be fighting for a small matter, if we refuse to 
annul the Megarian decree, of which they make so much, telling us that its revoca- 
tion would prevent war. Have no uneasiness ; you are not going to fight for a 
trifle. For in this seeming trifle is involved the trial and confirmation of your 
whole purpose. If you yield to them in a small matter, they will think that you 
are afraid, and will immediately dictate some more oppressive condition ; but if 
you are firm you will prove to them that they must treat you as their equal. . . . 
Any claim, the smallest as well as the greatest, imposed on a neighbour by force 
where there has been no legal award, can mean nothing but subjection.” 


Here speaks the statesman of the ages. There is no vapouring 
of war, be it noted, but the tone of calm determination. There is 
no wailing over the weary greatness of Athens, but courage and 
hope. And our English Cromwell is just as strong. “Truly, there 
are a great many people in this nation!” he said, “who would not 
reckon up every pitiful thing—perhaps like the nibbling of a mouse 
at one’s heels—but only considerable dangers. . . . Doubting, 
hesitating men, they are not fit for your work.” The danger which 
menaces our Empire is greater than it was then, and it is not less, 
but more true, that faith in England is essential in her statesmen 
at this hour. Those who are depressed by the extent of our 
Empire, by the greatness of our responsibilities, by the risks of 
war, are not fit for their work. Nothing great can be achieved 
without risk. 

On one condition only is surrender to be tolerated. It may be 
the case that in spite of optimistic assurances our armaments are 
unequal to the work before them. If disaster must result from 
war, then it might be wise to yield. But there comes no sign 
either from Admiralty or War Office that our fleets and armies are 
inadequate. Rather the contrary. The navy estimates for this 
year show no extraordinary effort, when the delay in carrying out 
last year’s programme is taken into consideration. If we believe 
War Office experts the British army is in an unparalleled state of 
efficiency. Is the nation being misled as it has been already so 
often misled in the past? I do not know; but the heads of the 
responsible officials are “on the game” if we fight, and so I may 
assume that we are really ready. Mr. Balfour tells us that under 
no conceivable circumstance can he imagine our maritime ascend- 
ency being disputed, and these are very strong words. It is true 
that a little later in this speech he seemed to contemplate the total 
disablement of our fleet; but let that pass, though how to reconcile 
it with an assured command of the sea one does not understand. 
If we surrender we must at once take a special vote for the fleet 
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pre-empt every warship building for foreign Powers in England, 
occupy every vacant slip, enlarge the capacity of our dockyards, lay 
down fresh armour-making plant, and build up a formidable army. 
Under such circumstances England might accept surrender, because 
then it would be manifest that the surrender was not for long. 
Only, meanwhile, British Ministers must not prance about with talk 
of war, which frightens no one abroad, and only produces contempt 
at home. 

It is, however, said—and this is a point with which I must deal— 
that Englishmen are prone to exaggerate their defeats, and to over- 
look their victories, that whatever the talk of our “ pessimists,” * the 
position of the nation in the eyes of the world has not been lowered, 
much less lost. It may be well then to consider how other States 
treat England when they come into conflict with her interests and 
aspirations. Acts are of far more importance than words or news- 
paper talk, because the acts proceed from responsible men, and 
men with knowledge, who may be supposed to understand our 
character and to have gauged the calibre of our Ministers. 

The conduct of France to England in West Africa was examined 
with such skill by Admiral Maxse in the last issue of THz NATIONAL 
REVIEW that it is unnecessary for me to go into it at any length. 
The principle upon which French statesmen act has been thus 
clearly set forth by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson :— 

‘The maxim they inculcate is: If you wish to violate an agreement not to lay 
hands upon territory in which Great Britain has at least as much interest as 
France (read: ‘which France has by treaty surrendered to Great Britain, and 
which her maps have transferred to us’), do so whenever it is convenient. Upon 
receiving a British protest immediately violate a second similar agreement. You 


may then offer to undo the second wrong as a gracious concession, in return for 


which you may expect to be confirmed in the possession of what you have obtained 
by the first.” 


This was written in 1894 of the New Hebrides. It exactly 
describes French action in West Africa. Seize Nikki and Wada- 
gugu ; when England objects seize Bussa ; when she objects to this 
again send expeditions to Sokoto. Trade Sokoto, on Lord Salis- 
bury’s principle of “split the difference,” for Bussa; trade 
Wadagugu for Nikki. What could be simpler? But, unfortunately, 
the French Ministry has come into conflict, not with “the worthy 
descendant of the Cecils”—to quote the French Press passim— 
but with the rapacious and wicked Joseph Chamberlain. “Beware 
of your servants when the enemy praises them,” said Napoleon 
once. And the abuse of the French gentlemen who are trespassing 


* A “pessimist” in journalese of our day is anyone who refuses to retail 
sonorous platitudes about our ‘ magnificent fleet,” our ‘‘ever-ready army,” our 
‘*fast increasing trade,” &c., &c., who, in a word, is not satisfied with things as 
they are, but wants them better. 
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in our preserves in West Africa may well make Mr. Chamberlain 
proud, and awake for him a quite new enthusiasm in the hearts of 
Englishmen. 

The arch-mistake was in once tolerating such French aggression. 
Five months ago The Times was writing @ propos of Nikki, “Our 
patience is at last exhausted” (October 28th, 1897). Alas! our 
patience is like our War Office organization, so very elastic. 
Nothing exhausts it. “Incidents like Boria and Wa,” M. Villiers, 
a French correspondent, tells us cheerfully, “ are affairs of common 
occurrence.” It is a matter of painfully common occurrence for 
French troops to haul down British flags and to trespass on British 
territory. There was one course for any true statesman and one 
only. When the French appeared at Nikki and Bussa, they should 
then and there have been attacked and driven out by our troops on 
the spot. At the same time our fleet should have been mobilized 
and all our reserves called out, to prevent accidents in Europe. I 
venture to prophesy that had this been done, not only would there 
have been no war with France, but also that we should not have 
been confronted by the present situation in China. The world 
would have seen that we have a will, and mean to enforce our 
threats. But, unfortunately, just about the timie of the seizure of 
Nikki, a great London newspaper suddenly pronounced that as 
France was such a “ friendly ” Power, “an appeal to the sword over 
so many square miles of African soil, would be criminal insanity.” 
Such a pronouncement in a Ministerial organ must have been 
inspired, and unquestionably encouraged France. 

We were told by The Times’ correspondent in Paris, on September 
19th, 1897, that our surrender in Tunis was “of good omen for the 
speedy and equally decisive settlement of the numerous problems 
arising out of the simultaneous presence of the two countries in 
the region of the bend of the Niger.” The Spectator argued—on the 
principle that philanthropy of a watery kind pays in international 
politics—that France must give us something in exchange. How 
have such expectations been realized? She has given us less than 
nothing; indeed, her diplomatic success and our feebleness have 
spurred her to fresh aggression. French expeditions are almost 
monthly entering our territory, seizing posts, killing natives under 
our flag,and insolently neglecting our remonstrances. Weremember 
Waima, where Captain Lendy fell; no satisfaction has been given, 
though Waima is now ascertained to have been in British territory. 
That has not prevented British Ministers from paying a handsome 
sum for losses said to have been inflicted on French missionaries 
who had stirred up a civil war in Uganda. There was, Mr. Curzon 
owned, “ a conflict of evidence” as to these losses. There is no con- 
flict of evidence as to Captain Lendy’s death, Time was when for 
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a British officer to be slain by a hostile force in British territory 
would have provoked something stronger than mild remonstrances. 
But can we expect high moral indignation or lofty self-sacrifice from 
a generation whose horizon is limited by the boundaries of the 
cricket or football field? Civis Romanus swm is past and dead; 
panem et circenses has replaced it as a watchword. 

Waima, Kishi, Wagadugu, Nikki, Bussa, the occupation of all the 
towns of Borgu, so triumphantly chronicled by The Temps, and the 
meddling in Sokoto, which, though denied, is credited by certain 
people who ought to know, are the fruits of a policy of concession 
in West Africa. Under no conceivable “ Hinterland” doctrine can 
Sokoto attach to any French colony; but that is of no importance. 
In spite of British warnings, a French expedition is moving on the 
Upper Nile, if, indeed, it is not already there. And shall we eject it ? 
The answer is to be sought at Bussa, It should not be overlooked 
that these acts of aggression are all on one side. We have not 
established posts behind the French Ivory Coast or in French 
Senegambia—in territory French by treaty. Our conduct has been 
marked by pusillanimous self-restraint. Right is absolutely on our 
side. Arbitration has been suggested, and we have nothing to fear 
from it; but the experience of Newfoundland shows that it will be 
impossible to persuade France to agree to it. The difficulty lies, 
not only in the preliminary arrangement as to what is to be arbi- 
trated upon, but also in the open violence France has shown in 
seizing Bussa, which must be resented by us. 

In signal contrast to her attitude towards England is France’s 
conduct to Germany in West Africa. French disputes with the 
Germans have just been settled “ by the application of the recog- 
nized principle that prior treaties with the natives override later 
treaties.” But whilst these two Powers show a remarkable respect 
for each other, they have none for us. Germany gives France 
Gurma, which is by prior treaties British. She agrees in 1893 with 
us not to extend German influence to Darfur, Kordofan, and the 
Bahr-el-Gazal ; but three months later, with singular bad faith, re- 
signs to France her claims to these territories. She made an agree- 
ment with us in 1888 to consider certain country behind the 
Togoland Protectorate neutral, and is now filching mile after mile 
of the neutral zone. Probably we have not protested; perhaps 
we have shown the egregious enthusiasm with which Lord 
Granville years ago welcomed the Germans to New Guinea and 
South West Africa. Indeed, Germany seems to be experi- 
menting to ascertain how far exactly she can go without provoking 
British Ministers to war. And think of the difficulties which our 
inability to say “ No” thirteen years ago has brought upon us in 
South Africa. Indecision sows the whirlwind. 
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From Germany let me turn to the Congo Free State. Here, 
again, we see the indifference to British interests which marks the 
policy of greater Powers in Africa. No adequate satisfaction has 
ever been offered for the brutal murder of Mr. Stokes. Only a 
weak Government would have accepted such a trial as that of 
Major Lothaire. If, as I hold, the citizen owes a great duty to his 
State, his State owes an equal duty to the citizen. His country 
must watch over his going and coming, and if he is treacherously 
murdered, must see that justice is done. Otherwise of what use is it 
to bea British citizen? The enterprise of our merchants and traders 
in Central Africa within the Free-Trade zone has been checked 
by this lamentable occurrence. It is better in these days to be a 
German, bacause the Kaiser is at least a man, and will not accept 
excuses if a German subject is plundered, shot, or hanged. Of what 
use for Ministers to lecture Englishmen on the decay of our trade 
and the superior activity of our Teuton cousins when such facts 
stare us in the face? From Mr. Stokes we may pass to the Anglo- 
Congolese Treaty of 1894, by which, to keep France out of the Nile 
Valley, we leased a certain tract of territory to King Leopold. A 
few weeks later we discovered that he had abandoned to France 
all right of occupation and influence in the territory on the Nile, 
north of Lado. Yet we made no effective protest that I can dis- 
cover; and we allowed an act of flagrant bad faith to pass un- 
punished. 

With the Transvaal, and its treatment of British citizens and 
British trade, I will not deal at any length, because the facts are 
branded on every British mind. “What has an Englishman now 
to hope for?” writes Mr. Worsfold, after Junius, on this story of 
national shame. “ He must turn from King, Lords, and Commons, 
and look up to God and himself if he means to be free.” I know 
no sadder subject of thought than that host of British subjects in 
the South African Republic, whose rights and interests are daily 
trodden under foot—a host, to quote a South African journal, 
“without faith in their country or in themselves, without arms, 
without hope, without religion.” Yet weekly I hear the prayer, 
“Give peace in our time, O Lord.” Peace, but not the abject 
surrender of all that the soul holds right. And this condition may 
be directly charged against the British Government, which has for- 
gotten that its one duty mey not be to shirk the use of force and 
to avoid any bold resolve, when right needs to be supported with 
might. 

In the Far East we are now confronted by a situation which may 
well cause alarm. The direct menaces of our Ministers have been 
disregarded. The policy of “the open door,” for which we were 
going to fight, has been bluntly set on one side by Russia, and 
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possibly by Germany. The partition of China, which we bound 
ourselves to oppose, is now being accomplished. How we were to 
resist what was apparently settled by agreement between France, 
Russia, and Germany, was never evident. It seems that we buoyed 
ourselves up with vain imaginings of Russian hostility to Germany, 
and friendliness to ourselves. And the evidence of this friendli- 
ness is to be found only in a deliberate attack by Russia upon 
British interests in China. It has been well and truly said by 
The Times that “what is deplorable and ominous in their (the 
Russian) action is a desire, not merely to aggrandize Russia, but 
to aggrandize Russia by humiliating and injuring Great Britain.” 
Enough of such friendliness. British Ministers, on their part, are 
greatly toblame. Who but Mr. Balfour, with the reckless disinterested- 
ness of a philosopher, suggested that Russia might perfectly well 
help herself to an open sea port? And when Russia acts on his 
advice Lord Salisbury raises the question of Talien-wan! If he 
meant to force a quarrel his action was admirably calculated for 
that purpose. But he did not want to force a quarrel, and backed 
down at a show of resistance, receiving assurances about the open 
door and free ports which, on examination, prove very delusive. 
After the record which I have given we can estimate them at their 
precise value. Some sort of an ultimatum appears to have been 
presented by England to China, though this fact was withheld 
from the House of Commons by the British Ministry. It is diffi- 
cult to express the growing exasperation of the Party and of the 
country at this policy of half-measures, verbal protests, and sur- 
renders followed by concealment. Russia has replied by an 
unequivocal challenge. She has appropiated a surplus of 
£9,000,000 for naval purposes, during the next seven years, 
over and above her ordinary estimates. We have not answered 
this move. The resources of our dockyards and shipbuilding 
yards are, as it is, being strained to regain the ground lost in the 
strike, yet the programme of work in hand appears inadequate. 
The efforts of our rivals have forced us to increase our navy to 
such a point that all we can do is just to keep pace with them. 
Sudden expansion to meet the new Russian ukase is beyond our 
power, if the Admiralty speaks the truth about the want of 
armour. The purchase of ships on the stocks, or completing for 
foreign Powers in this country, will mean, at the best, little more 
than a subtraction from the force of a friendly nation, Japan, 
and, therefore, no great addition to our own strength. 

The British race, said General Gordon, after his bitter ex- 
perience, is a race of lions led by asses. The foresight of 
Sir G. Goldie saved the Niger for us years ago, but of what use 
his enterprise if we surrender what he has won, to-day? The 
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foresight and enterprise of British merchants, in the face of every 
obstacle which red-tape could place in their way, conquered a great 
trade in China. The lions did their work, but now all is imperilled 
by the weakness of the asses at home in resisting direct attacks 
upon that trade when made by strong foreign Governments. We 
built up a considerable commerce on the Ivory Coast and in Sierra 
Leone ; it is perishing now, and we dare not even protect our tradeis 
against the duties which France is unfairly levying on our, goods. 
Consul Brenan has called our attention to the decay of British 
enterprise in the Far East. Can we wonder at it? How can an 
individual be expected to exert himself when, by no fault of his 
own, the fruit of his exertions may be taken from him to-morrow ? 
Of what value are the concessions which we have recently obtained 
from China after the egregious bad faith which China showed us in 
the Kiang-Cheng affair, and, when in defiance of the treaty of 
Tientsin, likin is still levied on our imports? Ministerial vacilla- 
tion, hesitation, and timidity, have lowered the moral tone of our 
race throughout the world, depressed its energies, injured its trade, 
and tarnished its honour. Such are the first fruits of an indolent 
neglect of foreign policy, of a concentration on domestic squabbles, 
and of a failure to apprehend the true issues of national life. Our 


Ministers cannot emancipate themselves from their past or under- 
stand that England is sick of the parish pump, and sickest of all 
of the Manchester school. They are admirably good at “looking 
round ” and “saving face,” but we want something more than this, 
some sign of policy and courage. 


H. W. Witson. 


A COLONIAL CHRONICLE. 


Although the South African Republic is not a 
British Colony its affairs are so inextricably inter- 
mingled with neighbouring communities which 
are, that it is convenient to chronicle its turbulent history in these 
pages. The precise status of the Transvaal is, indeed, not easy to 
define. In relation to Great Britain its position is perhaps 
analogous to that of the great protected principalities of India, 
e.g.. Hyderabad, Baroda, or Mysore, though unlike them it 
enjoys separate diplomatic representation at foreign Courts. Its 
complete independence is indeed only limited by the very easy 
terms of the London Convention, to which both parties avow their 
adherence,while one of them is determined to maintain it at all costs. 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, has lately set forth the 
views of the British Government with regard to this relationship 
in a document well worthy of perusal, as the peace of South 
Africa depends upon the loyal observance of their obligations by 
the signatories of the London Convention. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
despatch suggests that the Boer Government, under the inspira- 
tion of Dr. Leyds, an imported mischief-maker, are anxious to 
whittle away the Convention; and there are not wanting those 
who believe that if a favourable opportunity occurs President 
Kruger will boldly repudiate it. Mr. Chamberlain points out 
that the London Convention is “not a treaty between two States 
on an equal footing, but a declaration by the Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland of conditions upon which is accorded complete 
self-government to the South African Republic, subject to her 
suzerainty ; these conditions having been accepted by delegates of 
the Republic, and subsequently ratified by the Volksraad.” That 
Convention specifically reserved to the British Government the right 
to veto any foreign treaty entered into by the Republic, except one 
with the Orange Free State. It thus practically reserved the 
control of the Transvaal’s foreign relations to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and if that does not constitute a suzerainty it is difficult to 
say what does. The Colonial Secretary declines Dr. Leyds’ 
ridiculous suggestion that alleged infringements of the Convention 
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shall be submitted to the arbitrament of an arbitrator chosen by 
the President of the Swiss Republic, and very properly refuses to 
countenance the interference of any foreign Power in the affairs of 
South Africa, pointing out that — 


‘** The clear intention of Her Majesty’s Government at the time of the London 
Convention that questions in relation to it should not be submitted to arbitration 
is shown by the fact that when delegates of the Republic, in the negotiations 
which preceded that Convention, submitted to Her Majesty’s Government in the 
first instance (in a letter No, 26, 1883, which will be found on page 9 of Parlia- 
mentary Paper C 3,947, 1884) the draught of a Treaty Convention containing an 
arbitration clause, they were informed by Earl Derby that it was neither in form 
nor substance such as Her Majesty’s Government could adopt.” 


Since the rejection of the Olney Treaty by the 

A MONROE United States Senate the arbitration craze has 
peacefully slumbered, and reasonable men have 

ceased to regard it as the panacea for all human troubles. Great 
Britain has proclaimed a Monroe Doctrine in South Africa which she 
intends touphold. With the existing possessions of foreign nations 
we shall not interfere, but we do not regard South Africa as 
a suitable field for foreign expansion, and shall certainly not submit 
South African differences to any foreign tribunal. According to 
our American cousins it is against nature to submit a Monroe 
Doctrine to arbitration. If any local arbitration court could have 
been created by elements drawn, ¢.g., from the Orange Free 
State, Natal, and Cape Colony, Great Britain might have been 
willing to waive her dignity as suzerain and to submit infringe- 
ments of the Convention to such a tribunal. It should be 
borne in mind that so long as the Convention is in substance 
maintained, it is not worth while worrying about technical or 
trivial breaches, and one may hope that the Colonial Secretary will 
at all times take a broad view of the relationship between this 
country and the South African Republic. De minimis non curat 
is as sound a maxim for statesmen as for jurists. Dr. Leyds is not 
a peacemaker between the Dutch and English ; in fact, he loses 
no opportunity of embroiling them—like Mr. Rhodes in the present 
disastrous phase of his career—and he conducts negotiations in 
a highly provocative manner. His reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s con- 
tentions has not yet been received, but President Kruger has given 
us to understand that it is combative. Common fairness compels 
one to add that the faults are not all on one side. When some 
Members of the Imperial Parliament and supporters of the Unionist 
Government, like Colonel Saunderson, utilize the recess to make 
blood-and-thunder speeches in Cape Colony, and others, like Mr, 
H. M. Stanley, to write boorish books about the Boers, the British 
Government must expect to find the latter alarined and enraged. 
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Colonel Saunderson so completely lost his head that even Rhodesian 
papers like The Cape Times had to throw this gallant fire-eater 
overboard, having previously hailed him as a responsible exponent 
of British opinion. 


We feel constrained to devote some space to the 
famous Kotze episode, which has seriously aggra- 
vated the political situation in South Africa, thus 
falsifying the expectation of those who looked for some ameliora- 
tion as a consequence of Mr. Kruger’s signal victory in the recent 
Presidential Election in the Transvaal. So far, the Kotze develop- 
ment has excited a good deal of invective in this country, but few 
writers have been at any pains to master the facts. We shall endea- 
vour to supply this deficiency as a result of a careful perusal of 
the various statements presented by both parties, but we cannot 
expect to please either, for right lies somewhere between an 
autocratic President and a precipitate Chief Justice. The reader 
should, however, be able to form his own opinion on the facts, 
and, whichever way his sympathies may lie, he will agree that 
this fresh anxiety must further postpone the long-postponed 
improvement in the affairs of the South African Republic. 
Shortly, the President is accused of seeking to dominate the 
Bench ; the Bench, of aggressive assault upon the supremacy of 
the Legislature (the Volksraad). The fons et origo mali is known 
as Brown’s case, which came before Chief Justice Kotze and his 
colleagues of the High Court last year. A group of farms had 
been proclaimed a goldfield from a certain date, by which time 
Brown, acting, it is said, for a syndicate, had arranged to peg out 
every claim to the exclusion of independent prospectors who were 
on the ground in some force. The local authorities, fearing a 
disturbance, telegraphed for instructions to the Government at 
Pretoria, and were informed in reply that the proclamation creating 
the goldfield would be cancelled by a second proclamation. This 
latter document, however, owing to shortness of time, was not pub- 
lished soon enough to invalidate the first.* So Brown, being 
prevented from pegging out his claims, brought an action for 
damages against the Government. The High Court, without 
questioning the right of the Government to proclaim a farm as 
a goldfield, or its right to cancel such proclamation, held that 
cancellation by telegram was not a legal cancellation, and awarded 
Brown damages, subject to assessment. So far, all is plain sailing, 
and no question arises between Government and Supreme Court, 
either upon the facts or the decision in this case. 


Brown’s 
CASE, 


* See an interesting article (by Mr. Statham) in the March Fortnightly Review, 
giving the Presidential side of the controversy. 
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The Chief Justice appended to his judgment in 
Tat TESTING Brown’s case @ pronouncement on the relations 
between the High Court and the Volksraad, claim- 
ing for the former an analogous position to that of the Supreme 
Court in the United States and affirming its right to review the 
acts of the Legislature from a Constitutional standpoint—ze., test 
them by reference to the Constitution, or Grondwet, of the 
Republic ratified in 1858. This assertion necessarily involves 
the authority to invalidate legisiation or resolutions of the Volks- 
raad (besluiten) not in conformity with the Constitution. The 
Executive and Legislature warmly resented this claim, on the ground 
that the High Court derived no such “testing” power from the 
written Constitution of the Republic, and that it would be not only 
in conflict with the practice of years past, but in direct disregard of 
a judgment delivered by the Chief Justice himself in a former case 
(McCorkindale’s case). One tan perfectly understand that, in the 
absence of that mutual confidence which is almost unknown in 
Transvaal circles, the Government viewed with alarm a doctrine 
which would enable a hostile Bench to defy the decision of the 
Volksraad. On the other hand, impartial outsiders who are neither 
bound to the Boer oligarchy nor mixed up in “ Uitlander plots” 
cannot lightly join in condemning a judge who stands for the 
independence of the Bench, and is prepared to “test” the ordinances 
of such a body as the Volksraad elected by a fragment of the 
people; for it must be remembered that if the Kotze doctrine is 
an encroachment on the accepted supremacy of the Boer Parlia- 
ment, the Kruger doctrine would deprive the majority of the 
population of the Transvaal of all chance of judicial protection 
against the arbitrary decrees of an assembly for whose members 
they are not allowed to vote. It may be that, in claiming “an 
American control over legislation,” the Chief Justice adopted a 
more advanced position for the High Court than it is entitled to 
under the Grondwet, but he was supported in his view by all his 
brethren on the Bench, and by the Chief Justice of the Orange Free 
State. In any case, his action revealed the danger of recognizing 
the unfettered sovereignty of a minority Parliament, and made 
some compromise inevitable. It incidentally emphasized the 
astounding denseness of the Boer Government in keeping 
practically all the Uitlanders off the electoral roll. The dis- 
franchised inevitably rally round any centre of opposition to the 
existing order of things. 


The action of the High Court in Brown’s case led 
THe DE VILLIERS to a violent quarrel between the Judiciary and 
Executive, followed by a deadlock and accom- 
panied by the passage of a punitive measure through the 
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Volksraad, which was utilized later as will be seen farther on. 
The Chief Justice of Cape Colony, Sir Henry de Villiers, was 
persuaded to intervene as mediator, and a modus vivendi, which 
we will call “the de Villiers Compact,” was agreed to—its eminent 
author has since shared the inevitable fate of peacemakers by 
being roundly abused by both sides. By this instrument the five 
judges of the High Court undertook to abstain from testing the 
acts of the Volksraad. On his part, the President undertook to 
submit a draft Grondwet to the Volksraad wherein it should be 
stipulated (a) that the Grondwet can only be altered or amended 
in a special way, after the manner set forth in the Constitution of 
the Free State; and (b) that the guarantees for the independence 
of the Judiciary shall be embodied in such draft Grondwet. In 
other words, the judges were prepared to waive their assumed 
right to the functions exercised by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, provided steps were taken to safeguard the Consti- 
tution against capricious alteration by the Legislature. Further 
guarantees were to be inserted in the new Constitution for the 
independence of the Judiciary. This concordat was drawn up a 
year ago (March 1897), since when the Chief Justice Kotze has 
continually, but unavailingly, pressed President Kruger to fulfil 
his pledges. A Presidential Election has intervened which has 


greatly strengthened Mr. Kruger’s position, and practically gives 
him a free hand. Within a few weeks of his triumph, the Chief 
Justice addressed the President (February 5th, 1898) a remonstrance 


which, after recapitulating the terms of the de Villiers Compact, 
continued as follows :— 


“‘ This draft Grondwet, honourable sir, you underiook in March, 1897, to submit 
to the Honourable Volksraad as soon as possible. Already in my letter of the 8th 
July I pointed out that you had departed from the understanding, especially in 
two respects, viz.: First, in regard to the manner of procedure followed by you ; 
second, as regards the time stipulated. I have pointed out in my letter of the 8th 
July the desirability and necessity to return to the course indicated by the 
understanding. I also drew your attention therein to the fact that the judges 
could not remain for an indefinite time under the present unsatisfactory and 
insecure relations existing between the different State powers. Allow me to 
remind Your Honour once more of the fact that in order to prevent a collision and 
crisis which might have shaken the credit and existence of the Republic as a free 
and constitutionally-governed country to its deepest foundations, the judges had 
deemed it their duty, as far as they possibly could, to meet the Raad and Govern- 
ment, and had signed the agreement. 

‘*T have already pointed out in my letter of Sth Juiy, and declared openly, that 
nothing would give me more pleasure than that the understanding should be 
adhered to loyally on both sides. To my regret and sorrow, I find that the action 
of the judges has not been valued, as, although I have patiently waited for the 
understanding to be carried out, no draft Grondwet has been submitted by you, in 
terms of the understanding, to the Honourable the First Raad during its session 
from 3rd May to 17th November; neither have steps been taken to recall the 
measure bearing the name or designation of Law No. 1, 1897 (placing the Judiciary 
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at the mercy of the Executive). As long as this does not take place the judicial 
insecurity will continue, and the interference with the independence of the 
judiciary power will continue. 


‘*I do not seek to magnify or elevate my office, but I must watch that the full 
independence of the judicial power as guaranteed, and the protection of the judges 
in carrying out the duties entrusted to them by the people, shall be left free and 
unimpaired. To assure this, and to have fulfilled the understanding on your 
behalf, demanded neither time nor trouble.” 

After indicating the very simple steps required to give effect to 
the Presidential pledge the Chief Justice added :— 


‘“‘ A whole year has now been lost. If in March last I viewed it as my duty to 
sign the agreement, and, in anticipation of the speedy fulfilment thereof by Your 
Honour, bound myself to abide by the same then, I now view it equally as my duty 
to point out and to declare that the understanding is of a reciprocal nature. If 
it is not fulfilled or is departed from, then it is no longer binding on the other 
party, and this is unfortunately the position to which we have now come. 

‘“‘ The only protection which I have as judge, and the only honourable and legal 
way that I can follow, is to inform Your Honour of the fact that I view the said 
agreement of March, 1897, as having lapsed and no longer existing.” 


This letter was written on February 5th (1898), and 

THE DE VILLIERS by declaring the Compact at an end it threw both 
parties back upon their original positions—the 

High Court to exercise the testing right, the President upon the 
supremacy of Parliament. It is not to be denied, we think, that 
Mr. Kotze acted rashly in writing this letter, and to that extent 
weakened his position. This breakdown of the de Villiers Compact 
brought its author upon the scene. Sir Henry de Villiers (Chief 
Justice of Cape Colony) was moved to publish his own notes of the 
famous interview between himself and President Kruger at Pretoria 
last year at which the Compact was arranged. A confidential con- 
versation between two such important persons as reported by one 
of them could not fail to be interesting, and we wish we could spare 
the space to quote some of the admirable political advice tendered 
to the statesman by the judge,* but we must confine ourselves to 
the part bearing on the present controversy. The notes show 
how sharply divided are the most eminent lawyers of South Africa 
as to the validity of the claim of the Transvaal High Court to 
exercise the testing right, for while Sir Henry de Villiers’ brother, 
the Chief Justice of the Orange Free State—reputed to be an 
extreme Afrikander,—shares the Kotze view, the more moderate- 
minded Colonial Chief Justice himself leans to the Kruger view. 
The notes detail the delicate negotiation of theCompact to which the 
President was at the outset stubbornly opposed until he was over- 
come by the skilful persuasion of the mediator. In one important 
*** Chief Justice: President, you have to satisfy, not the enemies, but the friends 


of your country. It is your real friends who would advise you to meet the legiti- 
mate demands of the new population (Uitlanders).” 
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respect the record reflects upon the recent action of Chief Justice 
Kotze, for the President seems to have made it plain that it would 
not. be possible to carry the draft Grondwet that Session (1897). 
The notes report the Chief Justice (Sir H. de Villiers) as replying 
to a difficulty raised by the President: “The judges would them- 
selves wish the measure to be well-considered by the burghers, and 
if you do your best to carry it the judges would, I feel sure, con- 
sider the proposal to appoint a Committee with a view to legislation 
next year (1898) as a compliance with your promise.” Upon which 
the President clinched the bargain by saying, “ Very well, then, 
you may inform them that their letter will be accepted.” Sir 
Henry de Villiers, who seems really to have succeeded in main- 
taining a strictly judicial attitude throughout this trying business, 
has supplemented the publication of these notes by a statement to 
The Cape Times in the beginning of February, in which he 
declares :—“I must confess, however, that I shall be grievously dis- 
appointed if there should be any further delay in the publication of 
the draft law for the amendment of the Grondwet. The promise 
was that the draft law would be laid before the people, and that 
the President would propose it during the Session of 1898, and use 
his utmost endeavours to carry it. If owing to needless delay or 
the absence of the requisite formalities such a law cannot be passed 
next Session (the present one), there would certainly not bea com- 
pliance on the President’s part with his promise. I am not con- 
cerned in defending either the President or the Chief Justice, 
but I am truly anxious that the Compact entered into through 
my intervention should be loyally carried out on both sides. The 
side which fails to do so will incur a grave responsibility before the 
world, and will certainly receive no countenance from me.” 


Mr. Kruger was not long in showing his hand 
Once pars» on his Chief Justice's declaration that the de 

Villiers Compact had lapsed. The President 
replied with a letter dismissing the Mr. Kotze from the position 
he has held for twenty years with marked distinction, invoking 
to that purpose the provisions of the drastic law passed by the 
Volksraad in the angry days between the decision in Brown’s 
case and the arrangement of the Compact. This law (entitled 
Law No. 1 of 1897) empowered the President to ask the judges if 
they would agree not to assume the “testing right,” and, failing 
their compliance, or on their refusal, to dismiss any or all of them. 
Mr. Kotze has met his dismissal with a resolute refusal to accept 
it :-- 


‘* Moreover, I cannot admit the legality of the measure which bears the name 
of Law No. 1, 1897. My appointment as judge is for life in independent dis- 
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charge of my judicial functions. I may not be interfered with, and where I 
have been guilty of any supposed judicial misdemeanour I must be properly 
indicted, and can only be found guilty and punished by a specially-constituted 
tribunal, These guarantees have been established, not only for the protection 
of the judges, but also for that of the people and of all inhabitants in the 
State. These guarantees have been introduced, and are assured by Law No, 2 
of 1896 and prior laws by Convention with England and the -Grondwet of 1858. 
The measure therefore which bears the name Law No. 1, 1897, which, I may 
add, was never previously published for information of people, and was in the 
short space of three days accepted by the Hon. the Volksraad upon your 
Honour’s urgent request, possesses (I say it with all deference) no legal validity. 
By assuming and carrying out an authority that is illegal, by the violation of 
guarantees for the independence of the Judiciary, the condition under which the 
Republic exists as a civilized, constitutionally-governed country is likewise 
broken. I regret, therefore, that for these reasons I cannot agree with your 
Honour’s views, nor can I admit the legality of your action. Until Iam properly 
and legally found guilty by a competent Court and dismissed from office, I 
am, and remain Chief Justice.” 


We have no confidence in the cablegrams from South Africa, 
and so leave the matter as between the President and Mr. Kotze 
where the last mail leaves it. Mr. Gregorowski has been appointed 
acting Chief Justice. It is said that Mr. Kotze is invoking the 
aid of the Imperial Government under the terms of the London 
Convention. 


It is necessary to allude to one other aspect of 

Sir HENRY this extraordinary episode, for it shows to what 
Tue Preswent. lengths President Kruger is prepared to go 
under the sinister prompting of Dr. Leyds. In- 

deed, the President seems to be incapable of appreciating that 
there are necessarily two sides to a Compact. For in his 
letter of dismissal to Mr. Kotze the State President denied 
that he had ever made any agreement or understanding :— 
“Your declaration of the 19th March, 1897” (to abstain from 
“testing ”), “cannot and may not be considered as a contract. No 
agreement can be entered into by a judge with regard to the laws 
which he shall or shall not apply. The declaration required . 
by the law must be absolute, and cannot be subjected to con- 
ditions.” This amazing statement again brought Sir Henry 
de Villiers into the field, this time with a direct repudiation of 
President Kruger’s contention :—“ I can only say that the declara- 
tion made by the judges was subject to an understanding which 
was equivalent to a condition. The notes of my interview, sup- 
ported as they are by the declaration itself, make this perfectly 
clear.” “TI am quite clear that they would not have signed the 
declaration without a mutual promise on the part of the President.” 
Sir Henry brushes aside the quibble disputing a “contract,” and 
repeats simply that “ the promises made were in honour binding on 
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both sides.” He adds that this was made “quite clear” to the 
President, and concludes :—“I still venture to hope that the Presi- 
dent’s recent letter does not mean that he denies having made a 
promise which in honour is binding on the Government.” So far 
from sobering and strengthening him, his victory in the recent 
election seems to have turned Mr. Kruger’s head, and there are not 
wanting those who believe that he meditates aggressive action 
against the suzerain Power whose hands, he is continually told by 
Dr. Leyds, are fully occupied elsewhere. We still refuse to believe 
that the President will be so rash as to play Mr. Rhodes’ game. 
The British Government should, on their side, abstain from giving 
any countenance to Mr. Rhodes, who loses no opportunity of pro- 
voking the Dutch, both inside and outside the Transvaal. South 
Africa will ultimately be governed by its moderate men, British 
and Dutch, and the Imperial factor should keep pace with these. 


In spite of the deplorable efforts made by ex- 
Mr. Hormeyr’s 


Peony tremists on both sides to set the European 
community of South Africa by the ears there is a 

gratifying and weighty piece of evidence that these miserable mar- 
plots haye failed. The Dutch of Cape Colony continue to endorse 
the principle of a contribution to Imperial defence. The Cape 


Times (weekly edition) of February 23rd contains a most im- 
portant interview between its well-known editor, Mr. F. E. Garrett, 
and Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, the President of the Afrikander Bond. 
So far as we have observed, though every “Imperialist” utterance 
of Mr. Rhodes is proclaimed from the housetops of Fleet-street, 
this valuable declaration of Mr. Hofmeyr’s has been carefully con- 
cealed from the British public. It gives us peculiar pleasure to 
bring it before our readers, to whom we have so frequently pointed 
out the criminal folly of branding the Dutch as disloyal. Mr. 
Hofmeyr, who is probably the most powerful political figure in 
South Africa, opened to his interviewer with the just complaint 
that “nowadays I am becoming used to having the motive of 
everything I do and say misrepresented.” He proceeded to ex- 
plain his action in proposing “an all-British deep sea cable” as 
an alternative to Sir Gordon Sprigg’s profier of a battleship. He 
said that such a link was an urgent necessity—which we imagine 
no one would care to deny—and that he had repeatedly impressed 
its importance upon the Imperial authorities. In Capetown in 1885, 
at the United Service Institution in 1887, and at the Ottawa Con- 
ference in 1894, he had advocated the laying of cables, and his 
present proposal had not been suddenly trumped up to defeat the 
Sprigg proposal. Moreover the latter was generally regarded as 
having defeated itself owing to the injudiciousness of the Cape 
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Premier in promising the Imperial Government to deliver a battle- 
ship, about which he had only authority to negotiate. Sir Gordon 
Sprigg had in fact furnished Mr. Hofmeyr with “a chance of 
ventilating my own hobby, the deep-sea cable, which I regard as a 
far more important element in naval defence.” That he has care- 
fully thought it out is shown by the following statement :—“I 
understand that Her Majesty’s Government is seriously consider- 
ing proposals made by the Eastern ‘l'elegraph Company for a 
Gibraltar, Ascension, St. Helena, and Cape cable. I do not, for 
reasons which are stated with some care in the Capetown Bond’s 
recent memorial submitted to Sir Alfred Milner, consider this 
route so satisfactory strategically as would be the same line rein- 
forced by a second string vid Pernambuco. There is no reason 
why the cable should not be doubled for part of its course; in any 
case it is for the experts to decide details. My point is that I want 
the cable laid, that I think the Colony might well help to lay it, and 
that I would willingly help to get the Colony to doso : especially as 
the Colony would, independently of defence considerations, benefit 
thereby. I regard this as a contribution to Imperial Naval defence, 
and I prefer the form to any connected with a particular ship. If 
Her Majesty’s Government will carry it out themselves, with or 


without assistance from the Colony, my object is attained.” 


The remarkable conversation we have quoted from 

A owe Tyre closed with a highly significant interchange of 
«Trarror.” opinions. Our only comment on it is that if Mr. 
Hofmeyr is “disloyal” to the British Empire, 

as Rhodesian hystericals represent, we devoutly hope that Her 
Majesty’s dominions teem with such “ traitors ” :—“ But,” said Mr. 
Hofmeyr, “assuming that Her Majesty’s Government makes the 
cable their own affair—imainly or wholly—it seems to me that if our 
Ministers use their influence to confirm the cable scheme under con- 
sideration in England, it might turn the scale.”—Mr. Garrett: “ That 
is precisely what some of us have been hoping might occur, not only 
for the sake of the cable itself, but in order to remove an obstacle 
in the path of the direct Navy Contribution. But you know the 
slow workings of Downing Street. Just now they are not thinking 
of us at all. They are thinking of China. The point is, if the 
Premier is able when he makes his proposal to the House of 
Assembly to announce that Her Majesty’s Government will take 
steps about the cable, will you, Mr. Hofmeyr, then give your support 
to the principle of a direct Navy contribution?”—-Mr. Hofmeyr: “ I 
am quite prepared to do so. I think that the Colony might 
well vote a yearly sum of, say, £20,000 with our present average 
revenue, to be applied to national naval purposes in connection 
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with Imperial defence. Once sure of the cable, as the result of 
our efforts, if the Admiralty choose, by way of compliment, to 
christen a ship, like your ‘H.M.S. Afrikander, let them do so. 
I doubt whether our people would vote the amount contemplated 
unless they had clear assurance that the whole thing,would not 
simply end in the addition of only one more ship to the British 
Navy, without a cable. It should be made clear that, for the 
amount I suggested to the Cape Town Branch of the Afrikander 
Bond, both laying the cable and strengthening the Navy would be 
attained. It would make it even more popular with them if there 
seemed a reasonable chance that the new cable would not fall into 
the same hands as those owning and working the present two 
cables. They will then feel that if they make any financial 
sacrifice it is not done merely in the interest of sentimental 
fireworks, but to attain something of solid value to the Empire 
generally and the Colony especially.”—Mr. Garrett: “ Practically, 
then, Mr. Hofmeyr, if the Ministry succeeds in working upon Her 
Majesty’s Government for the cable, you will use your influence 
with your fellow-countrymen for general navy contribution, as the 
phrase was interpreted by you just now? And I may say so on 


your authority ?”—‘“ You may do so if you think it will do any 
good,” 


Mr. Escoinbe, the late Premier of Natal, who is one 

oe eg of the ablest and strongest men in South Africa, 

; has utilized his temporary withdrawal from Minis- 

terial politics to deliver a wise and valuable address on Imperial 
Defence. It should be carefully considered by responsible Colonial 
statesmen throughout the British Empire. The occasion of the 
observations to which we desire to call attention was the annual 
meeting of the Natal Naval Volunteers, held on the verandah of 
the ex-Premier’s house. After complimenting this active little 
corps upon having got its finances into order, Mr. Escombe pro- 
ceeded to discuss the “ great responsibility resting on every British 
Colony in connection with the Empire.” They had learnt from 
Captain Mahan and from recent events that “the command of 
the sea was the command of the planet, and while England was 
mistress of the sea, her rule throughout the world could never be 
successfully challenged. And England with her Navy was the pro- 
tector of her Colonies, and the question had been much discussed 
of late as to what form of support the Colonies should give to the 
Mother Country. In one instance, there had been the price of a 
battleship promised, and in other instances money contributions 
had been thought of; but years ago he had ventured to differ from 
these views, and he differed from them still; and he submitted to 
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them and to those whom his words might reach, that the duty of 
the Colonies was of a totally different character.” Mr. Escombe 
indicated, in terms which we believe will commend themselves to 
all who have given serious thought to the great problem of defence, 
the most effective way in which a community such as Natal can 
discharge its duty to the Mother Country :— 


‘‘The duty of the Colonies was to free the vessels of Her Majesty’s Navy 
from any necessity whatever of looking after a colonial port. Each colonial 
port had got to look after itself, so that not even a single cruiser need be de- 
tached to guard it when the services of that cruiser might be wanted in deeper 
water. If that course were followed—and men in high positions in England 
strongly advocated that view—then Natal had to take her part with other 
Colonies. A colony such as Natal should first of all have batteries sufficient to 
prevent attacks by casual cruisers. Fleets they need not bother themselves 
about, for they would be looked after by the admirals, but the port had to be 
defended by the colony when the fleet was wanted elsewhere—and every vessel 
of the fleet might be wanted elsewhere—so that each colony and port should 
have batteries to protect itself, and should also provide the means by which, with 
the greatest rapidity, any vessels of Her Majesty’s Navy might secure such assis- 
tance as they might require at any colonial port. The Navy lived by coal, and 
was dependent on its supplies, and on its power to refiv; and what they had to 
do here was, first of all, to maintain the batteries, as they were now, sufficient 
for the purpose of repelling a cruiser or two ; next, to find the coal that might be 
wanted for Her Majesty’s Navy ; next, to get the means by which that coal could 
be put on board Her Majesty’s vessels quickly ; and next, to keep such supplies 


as might be wanted by vessels of Her Majesty’s fleet. And if colonial ports did 
these things they would give the help required.” 


Natal, though a most attractive and promising 

A a country, is inhabited by a small white population 

of about 50,000, surrounded by a sea of natives. 

With all the good-will in the world it would be impossible for her 
people out of a revenue of 2} millions to make at present any sub- 
stantial or even appreciable contribution to the cost of the Imperial 
Navy. In emphasizing this, Mr. Escombe was only doing his duty 
both to the Colony and the Mother Country. In forcible and 
picturesque terms he brought home to his audience the infinitely 
greater service Natal can render by making her splendid coal 
supply available, than by any mere subscription to the Imperial 
fleet :—‘‘ Money did not count, in reference to the Navy, so much 
as readiness to help the general movement, and the general move- 
ment was that the fleet had to be in command of the oceans, and 
that that fleet was to place reliance on every Colonial port for the 
supplies it might require, whether those supplies be coal, refitting, 
or general supplies. It was necessary for them to look ahead. 
John Evelyn, the diarist, who was born in the 17th century, wrote 
a book in which he pointed out the necessity of planting oak trees 
in England, and he afterwards boasted to Charles I. that no less 
than one million oak trees had been planted as a result of his 
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advice. The vessels which fought at Trafalgar were built with the 
oaks grown in pursuance of the advice given by John Evelyn in 
the 17th century, and this showed the wisdom of looking ahead 
of our immediate time. The days of oak vessels had passed away. 
They had to do now, not with oak forests, but with the fossils 
which represented ages long gone by, indicated in Natal by the 
coal at Dundee, and in other parts of the Colony; and thinking 
men could see that the utilization of coal in Natal was the way in 
which Natal could help the English Navy. Natal had got to 
provide coal and the means by which that coal could be supplied 
to any vessels of Her Majesty’s fleet which might come here ; and 
Natal had got to be very careful indeed of the steps taken at the 
port that no levies were made at this port by cruisers of a foreign 
fleet. As to their corps, their particular position was well indicated 
to them by local circumstances. They were young men, and big 
changes would take place in the world before many years were 
over, and as all changes that took place must be dependent upon 
the mastery of the seas, if in a small degree they were all to assist 
that mastery by what they did here, they could be proud of their 
service, because they would be rendering help not only to Natal 
but to the Empire at large.” 


Recent events have given a somewhat disagreeable 
prominence to the Alaska Boundary question. It 
will be a serious misfortune for three great com- 
munities if it is allowed permanently to slumber, and the Foreign 
Office should spare no effort to press for a final settlement with the 
United States, otherwise we may have a flare up at a most in- 
opportune moment. A recent answer made by Mr. Curzon (Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs) to a question in the House of 
Commons reveals what slow progress is being made with the 
delimitation. He said, “The question of the Alaska Boundary has 
been dealt with in two sections, namely (1) from Mount Elias 
northward to the Arctic Ocean, and (2) from Mount Elias south- 
ward along the strip of coast to the terminal point fixed by the 
treaty with Russia of 1825. As regards the first section, a conven- 
tion was signed at Washington on January 31st, 1897, for the 
location of certain points along the 141st meridian, which forms 
the boundary there, and providing for the junction of the points so 
located by joint surveys. This work is now in progress, As 
regards the second section, the Boundary Commission, acting 
under the convention of July 22nd, 1892, presented a joint report 
on December 31st, 1895, but the maps attached to the report on 
which the topographical results of the survey were embodied have 
not yet been received, and up to the present no arrangement for 
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the determination of the true boundary line has been effected 
The matter is now engaging the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government.” The net result of this Parliamentary circumlocution 
is that the actual boundary has not been determined either above 
or below Mount Elias, though certain points have been agreed 
upon in the upper section. As regards the lower section, we have 
reached the stage of exchanging maps. It is true that the Foreign 
Office is “ considering” the matter, but they officially “ considered ” 
the Venezuela-Guiana Boundary for about forty years without 
arriving at any definite conclusion, and their procrastination very 
nearly landed us in a first-class war. It is imperative that there 
should be an early delimitation of the frontier between Canada and 
Alaska. In the meantime it is being positively asserted in Canada 
that the whole boundary question has been settled and that a serious 
surrender of Canadian interests has been effected. 


A recent writer in The Canadian Magazine has 
A REBUKE 


yRoM CaNApa, commented severely on an apparently innocent 
remark made in these pages. We said : “There is a 

very small, but perhaps rather noisy, school of British journalists, 
with whom we have no sympathy, who think to display their 


Imperialism by perpetually stirring up the Canadian and American 
people with a long pole.” This observation seems to have given 
considerable offence on grounds which are not clearly explained, and 
which. we confess to not understanding, but it is suggested that only 
a person living in a fool’s paradise could indulge in this washy 
sentiment. All we can reply is that if we never reach a greater pitch 
of folly than is to be found in this observation we shall be fortunate: 
among our fellows. What would be thought of any writer who 
gave contrary advice, and urged that it was every Englishman’s 
duty to stir up the Americans and Canadians on all possible 
occasions? Would he not be voted into a strait-waistcoat? To 
abstain from adding fuel to the flames is a very different thing 
from refraining to recognize the existence of a fire. If it gives any 
satisfaction to our critic we cherish no illusions as to the friction 
existing between the United Statesand Canada. It is too manifest 
to be ignored. Canada is not always accommodating, but there is 
a powerful section of politicians at Washington whose attitude 
towards the Dominion is perfectly intolerable. It arises from their 
hatred of everything British—except the gold standard, which 
several of them worship—and is directed against Canada simply 
because she is the most accessible part of our offending Empire. 
A cablegram iately announced the various ways in which 
Congress was to be urged to hamper Canada in reaching the 
Yukon district, the proposed route to which, by an evil mis- 
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chance, involves transhipment on American territory. Canada 
needs a bonding privilege at Fort Wrangel in order to operate 
the Stickeen-Teslin route, ie, in terms:—‘The privilege of 
entering goods, wares, and merchandise in bond, or of placing 
them in bonded warehouses, at the port of Wrangel, in the district 
of Alaska, and of withdrawing the same for exportation to any 
place in British Columbia, or the North-West Territory, without 
payment of duty.” The United States makes no sacrifice in 
granting this ; indeed, it is only an ordinary incident of neigh- 
bourliness. However, it gives the Anglophobe group an opportu- 
nity of worrying Canada, so they actually propose legislation to 
withhold this privilege, which is freely granted to the United States 
elsewhere, unless Canada will agree to buy it with extraordinary 
concessions, involving (1) a serious alteration of her railway 
policy ; (2) a revision of her tariff; (3) a change of her mining 
code; and (4) the throwing open of her ports on the Atlantic 
coast. The adoption of these offensive proposals by Congress is 
not yet assured ; but they will, of course, be rejected by Canada, 
and she will have to select another route. 


; Mr. Ogilvie, of the Dominion Survey Depart- 

Aum Sacra ment, has incurred a terrible responsibility by 
his pertinacious puffing of Klondike and the 

adjoining country. This region has become the scene of one 
of the ghastliest gold rushes of the century. According to 
an interesting interview in The Pall Mall Gazette Mr. Ogilvie 
“has discovered gold mines, has spent many years of his life 
surrounded by gold mines, and has never felt any inclination 
to own a gold mine.” While inspiring other men with the 
auri sacra fames he is strong enough to rise superior to 
that fatal passion. He renews his voucher for the richness 
of the country in which he has spent the last ten years :— 
“There can be no dispute about its wealth. Though it is perfectly 
true that a good many Klondike stories ought not to be swallowed 
except with a very large pinch of salt, there can be no doubt about 
the riches of the country. I have no hesitation in saying that to 
my own personal knowledge there is at least £20,000,000 worth of 
gold in sight; probably an estimate of twice that amount would 
be well within the ark. It is impossible to say what the country 
is not worth, but, if all indications are not purely accidental, I 
should put it at something like a hundred millions. I have had 
every opportunity of judging the mineral wealth of the country, 
for there is coal as well as gold, and its riches are tangible enough, 
I can assure you. It is, of course, impossible to generalize in a 
country 125,000 miles in area, by far the greater part of which is 
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unexplored. This district contains about 7,000 linear miles of 
river, stream, and gulch, nearly all more or less gold-bearing, of 
which only about two hundred have been tested and developed. 
For all I know, there may be half a dozen Klondikes hidden away 
in the interior ; on the other hand, there may not be one. No one 
ever will be able to speak with certainty until the country has been 
prospected. ll one can say is that there are no indications why 
the goldfields should be confined to the Klondike. One thing is 
very certain. The country that has been exploited so far is 
auriferous, all of it.” The latter part of this statement bears a 
striking resemblance to what used to be said of Rhodesia by 
ardent partisans, one of the most prominent of whom affirmed 
to the present writer two years ago, “You will soon see 
half a dozen Johannesburgs in Charterland.” There is obviously 
all the difference in the world between the character of the two 
countries, but sensible people will wait for more definite informa- 
tion than any yet produced before plunging into any of the 
thousand and one wild-cat schemes which will shortly be floated. 
Even Mr. Ogilvie admits that “until the country has been 


developed all attempts to gauge its wealth are the merest specula- 
tion.” 


Mr. Ogilvie, as an honest Canadian anxious to 

Fn dissociate his country from any suspicion of fraud, 

' is constrained to utter a warning to the British 

investor which one may hope will not be thrown away, though we 
cannot help wishing that it had been sounded sooner, and were 
more comprehensive. However,it cannot help ingerminating a 
certain wholesome scepticism, and may save some valuable property 
from being thrown into the pit:—“ At the same time, despite the 
undeniable wealth of the country, and although the Dominion 
Government is doing all it possibly can to treat the investor on 
liberal terms and to look after the interests of the capitalist, I 
consider it to be my duty to warn the British public in the most 
emphatic language not to put its money into Klondike concerns 
without the most careful investigation. There is a ‘ Klondike 
boom’ at present, and it is quite conceivable that a good many 
people may burn their fingers. Several public companies have 
been floated of late with the object of buying mining claims in 
the Yukon. Now, the vendor's title to the claims he proposed to 
sell should be subjected to the strictest examination. It is neces- 
sary to bear the conditions which constitute a mining title in 
mind. The most important of them is that every claim must be 
worked continuously and ‘in good faith’ during the working 
months. If the claim remains unworked for seventy-two con. 
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secutive hours, the title lapses and the claim can be ‘jumped.’ 
Subject to these conditions claims may be combined, provided the 
agreement is recorded. It is, therefore, necessary for A, who 
comes to London to sell his claim, to leave his partner B to work 
it meanwhile on the Yukon. Now, A may be negotiating in per- 
fectly good faith, but in the meanwhile B, if not overburdened 
with scruples, may have previously sold the claim out there; or, 
if a loafer, may leave it unworked for seventy-two hours, when the 
first comer can ‘jump it.’ In either case the purchaser in England 
has no valid title, and the purchase money will probably go into 
the hands of unscrupulous promoters without benefiting either 
himself or the country. The public, too, should be warned against 
the prospectus of any company which claims to have trading or 
transport monopolies over certain districts. The Dominion 
Government never has granted and never will grant monopolies 
of any sort or kind. It is dead against their policy, as I have very 
good reason for knowing. Not that I have any wish to discourage 
those who may be tempted to try their fortune in the new country. 
There is room for all. There are still plenty of claims which can 
be worked to fair profit, and even if the newcomer does not strike 
it rich he can always earn high wages.” As against Mr. Ogilvie’s 
invitation to all and sundry to brave this horrible climate we have 
an elaborate and careful paper in the American Review of Reviews 
which is worthy of attention. The writer (Mr. S. S. Bush) “calcu- 
lates that nearly 100,000 persons will endeavour to get to Klondike 
this year, and that each man will spend, from first to last, £120. 
Of this sum of £12,000,000, the United States railroads will get 
£1,000,000, Seattle will retain £5,000,000 for outfit and board, the 
steamship companies will receive £2,000,000, while transportation 
of freight over the passes will cost £3,000,000. £12,000,000 on the 
whole will be spent this year in order to enable 100,000 persons to 
have a chance of sharing in an output which it is not estimated 
will be more than £3,000,000 at the outside. This, however, of 
course will only be one year’s output. In 1899 it is expected that 
Klondike will yield £10,000,000 sterling.” Our own advice to those 


who meditate going to Klondike or buying Klondike shares is— 
Don't. 


It would have been voted absurd a few years 

A tenes gad ago to expect the average reader of a London 
newspaper to take an interest in a provincial 

election held in Canada. Nowadays as a matter of course such 
a paper as The Morning Post publishes a column discussing the 
results of the recent General Election in the Province of Ontario, 
It will be readily seen to be a contest of some significance, and if 
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the tendency therein manifested continues we may expect to see 
the Laurier Government severely shaken before very long, 
while there will be an immediate increase of the friction that 
already exists between the Dominion Liberal Cabinet and the 
Conservative majority in the Dominion Senate. As The Morning 
Post correspondent reminds us, the extremely narrow escape of 
the Hardy Ministry (Liberal) in Ontario, in spite of the strenuous 
support of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues, is the first check 
sustained by the Canadian Liberal Party during the last two years. 
Everything had previously gone in their favour, the Dominion 
General Election of 1896, a series of Dominion bye-elections, as 
well as a series of Provincial elections, to say nothing of the éclat 
which their brilliant Premier and his shrewd fiscal policy excited 
in the Mother Country. As showing how much importance was 
attached at Ottawa (the Dominion capital) to political fortunes at 
Toronto (the capital of Ontario Province), we are tcld that the 
Dominion Parliament adjourned for a week so that its members 
might plunge into the Provincial fray. When the Ontario Legis- 
lature was dissolved two months ago, the Conservative minority was 
only 25 in a House of 94 Members. Owing to the General Election 
the Conservative Party stands at 43 in the new Parliament, and 
if the Liberal Government is supported by two Independents its 
majority will not exceed eight. Such a display of Conservative 
strength in Ontario, which is as Radical as Scotland, has put heart 
into the Conservative Party throughout the Dominion, and among 
the results anticipated is the rejection of the Stickeen-Teslin 
Railway Bill by the Dominion Senate. This measure has the laudable 
object of opening out a quick route from Vancouver to the Yukon, 
but the enormous land grants made to the contractors under the 
Bill are keenly resented as an excessive mortgage on the future of 
the country. If the railway can be constructed without them the 
policy of the Bill is open to objections which are none the less 
grave because they are obvious. 


Our readers, therefore, perceive the importance of 

THe pa py, this drawn battle in Ontario. It has one further 
feature of world-wide concern, viz., the disap- 

pearance of a third Party. At the last Provincial Election (1893) 
sixteen Members were returned by the Patrons of Industry, which 
is an Agrarian-Labour Party, co-operating with the Liberals. It 
favours Free Trade, Retrenchment both in Federal and Provincial 
expenditure, and the Abolition of the Senate. The overpayment 
of officials, from the Governor-General downwards, was, perhaps, 
its most effective battle-cry. The Patrons of Industry used to 
wield considerable influence in Ontario politics, and hoped even- 
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tually to hold the balance of power between Conservatives and 
Liberals both in Provincial and Dominion struggles. But the 
correspondent we have quoted recalls their comparative failure at 
the Dominion General Election in 1896, and now in Ontario they 
have been completely smashed. Their sixteen seats in the old 
Parliament are reduced to one in the new. Such a collapse is 
peculiarly interesting to us in Great Britain, as it is not unlikely 
to be shared by any semi-detached Party which, while calling 
itself Labour, plays the game of the Liberals. We are told :— 
“ Most of the seats formerly held by the Patrons of Industry have 
gone to the Conservatives. Like the Labour Members in Britain, 
the Patrons of Industry elected to the Ontario Legislature and to 
the Dominion Parliament usually, if not invariably, acted with 
the Liberals, and in the Ontario Election, as in the Dominion 
General Election of 1896, the electors failed to see any appreciable 
difference between them and the Liberals.” 


We publish this month an article from the pen of 

 anneop nen Professor Harrison Moore, of Melbourne University, 
on “ Constitution-making in Australia,” which in- 

stitutes an interesting comparison between the handiwork of the 
Federal Convention of 1891 and that which has just closed its 
third and final Session in Melbourne. The paper was necessarily 
written some weeks ago, before this last stage was reached, but its 
chief criticisms are not affected by anything that has occurred in 
the interval so far as we can judge from the scanty cablegrams. 
The present Convention, by adopting the Commonwealth Bill 
towards the end of March, has discharged its duty to its constitu- 
ents, and the fate of Federation is now in their hands. If ona 
poll of the people, three Colonies vote Aye the scheme 
will become operative, and the nucleus of a federation will be 
formed to which outsiders might gradually rally. Those who 
have not followed the keen and strenuous discussions which have 
characterized the sittings of the Convention throughout its exis- 
tence would conceive it impossible that the Australian nation 
should deliberately prefer to remain a divided house when given a 
fair opportunity of taking its place, with Canada, among the great 
English-speaking communities. For the difference between the 
power and prestige of a disunited and a consolidated Australia would 
be almost as great as the difference between a first-rate and a 
second-rate European Power. However, the issue seems very 
doubtful, and the Australians are infinitely better judges of 
their own affairs than any onlooker can be, and they will no 
doubt weigh carefully all the pros and cons. We venture to hope 
that one aspect of the question will not be overlooked. It is no 
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exaggeration to say that since the Federal Convention assembled 
in Adelaide last year the whole position of the Australian Colonies 
has been profoundly modified by the portentous developments in the 
Far East. Australia was invulnerable owing to her remoteness, but 
for the future she must be considered as within striking distance 
of the growing fleets of the world. A Federated Australia would 
be an infinitely stronger defensive unit than a group of disconnected 
Colonies. Suggestion from the Mother Country is not always 
welcome, and we have no desire to offer unsought advice. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to saying that if the statesmen of 
the Far South fail to recognize the new menace to their several 
communities they do not deserve their high reputation for shrewd- 
ness. The Pacific is destined to become the cockpit of Sea Powers. 


We referred last month to the growing interest of 
a the Australian Colonies in the cause of Bimetallism, 
Nuy ZEALAND ond quoted one striking passage from The Age, the 
great Radical paper of Melbourne, and another 
from The Canterbury Times (New Zealand). Another New 
Zealand paper, The Otago Daily Times, has thrown open its 
columns to the discussion of this question. A recent issue con- 
tained an able letter from Mr. Donald Reid, junr., of Dunedin. It 
supplies so terse and lucid a summary of the present position of the 
controversy between bankers and their satellites on the one hand 
and currency reformers on the other that we reproduce it. It is 
most encouraging to us in the Mother Country to know that 
throughout Greater Britain there are men such as the writer of 
this letter who have been at the pains to master this complicated 
question, and who lose no opportunity of enlightening those 
around them in the sound principles of monetary science. For a- 
community such as New Zealand (whose whole prosperity depends 
upon the arrest of the continuous fall of prices, which is disastrous to 
her as a producer and ruinous to her as a debtor) to range herself 
with the banking faction would indicate that though you may 
not indict a nation of crime she may convict herself of folly. New 
Zealand will, however, do nothing of the kind. She will join her 
voice in protest against a system, which, if maintained, must 
inevitably reduce agricultural and manufacturing communities to 
the condition of the West Indies. Mr. Reid writes as follows :— 
‘“My object in writing is to point out that a reform is at present in progress 
along parallel lines with that of the Corn Law reforms. Twenty-five years ago 
simultaneous legislation took place in several countries preventing the use of silver 
as money of full debt-paying power. These laws took away from silver the right 
of being admitted to the nation’s mints and of being coined into money. They 


took away the rights of debtors to pay their debts in silver as they had hitherto 
done and obliged them to pay their debts in gold only. The law took away the 
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debtor’s option of payment in either metal and transferred that option to the money- 
owner of demanding payment in one metal only. No more signal instance of inter- 
ference with the national law of supply and demand as applied to money, or with 
the freedom of the people, can be found. A monopoly was conferred upon every 
money-owner, upon every person to whom debts were due, and upon every creditor. 
These laws protected the owners of gold and of debts at the expense of every 
property-owner and debtor in the community where these anti-silver laws were 
passed. These laws made money scarce and dear, and prices of everything else 
low. They increased the value of money, so that to-day a money-owner can buy 
with sixty-three sovereigns as much property as he could buy with 100 sovereigns 
about twenty years ago. Can you imagine a more fatuous policy than one that 
legislates for the benefit of 10 per cent. of the money-owners of the world to the 
detriment of the'remaining 90 per cent. of property-owners and the labourers 
who are dependent upon them ? 

‘* For fifteen years the British Bimetallic League has fought for the repeal of the 
laws against the use of silverasmoney. Two years ago the Gold Standard Defence 
Association, principally supported by bankers and money-lenders (and second-rate 
at that), was inaugurated. To-day the question of the repeal of the laws against 
free-trade in silver is before the Parliaments of the United States, France, Germany, 
and Great Britain. Can anyone doubt what the end will be? If so he has only to 
read the speeches about the repeal of the laws against free-trade in corn, to read the 
history of the Anti-Corn Law League, of the odium with which this league was 
treated by the Press, of the Corn Law League formed to meet the arguments of 
the reformers, and in the end the triumph of Free Trade. This is a country of 
farmers. Let them read what the British Agricultural Commission has said on 
agricultural distress and the gold standard. If they do not then support free-trade 
in money and the repeal of the anti-silver laws, then history has been written in 
vain. 


According to Whitaker’s Almanack, not only is 
NEuE PATE OF |, Newfoundland “ the oldest English Colony,” but 

“the Government is a responsible one, administered 
by a Governor appointed by the town; a responsible executive 
of seven, a legislative council of not over fifteen, appointed for 
life, and a House of Assembly of thirty-six elected by the people 
every four years.” The “ballot” and “manhood suffrage” prevail. 
This ancient community of British stock, consisting of nearly 
200,000 souls, with all the paraphernalia of Democratic Govern- 
ment, has just committed what to the outsider looks very like 
political suicide. Being weary of self-government it has decided 
to deliver itself bodily to a contractor, for we are told that :— 
“Mr. Reid, the railway contractor, has concluded an agreement 
with the Newfoundland Government to take over and operate the 
entire railway system of the Colony for fifty years for a subsidy 
of 2,500 acres of land per mile. Mr. Reid pays 1,000,000 dols. now, 
which, at compound interest, in fifty years amounts to 7,000,000 
dols. At the end of that period he will own the road. If he fails 
to fulfil the contract the money and road will be forfeited to the 
Colony. Mr. Reid buys the St. John’s dry dock for 320,000 dols., 
and brings his workshops there and operates the dock. He also 
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builds a new railway to Topsail, a distance of fifteen miles, for 
100,000 dols., and a terminus at the dock. He builds seven new 
steamers, one to ply to Labrador and on the six largest bays 
of Newfoundland, at a subsidy of 90,000 dols. per annum. He 
takes over the Government telegraph lines at a subsidy of 12,000 
dols. per annum for seven years, when the Anglo-American mono- 
poly expires, then to operate free, and give a uniform tariff of 25 
cents all over the island for ten words. He operates in new coal 
areas and pays a royalty of ten cents per ton. He builds an 
electric railway in St. John’s for 140,000 dols. and repairs the 
Whitbourne Railway for 100,000 dols. This offer was to have 
come before the Legislature on Tuesday last, and was expected to 
pass almost unanimously. It is regarded as highly calculated to 
promote the interests of the country, and to give a new impetus 
to industries and land settlement.” This amazing bit of news was 
followed by the further announcement that “the Reid Railway 
contract” passed the House of Assembly by twenty-six votes to 
six, and had been signed by the Governor—apparently after some 
hesitation—and the capacious contractor. “Its completion” is 
reported to cause “great rejoicings, and meets with universal 
approval.” But there is evidently a small minority which keenly 
feels the humiliation of making a contractor Czar of Newfound- 


land, and would regard improved material conditions as dearly 
purchased by political enslavement. Those who are familiar with 
the rule of the Standard Oil Company in Pennsylvania must view 
this new departure with profound misgivings. 


We referred last month to the mysterious and 

my See tragic events which have occurred in and around 
Uganda, to the imperilment of the whole European 

community : the mutiny of the Sudanese troops who have policed 
the Protectorate for several years, the abandonment of the care- 
fully planned Macdonald expedition, the pursuit of the mutineers 
by Major Macdonald, the long delay in smashing them, the loss of 
valuable British lives, and the reign of unrest in Uganda. Although 
a blue book and a debate have combined to throw light on the 
situation, these disastrous proceedings have not yet been satis- 
factorily cleared up, and it is not unnatural that the Government 
should be pressed for a further and independent enquiry. In the 
meantime the public should suspend their judgment. There is a 
widely prevalent belief that Major Macdonald, though a gallant 
officer, is not the ideal commander of Sudanese troops, with whom 
he came to loggerheads some years ago, that he cannot communicate 
directly with them, and is wanting in the peculiar tact required in 
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dealing with natives. These suggestions may be ill or well founded, 
but it would be premature and unwarrantable to pass judgment 
on a British officer engaged on distant and hazardous service. 
Mr. Curzon pointed out in the recent debate that. the present 
mutiny had nothing whatever to-do with Major Macdonald, but 
was owing to circumstances anterior to his appearance on the 
scene. In fact, the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs attri- 
buted it, as did also Sir Edward Grey (the late Under Secretary), to 
the under payment, the arrear in payment, and the overworking of 
the Sudanese troops. At the end of a considerable spell of arduous 
campaigning last summer they were ordered on a long forced 
march to Major Macdonald’s camp, and thence on an expedition to 
a remote and unknown country. Arrangements had apparently 
been made for the support of their wives and families during their 
absence, but these had never been clearly explained to them, and 
they reached the rendezvous with Major Macdonald in a discon- 
tented frame of mind. Whether he dealt judiciously with them 
or not we do not profess to know. At any rate the discontent 
speedily ripened into a mutiny. Hine ille lachryme. It is note- 
worthy that, according to the latest news, other Sudanese garrisons 
have remained loyal, and are ready to co-operate with the Indian 
troops which have been hurried up from the coast in order to 
preserve order. The admissions made by successive Under Secre- 
taries as to the under payment of the Queen’s troops in the Pro- 
tectorate throw a disagreeable light on the craze for expanding the 
Empire on the cheap, which has invariably shown itself to be the 
most expensive system the wit of man has yet devised. Had the 
Sudanese received a few more rupees a month, these costly troubles 
might not have occurred, and the British taxpayer would be spared 
both the humiliation of feeling mean and some substantial part of 
the £85,000 just voted by Parliament for the Uganda Administration. 
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